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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
herman Square Studios 


160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of Beouky of the Institute of Musical Art, 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 

Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
HER OF PIANO 
bi. in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





IRENE FREIMANN 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


308 W. 94th St., N. ¥. C. 


Formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
Tel.: Riverside 0452 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone Audubon 3748 


New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitech, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 








MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 
Seslamey, Hall, 113 West 37th St. 
140 East 19th St., New ‘York 'C City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


New York City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioLinist—ConpDucToR—TEACHER 


Member of American Strin; 
for Concerts. Conductor Hec 


Sym: mphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave. 


uartet, Available 
er Foundation 


Tel: Olinville 8843 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 


Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: Schuyler 2753-1555 


Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 





JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessiz B. Gissezs and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


Pag Thy full possession of my method of 
singing, a the ability to form great artists.” 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesda: Fridays, Great 


Hotel, New York. Telep! Circle 1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Northern 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


1 Adrian Ave., New York 


Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Marble 5489 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 








CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


f the Juilliard Music Schoo 


Seimei Comms at Barri wad School, Great 


arrington, 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios: 


Faculty — of the Institute of ~ ee Art 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice Specialist 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: 


Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood 


Teleph 2 8 lvania 2634 and Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Legchetizky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Pasurtes. 
of re © 
Studio: 58 West 55th keeet, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers”’ 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 


features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 

1425 Broadway, Met. Opera 
Tel. Penn. 2634 


Studios, 





No Instrument used 
Lecture Recital Lessons Feng showing salient 


N. Y. 





Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th Street New York City 
lephone: Rhinelander 8623 








MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacuinG—Sicut Reapinc 


CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
oe} Leipzig. N. ¥. of Music & Arts, 

0 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
heels arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, vom Harmony and 
ComPosiTION 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. on St., New York 
hursdays Only 
Will pe. Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


GrapDuATE 
in 
Prano Crass Instruction 


Coursss 


Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street, 
New York City Trafalgar 6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 

New York Phone: Circle 0187 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Covasnie Hall, New "Vork 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on _ Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn, 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA wees 


132 West 74th Street 


: w York Cit 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 il, ~{ 


Ladaal” Car roll, Secy. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful coaching and 
Concertizing in Beri 

Address: ass West 103rd Street, New York 

560 


hone Academ 
In Tarrytown, N. Ae Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., ednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle $420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





| emeaeverees: FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music— Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 





KANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 

Fischer Studio Apartments, 

Seattle, Washington 





IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





M*=® EDMUND J. 
Voice Specialist 


301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ot JOHN R. 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 








Musical Courier Correspondent 





TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 





STUDIOS 


cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 














THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 


4 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


A PILLOIS ener ~ 3 Se apettent 


COMPOSER 

Harmony, Composition, Interpretation in 
rench Classic and Modern 
Studios in New York City 

Write: 100 Parkway Road, Bronxville, N. Y., 
or Call. Tel. Bronxville 5613 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT a TENOR — ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Li method 











Singing. 
ry. 








Sropio: $15 Cazneom Hatt. N. Y. Tel. Circle 2634 
VOICE 


: MARGOLI CULTURE 


1428 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher ef Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th &., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musica Covnimr, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
Srupio: 42 W. 69th St., New York. Tel.: Endicott 2846 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Studio: <o3s Lake Park Ave. Chicago 
Phone Kenwood 81 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Soloist 8t. Bartholomew's 
28 East 70th St., New ¥ York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1156 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 
Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W 

57th &t., New York Tel. Cirele 6816 
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The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 























HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
and 
Teacher of Singing 


——. Harold —_ Met., 
Yonkers, N 


 WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST “2 _ * ies CITY 


‘enn. 





— 
SINGING 





oe 


ACCOM. 
PANIST 
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SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 
Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West $7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 
Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


[DILLING 


HARPIS - 
ARTHUR WARWICK 


Director of Piame—Horace Mans School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


,.WEINBERG 


C Concert Pianist—Composer—Organist 
O Studio: 170 West 89th St., New York 
B Phone: Schuyler 7160 














Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metre; clitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Com, of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


eee oo Oe 


255 West 90th St. N. ¥. C. “Te. Schuyler 902s 
1714 Chestaut St., Phila Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1 


wou MO WE sing 


Tel. 2165 Endicott 








Address: 








166 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard qehees. White uine mF. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 























TEeLernonzs: Circle 2916—Locust 5199 eed "s- 4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


—o- ART OF ‘Goma om 
Complete ~ ef loncert, e 
SOT Weat Tou Be New York City 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert a. 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 808 Steinway Bidg., 118 W. 67th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 





Church 
TleT 








HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 petew. X. Y. 
Tel.: PENN 2634 


IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 





COURIER 


‘IKEATOR 


Organist-Direetor Morrow — Church, 
Maplewood, N. 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings 


December 13, 1930 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yecsi Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 8. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 





BEDUSCHI 


Oratorie,Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 





BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrisen 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF OF VORCE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Resid Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone 8587 Sus. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. Sith &., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. BE. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


?MINTZ 


SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., New York City 
Trafalgar 7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


ical Interpretations for Young People 




















K RAF T 


Pn ney TENOR - Orateric 


MITED NUMBER 7 5 ae * Cg 
Seesee:, 149 W. 85th &t., N. -— 8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Briek Chureh and Union 


Director of the School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Opera 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 

















Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 





HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Strupios: 160 W. 13rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: Trafalgar 8939 


rT RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TmacnEe OF Many PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 


in CROXTON 


peri SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 
15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 

















on. 





Rogers Bark 1239 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 
Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs ee = own com- 
positions. a for a 
353 W. 57th ‘New York 
Ore. Columbus 6100 








Address: Chica, Musical Coll 
64 E. Van J St., Chicago, i 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VioLinist AnD TeacHer—Laecture ReciTaLs 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. M. 
Studio: 61¢@ STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO 
Seneca Hotel ae, Tih. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Vorcs PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Senbencdotte del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 
jew York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 10th Floor 
tat Wee 47th 8&t., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryam 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address: 
c/o Fred’k Ww. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
4 VOICE BUILDER 
E 

















Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. Sus. 9155 


LLOYD TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACEER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial 0; 
ing opera houses in I 


Studios: 











AMOZ>KMr> 


lepbene: Susquehanna 3320 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New York: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
Endicott 6142 Market 9676 








VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President fer all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The world seems unevenly divided into two 
species of human beings, those who can do 
things and—all the others. Would you want 
to be only a listener and 
an onlooker during your 
lifetime and let others cap- 
ture the hidden beauties of 
the land of imagination 
and enjoy the evident pleas- 
ure of being able to create 
something out of the will 
of your own personality? 
There is a bit of the divine 
spark in every child, be it 
born in the Pm beaten log-cabin ‘of the 
poor mountain farmer or in the richly 
equipped nursery of the elegant Fifth Ave- 
nue home. Surroundings, influences, lack or 
superabundance of means, may retard the 
awakening of nature’s delicate gift within that 
little soul, but it cannot be waylaid or lost 
if the proper loving care and unselfish par- 


Rl bp gd 


Music as a Self-Expression 


Kee pegey 


ental interest is extended to children when 
they reach school age. Every boy and girl is 
given the opportunity to acquire a certain 
amount of positive knowledge, few are 
taught how to think, how to concentrate, 
how to co-ordinate. A very small number 
reach a point which permits their imagina- 
tion to rise to the beautifying of ideal 
thoughts, those very aspirations of never-to- 


be-reached perfection and of distant hap- 
piness which illuminate the inner life of 
every true artist. 

We are living in an age of machinery, of 
mechanization, of robotism. Big business is 
justifiably exploiting mechanical contrap- 
tions to the detriment of the single man who 
has been doing that same work with his 
brain and his hands. Into our music world 


invention after invention has come in bril- 
liant alignment. The performances of the 
artists can be heard in the phonograph, in 
the reproducing pianos, on the air over the 
radio. Soon television will bring the ar- 
tist’s countenance, his frown as well as his 
smile, into the most distant farmhouse. And 
then? What else can we possibly imagine 
that could be added to all these uncanny 
achievements on our little planet, except 
perhaps the capture of a view and audition 
of a ballet of giants on Mars or,—were it 
possible—the music of the spheres ? 

And so, the armies of happy but lazy 
listeners increase, unaware of the golden 
truth that personality itself can never be 
fully appreciated except in its own appear- 
ance. Every reproduction is only a more or 
less distant copy of a real self. The vi- 
brant psychic communication that radiates 
from a distinct personality must be felt, it 

(Continued on page 28) 





Ward A. French Appointed 
as General Manager of the 
Community Concerts Corporation 


New Plan Proves Brilliant Success 


The Community Concert Corporation of 
New York announces the appointment of 
Ward A. French as its general manager. 


Photo by Daguerre 

WARD A. FRENCH, 
New General Manager of the Com- 
munity Concerts Corporation. 


The 


Mr. French will assume his duties on Jan- 
uary 1. 

With the acquisition of Mr. French, the 
Community Concerts Corporation has placed 
at its head a man of wide experience. Mr. 
French graduated from Albion College in 
1911 with the degree of Bachelor of Music, 
and was for a while active as director of 
music, teacher and conductor of a choral 


society in Boise, Idaho. His interest, how- 
ever, was rather in the direction of business 
than in professional work, and he became 
associated successively with Kohler & 
Chase in San Francisco and Barker Bros. 
of Los Angeles. While associated with the 
piano trade in Los Angeles he also engaged 
in real estate promotion until he entered 
the concert business in 19 

Since that time Mr. F rench has been active 
in organization work and has aided in piac- 
ing the concert management on a business 
basis in various parts of the country. He 
comes to the Community Concerts Corpora- 
tion well equipped to aid in carrying on its 
work along the same lines. 

The Community Concerts Corporation has 
succeeded in promoting art in communities 
where concert appearances, as promoted by 
local managers and music clubs, had fallen 
into difficulties as a result of inexpert fi- 
nancing. The plan as now practised is to 
avoid the old guarantee and deficit system 
by assuring audience and ticket sale in ad- 
vance and limiting expenditure to suit. The 
plan has been a tremendous success and the 
energy, activity and experience of Mr. 
French will aid in carrying it to a still 
greater future. 


Matzenauer Triumphs in San 
Francisco 


San Francisco, Cat., December 6, (by 
special telegram).—The largest audience that 
has assembled this season for a recital was 
the one that paid homage to Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer, whose glorious contralto voice 
was in its finest estate. She captivated her 
audience through the grand manner of her 
singing, her innate feeling for style, unerring 
musicianship and radiant personality. Mme 
Matzenauer’s program proved again her great 
versatility as an artist and that she is com- 
plete mistress of every school of song com- 





Chadwick Resigns as 


Director of 


the New England Conservatory 


Eminent Composer and Teacher Continues as Advisor—To Be 
Succeeded by Wallace Goodrich 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
trustees of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, held December 4 in the Con- 
servatory library, George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector, presented his resignation, to take 
effect on January 1, 1931 

Mr. Chadwick has been connected with 
the Conservatory as teacher for fifty years, 
and has been director during thirty-three 
years of that time. During his director- 
ship the Conservatory has had a remark- 
able expansion, especially since the removal 
in 1902 to the present building at Hunting- 
ton avenue and Gainsborough street, Bos- 
ton. As director emeritus, Mr. Chadwick 
will continue to be connected with the Con- 
servatory in an advisory capacity and as a 
member of the executive and directory com- 
mittees of the school. 

Mr. Chadwick will be succeeded in the 
directorship by Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the faculty since 1907. Mr. Goodrich is 
conductor of the Conservatory Orchestra. 


New Conservatory trustees were elected 
at the annual meeting for four years as 
follows: Alanson Bigelow, Frank W. Bux- 
ton, George W. Chadwick. Trustees were 
re-elected for four years as follows: Charles 
G. Bancroft, Joseph Mitchell Chapple, James 

Colt, Frank B. Hopewell, Clement S. 
Houghton, John R. Macomber, Alexander 
Steinert, L. H. Timmins, Arthur W. Well- 
ington and, for one year representing the 
alumni association of the Conservatory, Al- 
fred De Voto. 

Officers for one year were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Edwin P. Brown; vice- 
presidents, George B. Cortelyou, Charles G. 
Bancroft, H. Wendell Endicott; treasurer, 
Channing H. Cox; general manager, Ralph 
L. Flanders; director, Wallace Goodrich. 
The executive committee will consist of 
Messrs. Brown, Cortelyou, Bancroft, Endi- 
cott, Goodrich, Cox, Flanders, Joseph Balch, 
Frederick S. Converse, Charles A. Ellis. 
Walter H. Langshaw and John R. Macomber. 


position. One ovation after another was ac- 

corded this magnificent artist, who more than 

tripled her original program with encores. 
CoH. A. 


Beckett Acclaimed in Paris 


Word has been received by cable to the 
effect that Wheeler Beckett, American con- 
ductor, received an enthusiastic ovation 


when he made his Paris debut with the 
Straram Orchestra on December 4. The 
Salle Gaveau was overcrowded to hear the 
Beethoven Eroica Symphony, along with 
Debussy, de Falla and Wagner. The French 
critics hail him as a coming great American 
conductor. _This success followed those in 
Vienna and Berlin and he was again invited 
to the Austrian music center to conduct the 
Vienna Philharmonic for December 17. 





Baltimore Symphony Opens Sixteenth Season 


George Siemonn Makes Bow as Regular Conductor of This 
Orchestra—Mabel Garrison Scores as Soloist 


BattimorE, Mp.—George Siemonn, Mabel 
Garrison and the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra shared the enthusiastic applause of 
an audience which filled the Lyric Theater 
to overflowing at the opening concert of the 
orchestra’s sixteenth season. Mr. Siemonn 
had conducted the Baltimore Symphony be- 
fore, but this was his initial appearance 
as their regular conductor. He led his forces 
triumphantly in Mendelssohn's overture to 
Ruy Blas, the Jupiter Symphony (Mozart), 
the overture to Smetana’s Bartered Bride, 
and the novelty of the evening, John Alden 


suite, Adventures in ia Per- 
Miss Garrison (in private life, 
Mrs. Siemonn) sang music from Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, and, after the intermission, 
songs by Rubinstein, Moussorgsky, Tschai- 
kowsky and Arensky, with orchestral accom- 
paniment arranged by Mr. Siemonn. She 
sang with marked beauty of tone and fine 
artistic reserve. 30th Mr. Siemonn and 
his wife are well known throughout the 
music world. The Baltimore press added 
its commendations to the plaudits of the audi- 
ence M. 


Carpenter’s 
ambulator. 





Hart House Quartet 


Returns to America 


Canada and United States Included in Season’s Itinerary— 
Regular Series of New York Recitals Announced 


Recently returned from a summer of in- 
teresting European experiences the mem- 
bers of the Hart House String Quartet im- 
mediately began their seventh season with 
a series of concerts in Canada. In this 
time they have already made ten appear- 
ances, at each of which they have been re- 
ceived with something of an ovation. Dr. 
Lawrence Mason of the Toronto Globe said: 
“The Hart House String Quartet was re- 
ceived with something of an ovation when 
Hart House Theatre was taxed to its 
capacity at the Quartet’s opening concert 
here. performance of extraordinary 
lustre and beauty rewarded the faithful,— 
giving the evening that kind of glowing 
radiance which it is the almost unique priv- 
ilege of the highest art to communicate.” 


HART HOUSE Ql 


The Quartet announces its regular series 
of three recitals in New York, at Steinway 
Hall, on January 12, 15, and 18, when three 
distinct types of programs will be offered. 
The first will be dedicated te modern com- 
posers from the Continent; the second, to 
English composers ; and the third, to Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. 

In addition to these concerts the Quartet 
will have five other appearances around 
that time in New York and its environs: 
January 13, Hartford; 14, Convert, N. J.; 
16, Bronxville, N. Y.; 17, Brooklyn, and 
21, Hunter College. Two recitals in Bos- 
ton, January 25 and 26, precede engagements 
at Montreal, Ottawa ‘and Kingston, which 
are scheduled to take place on January 28, 29 
and 3 


/ARTET 





MUSICAL 


Berlin Hails Columbus 
in Promising New Opera 


New Opera by Young Berlin Composer—Faust Revived in 
New Guise—Furtwangler and Walter Give Similar 


Programs—Berlin 
Guest 


Philharmonic 
Conductors—American and Russian 


Invites Foreign 


Artists Prominent in Recital 


topher Columbus is becom- 
ing a popular figure in operatic circles. A 
few months ago the premiere of Milhaud’s 
Columbus attracted great attention in Berlin, 
and now follows a second opera with the 
same hero, entitled Columbus the Pauper, by 
a young Berlin composer, Edwin Dressel. 
Written when the composer was only eight- 
een, this work quickly made his reputation 
all over Germany, and has already been fol- 
lowed by two other operas. 

The libretto, written by Arthur Zweiniger, 
treats the history of Columbus’ discovery of 
America in a farcical and grotesque manner. 
It is an operetta mixed with the spectacular 
very showy and luxurious 
revue, with a few serious episodes which 
seem entirely lost in their surroundings. 
There cannot be any doubt as to young Dres- 
sel’s genuine and exceptional talent; but it 
certain that he is yet far from artistic 
maturity, and that his music manifests a very 
juvenile mind, a queer mixture of naiveté 
and precocity. His music is a compound of 
nearly every notable feature of modern opera. 
We hear Wagner, Richard Strauss, Puccini, 
Schreker, Stravinsky, and even Offenbach 
and Lehar; the entire Spanish adventure is 
depicted in “jazz” of a very vulgar type. But 
the skill with which this medley is written is 
extraordinary, and the general impression is 
highly diverting, owing to the spectacular, 
brilliant and luxurious choreography. The 
singing was rather mediocre, and only the 
Columbus, sung by Johannes Drath, a foreign 
guest, unknown here, deserves praise. Paul 
Breisach conducted with great vivacity and 
circumspection, while Dr. Kurt Singer, who 
has now been appointed manager of the 
Municipal Opera, was regisseur, and showed 
remarkable skill in this new capacity. 


Berirn.—Chris 


attractions Of a 


18 also 


Faust REFURBISHED 

The State Opera has brought out Gounod’s 
Faust, not given here for a considerable time, 
with entirely new scenery by Aravantinos. 
The performance, conducted by Leo Blech 
with consummate mastery, would have been 
an outstanding one if two singers of first 
rank had been available for the leading so- 
prano and tenor roles. As, however, nearly 
all our best artists are at this time of the 
year absent from Germany, singing in Amer- 
ica or in other countries, we had to be satis- 
fied with a somewhat less prominent cast. 
Kathe Heidersbach, who sang Marguerite at 
short notice, satisfied all demands as regards 
her acting and appearance, but was hardly 
equal to the vocal virtuosity demanded by her 
part. Fritz Wolff, the tenor, though he has a 
fine voice, was somewhat disappointing in 
Faust’s finest and most effective arias 

Aravantinos’ new scenic decorations have 
been devised with constant regard for the 
extraordinary technical possibilities of the 
new Be rlin stage. His designs are especially 
admirable in the architectural scenes, the 
Gothic cathedral views, from the inside and 
outside, and the view of the old German 
town with its towers, ramparts, streets, and 
houses 


OrcHESTRAL Conpuctors Favor Ravel 
The third Philharmonic Concert con 
tained as a novelty Ravel's Bolero, performed 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler with magnificent 
orchestral effect. This piece is an unsur- 
passably brilliant feat of virtuosity in or- 
chestral writing, but it is certainly not a 
composition destined to become one of the 
standard pieces of lasting value, as its sensa- 
tional, showy effect hardly stands frequent 
hearing or invites detailed study. Bronislaw 
Huberman was soloist in the Tschaikowsky 
violin concerto, playing with all the con- 
summate art which characterizes his playing 
Furtwangler opened the program with Bee 
thoven’s Egmont Overture, followed by a 
finished- reading of his fourth symphony 
Bruno Walter’s second symphony concert 
contained also two Beethoven numbers, the 
rarely played Prometheus overture and the 
Pastoral symphony, performed with Waiter’s 
fine sense of tone-balance and admirable mu- 
sicianship. Sigrid Onegin Mahler’s 
song-cycle, Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen, 
with splendid vocal art. The most effective 
number in this program, resembling Furt- 
wangler’s last program so strikingly, was also 
me of Ravel’s virtuoso pieces, the orchestral 
version of Moussorgsky’s Pictures from an 
Exhibition 
FOREIGN 


sang 


Guest Conpuctor WARMLY 
RECEIVED 

Philharmonic Orchestra and 

its conductor, Wilhelm Furtwangler, have 

invited a number of distinguished foreign 


orchestral conductors to direct some of their 


The Berlin 


Berlin concerts. These guest performances 
are meant as an act of international cour- 
tesy, in recognition of the hospitable recep- 
tion given to the Berlin orchestra when 
touring in foreign countries. Sir Thomas 
Beecham headed the list of guests. His 
concert was a decidedly interesting affair, 
as it presented to us an artist of remark- 
able achievements and originality, revealed 
not only in his excellent command of or- 
chestral effects, but also in a certain op- 
timistic, energetic manner of interpretation. 
The program contained Berlioz’ fine Chasse 
Royale et Orage from the opera The Tro- 
jans, a Haydn symphony, . Tschaikowsky’s 
Francesca da Rimini and Cesar Franck’s D 
minor symphony. 

Issay Dobrowen from Oslo, who will soon 
appear as conductor before the American 
public, conducted a Tschaikowsky program, 
in which his elastic and vital rhythmical 
power, vivid temperament and great tech- 
nical skill were evident. The Pathetic Sym- 
phony was the only purely orchestral num- 
ber of the program. Tschaikowsky’s con- 
certos for piano and violin were effectively 
played by the brothers Jascha and Tossy 
Spiwakowsky. 

Russtan Pianists IN REcITAL 

Viadimir Horowitz, pianist, was enthusi- 
astically received at his Berlin recital. His 
’ lendid technical equipment and the colorful 

ase of his playing cannot possibly fail to 
oe their due effect. The program was 
finely adapted to his individuality. It com- 
prised the usual Bach introduction, followed 
by a graceful Hummel Rondo; Chopin 
formed the central figure with Prokofieff 


COURIER 


and some Liszt numbers as a brilliant finish. 

Iso Ellinson is beginning to acquire an 
international reputation. This young Rus- 
sian pianist amply showed his extraordinary 
powers on several occasions last season. His 
three recitals this fall were tuned to a severe 
note, containing the entire Well-tempered 
Clavichord in three parts, with a few other 
standard works by Bach. Two of these re- 
citals have so far taken place. The first 
recital especially showed Ellinson’s superior 
pianistic powers and thorough musician- 
ship; the second was a little marred by a 
slight nervousness. 


WaLTER EpELSTEIN AND LEONID KREUTZER 


HEARD 


Anthea Bowring is a young English pian- 
ist of distinction. Her piano recital, pre- 
senting a Brahms and Mozart program, gave 
evidence of cultivated playing, refined taste 
and thorough technical training. Walter 
Edelstein, a young American violinist, made 
his Berlin debut with success. I heard him 
play a Bach sonata and a Saint-Saéns con- 
certo with reliable technic, pure intonation 
and sound musical feeling. His program 
contained, besides the numbers mentioned, 
Ravel's Tzigane and some smaller pieces. 

Leonid Kreutzer’s second recital showed 
this master of pianistic art in his best form. 
He played a mainly classical program, con- 
taining Bach’s Italian concerto, Beethoven's 
Waldstein sonata and Schumann’s Carnival, 
giving to every one of these masterpieces the 
harmonious balance of his mature powers of 
interpretation and technical finish. 

The Busch Quartet is at present the most 
popular chamber music organization in Ber- 
lin, and about the only one which can boast 
of a completely sold-out house at every ap- 
pearance. The first concert of this season’s 
series has already taken place. It offered 
superb art in Mendelssohn, Beethoven and 
Schubert quartets. 

Victor Miller, American conductor and 
composer, showed himself in both capacities 
in a concert given with the Berlin Sym- 
phony Orchestra. As a conductor he is ex- 
perienced and skillful, able to bring out his 
intentions clearly and effectively. As a com- 
poser he is hardly deserving of equal praise. 
His Romantic symphony shows knowledge 
of orchestral effects, but is lacking in con- 
structive power; moreover its musical sub- 





Friedman in South Africa 


Ignaz Iriedman has had the courtesy to 
send the MusicaL Courter the pictures 
hereunth reproduced. The one below 
is a postal card, on the } 
which Mr. Friedman writes: ‘ Tr am : here 
(Johannesburg, South Africa) to play 
some concerts and to learn the new 
piano technic, as you see on the other 
side. I do not think I will be ready 
with it by the time I again tour the 
United States, and will probably con- 
tinue in the old fashion.” The other 
picture (right) is reprinted in a Jo- 
hanne sburg paper from the Australian 
Vusic al Ne ws. 

The Johannesburg Star gives Mr. 
Friedman almost a column of critical 
comment folloz ving his first recital. The 
critic says: “Recent years have seen the 
visits of a succession of famous musical 
artists to this country, but none quite 
on the same technical and — plane 
as Ignaz Friedman. 2 program 
was developed into a A sin. memorable 
series of musical experiences. Friedman 
is, m fact, so amazing a player and so 
great an artist that his selections become 
entirely secondary considerations; he ts 
as individual a stylist in Bach as he ts 
in Chopin; as consiste ntly conscious of 
the spiritual nobility of the one as he is 
faithful to the poetic sentiment of the 
other.” 


December 13, 1930 
stance is too obviously influenced by famous 
models. Huco LeIcHTENTRITT. 


- - - 
Foreign News in Brief 
CovENT GARDEN Forecasts Mozart REVIVAL 

Lonpvon.—The Covent Garden Opera Syn- 
dicate announce a revival of Mozart’s opera, 
The Magic Flute, during their “grand” sea- 
son in the summer of 1931. This work has 
not been heard in Italian at Covent Garden 
since Sir Thomas Beecham’s season there in 
1914, though it is well-known to music-lovers 
here through the English version sung by 
the British National Opera Company. The 
Syndicate propose to give the opera under 
the most favorable conditions, with new 
choreographic designs. as 2 
THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CONTEM- 

PORARY Music ANNOUNCE THEIR JuRY 

For 1931 

Lonvon.—The International Jury, who 
will select the works to be performed at the 
1931 festival of the I. S. C. M., consists of 
Alban Berg, Alfredo Casella, Boleslav Jirak, 
Arthur Honegger, and Grzegorz Fitelberg. 
They will meet at Cambridge, England, early 
in January. The next festival will be held 
at Oxford from July 20-26, and in London 
from July 27-28, when concerts of choral, 
orchestral, chamber, military band and or- 
gan music will be given. 

SCHWANDA Scores ExTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 
AT ZURICH 

ZuricH.—Schwanda, the Bagpipe Player, 
the opera by Leo W einberger which, within 
a year of its premiere, has been played ata 
hundred theaters, recently had its first 
Zurich performance. The production, in the 
competent hands of Conductor Robert Ko- 
lisko and Stage Manager Zimmermann, called 
forth a display of enthusiasm that is rare 
with Zurich’s usually cold audiences. Not 
only at the ends of the acts, but in the mid- 
dle of scenes the singers were interrupted by 
spontaneous bursts of applause. ee 
CARL SCHURICHT INTERNATIONALLY POPULAR 

Bertin.—Carl Schuricht, who recently 
scored a great success in Scheveningen, will 
be conducting this season in London, Am- 
sterdam, (at the Concertgebouw), Copen- 
hagen, Frankfort (at one of the Museum 
concerts), Leipsic, Dresden, Hanover, Chem- 
nitz and again at Scheveningen. These con- 
certs are over and above his regular work at 
Wiesbaden. as 

Etcar FEstivAL ProposaL 


Lonpon.—In 1932 the veteran English 
composer, Sir Edward Elgar, will celebrate 
his seventy-fifth birthday. A scheme has 
been on foot for some time, originated by 
the two conductors, Sir Landon Ronald and 
Sir Henry Wood, to make this the occasion 
for a big Elgar festival. The scheme has 
now received the support of the musical di- 
rector-in-chief of the B. B. C., Dr. Adrian 

Soult, and arrangements are going forward 
for a festival of six complete concerts, three 
choral and three orchestral, and a day of 
chamber music. This event will take place 
in London, with the financial backing of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. J. H 

Rapio SAVES ANOTHER ORCHESTRA 

Bertin.—Once more the radio has saved 
an orchestra. This time it is the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra whose continued ex- 
istence has been assured by the broadcast- 
ing corporation of that city. During the 
present season twelve subscription concerts 
will be given, six of which are to be con- 
ducted by Carl Schuricht, the general musical 
director of Wiesbaden. The remaining six 
will be divided among Ottorino Respighi, 
Guather Ramin, Max Ludwig and Alfred 
Szendrae. Elly Ney and Alma Moodie are 
among the soloists engaged for the series. 

T 


TULLIO SERAFIN FOR CovENT GARDEN 

Lonpon.—Great interest is attached to the 
latest tid-bit of news with regard to next 
summer’s international season at Covent Gar- 
den. Tullio Serafin, of the New York Metro- 
politan, will be conductor-i in-chief of the Ital- 
ian half of the “Grand” season in the place 
of Vincenzo Bellezza, who has been in charge 
of the Italian operas there for the past five 
years. 

Ovp-F stastisHeD OperA COMPANY FEARS 
EXTINCTION 

Lonp»n.—The British Government's pro- 
posal to grant a subsidy to the Covent Gar- 
den Opera Syndicate has struck dread into 
the hearts of the members of the sixty-year- 
old Carl Rosa Opera Company. If the grant 
be given to the Syndicate alone, as is sug- 
gested, it will mean the end of this popular 
company, run by private enterprise, which 
could not hope to compete with a subsidized 
organization. 

The Carl Rosa’s name is a _ household 
word throughout the chief towns of Eng- 
land which would, presumably. be visited 
under the syndicate’s scheme. It is an en- 
tirely British concern, giving operas in Eng- 
lish on a uniformly high standard at the 
lowest possible prices. But the apathy of 
the average Englishman towards opera will 
inevitably condemn this deserving company, 
which has already weathered so many 
storms, to go under, in the face of such 
strongly-supported competition. 
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MUSICAL 


Erika Morini Talks About Many Things 


Especially About Her Trips to Australia and India—A Great 
Lover of Nature and Proud to Be a Good Hausfrau— 
Proves to Be a Charming and Unassuming Young 
Lady—Returns to Europe for Extended Tour 


The return to this country of Erika 
Morini, after several years’ absence, was 
cause for much speculation as to what sort 
of talent this wunderkind of some years ago 
had developed into. The general impression 
she had left was one of great brilliance. 

As the writer made her way to the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel to visit the violinist it was 
also with a sense of questioning as to the 
artist’s personality. These thoughts fol- 
lowed naturally on the many controversies 
which have been recently afloat as to the ad- 
visability of letting children pursue a career. 
Erika Morini had been a wunderkind, what 
was she like now? 

Our mind was soon put at ease when a 
slip of a girl walked briskly into the room 
where we were waiting and with an un- 
assuming charm of manner bid us “good 
afternoon.” Her greatest concern was that 
we be made comfortable, and nothing would 
do but that we sit right by her side on the 
lounge. She wanted to take us into her con- 
fidence, she claimed. Then it was that we 
noticed the deep look in her eyes and an al- 
most wistful expression on her face; then 
and there we were convinced that Morini 
plays the violin with feeling and beauty be- 
cause she has a soul and it is beautiful. 

She told us that she had been away from 
the States for the past seven years and that 
during that time she had been concertizing 
all over Europe, Australia and India. 

“India!” we exclaimed, how interesting! 
What are they like there when it comes to 
music? Do they enjoy the European com- 
positions ?” 

‘Oh yes,” said Miss Morini, “they are very 
responsive to our music; you must remem- 
ber that the colonies there are chiefly under 
English rule and therefore the coloring and 
sentiment are very strongly Anglo-Saxon. 
On my way to Bombay I had the delightful 
experience of meeting the King of Afghan- 
istan on the steamer. He is a delightful 
personality and his ideas are very European. 
His wife was very sweet, too, and my heart 
went out to her for she had nine children 
and is only twenty-nine years old! Oh 
dear!” sighed Miss Morini. “I wondered 
about the king’s ear for music, however,” 
jokingly continued the violinist, “because he 
was not so much interested in hearing me 
play my violin, but, rather, I had to play the 
piano for him and sing him Viennese 
songs!” Again she laughed, a sincere, genu- 
ine expression of humor. 

Then the brown-eyed Miss Morini told the 
writer about her visit to Australia. That 
country she especially loved because of its 
glorious flowers and gardens and because the 
people are so hospitable. “Yes, it is differ- 
ent,” Miss Morini explained, “but it is a 
most charming country. And oh, it is so 
beautiful. Never in all my life have IT seen 
such beautiful flowers and such quantities of 
them; everything is permeated with the per- 
fume of them, and for me that was a great 
joy because after my violin I love nature 
best. At my concerts there, and I played 
ten of them, I was simply deluged with 
masses of bouquets, even from persons whom 
I did not know. They were generous to me 
in many ways, expressing their apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment in such a wholesome and 
spontaneous manner ; they even stood in the 
rain to hear me on several occasions just as 
they would for any artist whom they loved.” 

“Were you lonesome at any time?” 

“Yes,” Miss Morini told us. “I was, but 
that is no reflection on Australia. I am very 
often homesick; I long for Vienna. But in 
Australia they seemed to sense my homesick- 
ness and invariably they would tell me ‘we 
have to make you happy’, and then I would 
receive some of those gorgeous flowers as a 
token. I even had sent me adorable little 
violins made out of violets, besides all sorts 
of other beautiful designs. Another unusual 
floral phenomenon in Australia is that 
orchids there are not only beautiful but have 
a wonderful scent. 

“You may be interested to know that the 
Australians have every good available artist 
visit them,” she told us, “only they bring 
them there one at a time; they concentrate 
their love and attention upon, and dedicate 
a certain period of time to the visiting artist ; 
it is something like a little season for each 
artist. I was happy in my visit in Sydney, 
Melhourne. Adelaide and Perth. 

“In Melbourne 7? visited Madame Melba 
at her lovelv Italian villa,” continued Miss 
Morini. “What gardens she has and how 
T reveled in them! I must also tell you 
ahout a funny incident that happened to me 
after one of mv concerts in that city.” Miss 
Morini laughed and it was obvious that her 
trip to Australia had left very definite im- 
pressions. She continued: “I had finished 
my program and was in the reception room 
greeting many friends when a man rushed 
up to me in the wildest excitement. TI really 
think the poor soul was slightly deranged 


and truly he looked like an escaped maniac. 
I afterwards found out he was one of their 
famous millionaires. But to continue my 
story, he threw on the table, beside me, an 
armful of gold pieces, I do not know their 
exact amount but they looked like many, 
and at the top of his voice he said to me, 
‘These are all for you. Take them, please, 
take them and come and be my wife.” [| 
stood aghast, as did every one around me, 
‘Really, I couldn’t do that,’ I’ told the gentle- 
man. ‘But you must,’ he insisted, I am crazy 
about you, I am madly in love with you, 
I want you for my wife.’ Again I impressed 
him with the impossibility of the situation 
and he really seemed hurt. ‘Take the money 
then, I do not want it” After insisting that 
I could not do that either, he humbly asked 
that I take a few of the gold pieces ‘just 
for a souvenir.” I took one and he departed 
a very dejected soul. My heart went out to 
the poor creature; there was something 
rather pathetic about his gesture.” 

Miss Morini is a very human person. We 
wondered what she did with her time when 
she was not studying, or performing. “I 
am a good hausfrau,” she told us; “I love 
it and am not ashamed of it. I enjoy keep- 
ing house and indulge myself in it when | 
am not with my music.” 

“You had better be careful,” we warned. 
“A young girl with such instincts will surely 
fall in love. 

“Fall in love? Well... .” 

And our conclusion was that Miss Morini 
was in love. Quickly she changed the sub- 
ject: “Are American women good haus- 
fraus?” she grilled us. “It depends on your 
standards of good housekeeping as to wheth 
er you would consider us good hausfraus,” 
we told her. “Well, one thing they are, cer- 
tainly, and that is the best looking women I 
have ever seen. My only criticism might be 
that they use too much rouge. I saw the 
Vanities,” she confided, “and I found the 
girls each as beautiful as the other. That 
is something of which to be proud. I was 
not conscious of that fact when I was here 
before,” Miss Morini continued, “of course 
I was very young then.” 

We smiled to ourselves, considering her 
early twenty-three years of today, but then 
we remembered that to her, perhaps, life 
had been long and full. She has been play- 
ing the violin since she was five years old 
and way back in 1916 she made her debut 
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under Nikisch with the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra in Leipsic. It was then that the great 
conductor said of her: “She is not only a 
wonder child, but a wonder in a child.” 
When Miss Morini leaves America for 
Europe she will go directly to her beloved 


MORINI 


Vienna; the thoughts of Christmas in Vien- 
na has been her solace when homesick feel- 
ings have oppressed her. Then she will tour 
Germany, Holland, Greece, and Turkey, 
where the Kemal Pasha is personally bring- 
ing her. M 





A TALK WitH GRAINGER 


Percy Grainger called at the Musica. 
Courter office for a chat the other day, and, 
as usual, a long and vociferous argument re- 
sulted. It seems impossible for Grainger 
to get together with the writer, who is an 


ELLA AND PERCY GRAINGER, 
a decorative tile portrait by Mrs. Percy 
Grainger which was included in an exhibt- 
tion of tile portraits and tile drawings by 
Mrs. Grainger, held at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, November 10 to 22. These tile draw- 
ings are intended either ‘for use as pictures, 
framed and hung upon the wall or stood upon 
a ledge, or as tiles set straight into stucco, 
plaster or decorative woodwork. In her 
portraits Mrs. Grainger presents a symbolic 
impression of the sitter’s personality rather 
than a detailed likeness. 


old friend and vitally interested in the same 
problems that interest Grainger, without ar- 
riving almost at a deadlock, either in di- 
vergence of opinion or recognition of the 
impossibility either of immediate certainty 
as to facts or prospective early solution. 
Every musician interested in the progress 
of music, apart from his own relation to this 
progress, is well aware of the problems 
which are omnipresent in America. Perhaps 


the same problems exist in European coun- 
tries, but here they are certainly acute, ow- 
ing, of course, to our extreme youth as com- 
pared with European civilizations and the 
very partial extent of our present musical 
developments. 

This need not mean that the American 
lacks culture or taste, or love of music, or 
any of the other things that are found in the 
most advanced countries of the world. It 
does mean that it takes time to build opera 
houses, to organize opera companies and or- 
chestras, chamber music societies, music 
schools and conservatories, concert courses, 
amateur musical organizations, and the rest 
of it. One cannot expect a country that is, 
culturally speaking, not much more than 100 
years old to compete with peoples that have, 
directly or indirectly, 5,000 years behind 
them, and have been ruled by imperialists 
who have thought, apparently, at times, more 
of culture (or entertainment) than of bread 
and butter (for their subjects). 

It has been intimated that republican rule 
might result in Europe in a downfall of 
many, or at least of some, of the institutions 
organized long ago; and in some cases there 
has already been difficulty in finding support 
for these institutions, the state subsidy hav- 
ing been reduced to a minimum, or even 
below what may justly be so termed. 

Grainger says that, of course, as a com- 
poser he wants performances for his works. 
He states, in fact, that he owes it to his 
publishers to endeavor to get such perform- 
ances. But, he argues, the importance of 
New York performances or performances in 
other great cities are vastly over-rated. It 
is quite as useful to him and to his pub- 
lishers to get performances in smaller places 
where, as a matter of fact, more direct in- 
terest may be aroused in the work and its 
composer than in the overcrowded metropolis. 
Of Grainger’s larger works, seven or eight 
of them in important forms, none have been 
given in New York except under his own di- 
rection, and very rarely in other of the great 
cities of America. Grainger says he feels no 
bitterness about this because he has, as an 
actual matter of fact, made no effort what- 
ever to bring these works to the attention 
of conductors. He does not like to do so, 
and appears to be perfectly willing to wait 


until some future time when leisure will per- 
mit him to give this matter his attention. It 
seems to cause him some surprise that a 
composer as much played as he has been the 
world over should not be sought out by con- 
ductors, but he says conductors are that way, 
and there is apparently no use expecting them 
to be otherwise. 

It so happened that when Grainger canie 
in for a talk with the writer he had in his 
pocket Schirmer’s statement of royalties 
upon their sheet music sales of his composi- 
tions. The question of the reputed, though 
greatly doubted, slump in the music business 
having entered into our conversation, Graing- 
er said that there had certainly been no slump 
in his business, either as a concert artist or 
in music sales. “My royalties are $500 
more this year than they were last,” he said, 
and he brought out the royalty statement 
to assure himself that he was not mistaken; 
and when this writer saw the size of the 
check he is receiving from royalty on the 
sales of his compositions, quite apart from 
any performing rights, from radio or other 
sources, he simply gasped, and could not 
avoid a very rheumatic twinge of envy that 
Grainger had been so richly endowed with 
gifts which he had been denied. It would, 
of course, be improper to give any figures, 
but the fact is that the success of Grainger’ $ 
compositions is extraordinary, and it is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful that many, or any, serious 
composers of today equal it. 

On the subject of performances, Grainger 
commented: “It is the return performance 
that counts. We composers get played just 
once, usually speaking, but rarely again in 
the same town.” This, of course refers to 
works in large forms. He mentioned that 
Smallman’s A Capella Choir, of Los Angeles, 
was giving a second performance of some 
of his choruses, at which he was gratified. 
Where he himself takes part in perform- 
ances of his compositions with orchestra (and 
often his wife, Ella Strom Grainger—she 
plays bells and marimbas) he finds difficulty 
sometimes in getting the extra “traps” his 
scores call for, trz anaported from one place 
to another in time for performances. When, 
for instance, as often happens, performances 
come at distant places on consecutive days, he 
cannot trust his extra “traps” to express com- 
panies or the care of a baggage man, be- 
cause, of course, the performance would be 

(Continued on page 18) 
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CHINESE SOUNDS 


Long ago the Dragon Empire contributed to the art of 
music a scale which many subsequent “moderns” have 
borrowed as their own, and instruments which no 
modern has yet dared to adopt for diatonic purposes. 


By Julian Seaman 


Music Editor, New York World 


Music has ever been a tongue of under- 
standing, a common ground upon which the 
shifting ages of the world’s history have 
met. Kipling was only partly right. East 
and West do meet, occasionally. They are 
even beginning to understand each other 
musically. Mei Lan-Fang, that recent genius 
of the stage, heard his first Wagner last 
winter—and professed to be astonished. 

In this day of musical upheaval, of shat- 
tered traditions and cautious expansion into 
new fields, it is not illogical to suppose that 
the dim and hoary past might lend its wis- 
dom to the progress of the present. We of 
the West are inclined to forget that the 
very seed of musical lore, the first faint be- 
ginnings of what we have learned to know 
as music, crept out of China when most of 
Europe was still a trackless wilderness. 

Chinese music is still a definite part of 
the art as a whole. The Occident, unaccus- 
tomed to its harmonies, can find small lure in 
its cadences, and yet it is the acme of all 
music. Jazz enthusiasts, especially, and 
those seeking to develop a true American 
literature of music will find startling similar- 
ity between its tonal effects, however harsh, 
and the harmonic structures of what we now 
term “the modern school.” 

Glinka was popularly accredited with the 
“discovery” of the whole-tone scale, extant 
in Russlan and Ludmilla. Dargomyzhsky, 
his disciple, Debussy, d’Indy, and the graphic 
Ravel have since taken it as their own. 
The next time you hear such music, how- 
ever, harken back to the Emperor Fu-Shi 
(B. C. 3000), and realize that there is 
no new music under the sun. 

The Chinese scale originally consisted of 
five notes, still adhered to by people of the 
North. The South, however, possesses a 
diatonic octave, with supernumerary notes, 
thus : 


Chang Che’ Kung Fau Liu 


are seldom 
No abso- 


Semitones, “I” and “Fan,” 
used, making an enharmonic scale. 
luté chromatic scale exists. 

During the reign of Fu-Shi, 
invented dividing the octave 
semitones, represented by twelve ‘ 
bamboo tubes in differing lengths. Each 
tube represented a month of the year. Chant- 
ing for all great ceremonies was done by 
priests on the “Lu” corresponding to the 
month 

Any note may commence the octave 
(from the fifth to the fifth, from sol to 
sol-tonic, sol-fa), which aan thus be called 


a system was 
into twelve 
‘Lus,” or 


the mode of the fifth. This was the earliest 
known scale to correspond with our present 
tones C, D, F, G, A. About 200 years later, 
it was enlarged to seven notes, by the inclu- 
sion of F sharp and B. This was again Pe 
celled and the scale reverted to C, D, F, 

A, which has since remained. 

To the modern musician, accustomed to 
the conventional score, notations in Chinese 
music present a bewildering maze of 
scratches. These notations are peculiar and 
ingenious, for although no value is attached 
to a note, vague signs are often used to give 
a suggestion of time. Immediately follow- 
ing is given the Chinese and corresponding 
western notations of an ancient Confucian 
chorale. Translation of the Chinese to the 
rough Occidental equivalent will furnish an 
example of the many difficulties encountered 
in following this weird system. 

This chant is accompanied by shengs, 
gongs and drums. The last are keyed, as 
are drums of the modern orchestra. It has 
been suggested that the origin of this cus- 
tom, deemed a necessity in modern music, 
may lie in the conduct of just such ancient 
rites. 

The vocalization is strange and almost un- 
produceable sound, being emitted through 
the nose. The result, strange to say, is not 
unattractive, on the contrary being rather 
soft and plaintive. A choir always sings in 
unison; that is, there are no “parts” or har- 
monic effects. 

It might be interesting to dwell briefly on 
the instruments used in Chinese music. 
Musicians of today, seeking new phases of 
tone color, might find much useful informa- 
tion in such description. The instruments 
used total nearly seventy, including drums, 
cymbals, chimes, gongs, flutes, bells, lutes, 
guitars, the “sang” (or “Sheng”), and the 
“Kin,” of which more anon. It must be re- 
membered that drums in Chinese music are 
almost wholly symbolic. There are a few 
old stone drums in the Confucian temple in 
Pekin, evidently made for the Emperor Chu- 
Kung (B. C. 669). 

These are of two descriptions. One is 
three feet in diameter, with a long handle 
carried by a priest, with an other priest to 
beat a slow note of intonation, generally B. 
There is another highly ornate drum, some- 
what larger, with the skin nailed on instead 
of being braced with cords. 

The trumpets used in this temple are of 
various forms and sizes. One hears the deep 
roar of great cylindrical instruments, having 
a pull-out tube, hinting of our American 
trombone or a fantastic English coach-horn. 
Usually eight of these are used, four with 
each choir. 




















CHRISTMAS 


Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia, 100 Voices 
40 Philadelphia Orchestra Members 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 


“The large audience virtually filled the 
auditorium and it was necessary to provide 
extra chairs in the rear. ... Bach’s ‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio’ is given so seldom in Phila- 
delphia that it is unfamiliar to many peo- 
ple, but any audience hearing such a splen- 
did performance under the most favorable 
and ideal conditions as last evening could 
not but admire the devoutness of the music 
and the excellent musicianship shown by 
Mr. Norden in his skillful guidance of 
chorus, scloists and orchestra. . . . The 
interest of the audience, however, was 
largely centered in the a cappella singing 
of the chorales. Mr. Norden’s interpreta- 
tion of these was one that would have 
justified the hearty approval of the most 
devoted follower of Bach. They were given 
with precision and beautiful shading and in 
the full spirit and intent of Bac 
The brilliant tone of the D trumpets and 
the magnificent reading and playing of the 
pastoral symphony added much to the gen- 
erally fine performance.” 


—Public Ledger, Dec. 3, 1930. 














ORATORIO 





“An aggregation of much of the finest 
musical talent of the city was assembled 
last evening. One of the most am- 
bitious programmes ever attempted was 
magnificently undertaken by the chorus. ... 
The 120 singers gave a remarkably clear 
understanding to the deeply religious motif 

. under the expert direction of N. Lind 
say Norden.’ 

—Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 3, 1930. 


“The magnificent music glowed rich and 
warm under the capable baton of N. Lind- 
say Norden and the chorus responded with 
a perfection which marks the development 
of this body. . . . The chorus who sang 
it were a credit to the occasion.” 

—Philadelphia Record, Dec. 3, 1930. 





“The chorales, accompanied and a cap- 
pella were beautifully handled by the 
chorus. . . . The tone was fresh and full, 
and an excellent balance was maintained.” 

—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Dec. 3, 1930. 
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Chinese cymbals are of exquisite work- 
manship, though the secret amalgamation is 
lost to all but a few families. It is generally 
supposed that the old sacred cymbals were 
composed of 81 per cent copper and 19 per 
cent tin. 

And now we come to something that every 
“movie” organist, who usually thumps out the 
andante from the “(Pathetique” as the hero 
departs for the wicked city, or the bereft 
mother weeps into her cold asparagus, most 
assuredly does not know. It he did know it, 
there might be more reverence in his attitude 
toward his instrument. The original idea of 
the present organ as we know it was con- 
ceived by the Chinese. 

The “Sang” or “Sheng” is of enormous 
historic interest. It is quite a small instru- 
ment, about a foot long, with a circular air 
chamber from which fourteen reeds of differ- 
ent lengths are led, each with a valve open- 
ing either up or down and thus answering to 
pressure or suction from a mouthpiece in the 
air box. This is commonly considered as 
the great-great-grandfather of the modern 
organ. 

The “Kin” or “Sh’in” is perhaps the most 
perfect of Chinese stringed instruments and 
has a pronounced relation to early European 
forms. From the era of Fu-Shi (B. C. 
3000) the instrument has been handed down 
unaltered to comparatively recent years. 

It consists of a convex plank of wood, 
three and one-half feet long, with from five 
to seven strings drawn taut over a bridge, 
through holes in the plank and secured un- 
derneath. The strings are tightened on the 
reverse side at the farther end by brass pegs. 
The music is complicated, characters con- 
veying to the player which strings to use. 
i strings are tuned in G, A, C, D, E, G, 


A later form is the “Se” or “Goto” of 
which are three or four varieties with from 
twenty-five to fifty strings. The Japanese 
imported this instrument under the name of 
“Koto” and enlarged its scope and literature. 
G. P. Green, in his charming little essays on 
Oriental music, quotes a quaint preface from 
a volume of Koto songs. 

“Though most of the pieces contained in 
this collection are selected from the better 
portion of old Koto music, yet for those 
words and tunes occurring therein, which are 
liable to offend the public feelings on ac- 
count of their vulgarity and uncleanliness, 
pure and elegant ones have been substituted, 
thus preventing their baneful effects upon 
the character.” 

Who called this the jazz age? 

Perhaps the most perfect form of the Goto 
is the foursided sounding box with one side 
about half the length of the opposite side, 
over which is suspended a series of strings 
in threes, after the manner of the “Tricord” 
piano, diminishing in length with the shape 
of the instrument. 

Another instrument commonly used in 
Chinese national music is the “Shu-tih,” an 
embargo clarinet blown through a small reed 
slit in the manner of the bagpipe and with 
a movable trumpet end. 

Long before Confucius there were national 
teachers of music, which was one of the six 
arts to be learned. The great philosopher 
himself, we are told, accompanied his songs 
with music and was a great lover of the art. 

It is said of him, that once he chanced to 
hear the “King,” a sort of harmonica of 
sounding slabs of stone, played upon by 
Konei, the Orpheus of the Chinese, and he 
was so overcome with rapturous delight that 
for three months thereafter he would not 

partake of food. 

Most of the music of ancient China was 
destroyed at the “Burning of the Books” 
(B. C. 200), when the Emperor Tsin-Hwang 
Ti caused the recorded knowledge of the 
country to be destroyed so that his people 
would be less bound by precedent. Music 
was a lost art for a dozen centuries. About 
1100 A. D. the musical system of the North, 
Kung-Cheh, was introduced in the Liao 
dynasty. This was the nearest equivalent to 
our own sol-fa, a scale of seven notes with 
semi-tones. 

All time in Chinese music is common. Its 
theories and rules are based upon infinitely 
difficult and symbolic meanings which are 
hard to define. The result may sound hor- 
ribly inharmonic to occidental ears, but we 
must concede that it is equally emotional. 
Here are two reasons why Chinese music is 
not attuned to western ears, and there may 
be a bit of psychology in both. 

There is an untempered and unchanging 
scale. 

A lack of proper and necessary atmos- 
phere, essential for grasping the emotional 
possibilities of such music. 

So much for music in its pristine state, the 
real origin of all music. Some of our lat- 
est jazz suggests an increasingly definite 
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AN EXAMPLE OF CHINESE MUSIC 
NOTATION 
Read from upper left-hand corner down: 
The English equivalent is shown below. 


i) + 


Chinese influence, judging from the peculiar 
effects achieved. 

“The Heathen Chinee is peculiar,” but 
let us remember that, in some respects at 
least, his race has forgotten more than the 
rest of the world has ever known about liv- 
ing, and that his music is the ancestor of 
all organized sound. 











Katherine Bellamann Presents 
Clara Fay in Recital 


On November 25, Clara Fay appeared in 
a program of songs and arias and was en- 
thusiastically heard and applauded by a dis- 
criminating audience of musicians. 

Miss Fay’s program was one of interest 
and she displayed a variety of tone quality 
remarktble in so young a singer. She gave 
authoritative interpretations of arias from 
Gioconda and La Reine de Chypre, in the 
latter, particularly, displaying genuine dra- 
matic ability. She was equally happy in a 
group of Italian songs by modern composers, 
the Coppelia Waltz of Delibes, four oriental 
songs and several songs representing Ameri- 
can composers. 

Throughout the program she evinced a 
fine feeling for rhythm and a decided flair 
for style. These qualities when added to 
sound musicianship and a really beautiful 
voice made the evening a genuine delight. 

In addition to being the possessor of a fine 
voice and unusual musical talent, Miss Fay 
is a gifted dancer. 


Symphony Society of Brooklyn 

An audience which filled the Academy of 
Music heard the first concert of the newly 
organized Symphony Society of Brooklyn, 
Ole Windingstad, conductor, Anton Witek, 
concertmaster and soloist. This was an 
auspicious beginning for the new organiza- 
tion of eighty-five players, who opened with 
Beethoven’s Leonore overture No. 3. Inci- 
siveness and excellent ensemble character- 
ized this performance, the triumpet call be- 
ing well done, and leading to climax in the 
superior body comprising the string section. 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony exhibited the 
orchestra and conductor in the highest pos- 
sible light, for it was truly well played; 
elastic, well planned, the various solo-bits done 
with good taste, (especially the horn in the 
andante), Conductor Windingstad showed 
himself a thoroughly wide awake and capable 
leader. Increasing applause followed each 
movement. The Beethoven violin concerto 
formed the only remaining number, and Mr. 
Witek played this with poise, scholarly dig- 
nity and broad tone. Managers Charles Ro- 
land and Ernst Rapsh should feel encouraged 
with this first concert, and follow up. 


Donald Pirnie’s Activities 


Donald Pirnie will give a recital in Syra- 
cuse on December 17, for the Morning Musi- 
cales. On the 26th he will sing the bass role 
in the Messiah, when Albert Stoessel con- 
ducts the New York Oratorio Society in its 
annual performance. Other engagements in- 
clude the Biltmore on February 6, and the 
Harvard Club two days later, on February 8. 
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Recital at Carnegie Hall 
New York City, November 3 





BRAVOS GREET RECITAL OF GEORGE COPELAND 


Those who heard George Copeland, American pianist, who returned to Car- 
negie Hall last night, were once more intrigued by one of these charming 
anachronisms which are somewhat difficult to analyze or to explain. Mr. 
Copeland, an American of the twentieth century, played seventeenth and 
eighteenth century music as to the century born, and then followed by inter- 
preting French and Spanish pieces in a manner which would have redounded to 
the credit of more than one visiting native recitalist of these countries. 

The pianist’s art in Debussy is too well known and appraised to make detailed 
consideration necessary at this time. The almost glittering quality of his tone 
last night in “La Cathedrale engloutie,’ “Danse de Puck” with its whimsical 
diablerie, “Et la Lune descend sur le Temple,” “La Puerta del Vino” and “Feux 
d’artifice” reminded the hearer of Richard Strauss’s criticism of the brass instru- 
ment players when he conducted his own “Don Quixote” with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra some years ago. The composer objected strenuously to the 
extraordinary literalness and perfection of the technic of the players in the 
passage which imitated the bleating sheep and told them they were too good. 

If the pianist had lived in the time of kings and courts, his playing of items by 
Corelli, Grazioli, Ravel (“Le Tombeau de Couperin’’) and Bach (Jesus Christus, 
Filius Dei) would have surely earned him a place as court pianist. 

Many of the outward and supposititious pes nab of aristocracy were again 
revealed in his playing; delicacy, finesse, elegance, verve, eclat, daintiness and 
clarity. The darker sides of life were not permitted to obtrude. There was no 
sorrow or humility in his Bach, though some have thought this music of Bach’s 
suggested soul torment . Scintillating and lifting rhythms, exhilarating tunes 
and characteristic Iberian figures, played with a bravura of style which culmi- 
nated in the “Malaguena,” roused the enthusiasm of the audience to such a pitch 
that the last note brought “bravos” and some half dozen encores. 

—New York Times, Nov. 4, 1930. 


HAIL COPELAND AS PIANO ARTIST 


For Debussyites and lovers of Spanish music there was much cause for re- 
joicing at the recital of George Copeland in Carnegie Hall last night. Whatever 
wizardry Jose Iturbi may work with eighteenth century music, it is likely that 
the Spaniard in matters native must yield to Mr. Copeland. And as an acute 
student of Debussy last night’s pianist can look up to few. 

Copeland began his program with a “Sarabande and Gigue” of Corelli and 
Grazioli’s “Adagio.” In them he gave a foretaste of the sensitive touch and 
fastidious taste to come in the Debussy group. 

. . Sensuous feeling, meticulous phrasing and a subtle grasp of lyric con- 
tour marked the playing here. 

And for a pyrotechnical exhibition in miniature the “Feux d’artifice” was 
smashing. 

—New York Telegram, Nov. 4, 1930. 


Mr. Copeland is a virtuoso pianist who is not 
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COPELAND IN PIANO RECITAL REMARKABLE 
FOR ITS SCOPE 


For many seasons he has attracted large and faithful audiences with his pic- 
turesque presentations, technical proficiency and the artistry that so adroitly 
emerges from the management of keyboard problems. 

lis program last evening was remarkable for its broad scope in style as well 
as for the demands it made on the interpreter’s taste and comprehension. It 
was a foregone conclusion that these would be met skillfully and with authority. 

In Grazioli’s Adagio he revealed a lovely singing tone, clearly pronouncing the 
melodic line. Tonal tints beautifully placed, marked the measures of Ravel's 
“Tombeau de Couperin,” and the splendid majesty of Bach’s “Jesus Christus, 
Filius Dei,” superbly contrasted with the preceding pieces of lighter texture. 

Following a fashion established a few years ago, Mr. Copeland devoted an 
entire group to Debussy numbers, which he interpreted with a decided sense of 
their dramatic moods and characteristic gossamer tone tints. 

—New York American, Nov. 4, 1930. 


It was comforting for a reviewer who has listened to every species of great- 
ness in the past week to hear the unaffected and beautiful performance of Mr. 
George Copeland in Carnegie Hall last night. Mr. Copeland plays because he 
likes to play, and we gathered an impression as we heard him that the audience 
weighed on his mind lightly if at all. 

He is restrained and mature and devoid of pose or stagelike ecstasy. When 
he summons a purely classic muse for beguilement until the house shall have 
settled itself and he can forget it . . . And when the vaprous dreams of Debussy 
rise from his fingers in wraiths of star dust we sit and muse, all unconscious 
that Mr. Copeland or anyone else is playing a piano. All of which, if you care 
to analyze these things, approaches genius. 

—The World, Nov. 4, 1930. 


GEORGE COPELAND CHEERED IN CARNEGIE 
HALL RECITAL 


Offered an audience of good size a concise piano program. 
The pianist was in good technical form througho ut the evening. . . 
Mr. Copeland played with a notably singing tone and ac hieved this without 
sacrificing clarity of detail. 
The feature of the evening was Mr. Copeland’s performance of the closing 
Spanish group. : 
He gave an inspiriting, strongly rhythmic performance of these works of vivid 
hues and high effectiveness, and was deservedly rewarded with cheers. 
—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 4, 1930. 


This distinguished pianist, who once was known as a Debussy specialist, and 
this in the days when the French composer’s music was something very new 
and strange to hear, has brilliantly figured among artists in his field as a tone 
painter of miniature style and perfection. But of 





greatly concerned with problems of musical values. 
His program suggested the character of his art as 
well as the nature of the artist—— . 

. . « They gave Mr. Copeland ‘a very con- 
vincing demonstration of their admiration. 
he deserved for his effortless bravura playing of 
the Spanish group, a truly astonishing tour de 
force accomplished with truly astonishing spirit 
and accuracy. Bravos resounded through Car- 
negie Hall at the conclusion of Malaguena by 
Lecuona and Mr. Copeland was obliged to add 
several encores to his program 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Nov. 4, 1930. 





Next New York Appearance 


CARNEGIE HALL, JANUARY 4th 


In joint recital with 


FRANCES ALDA 


recent years he has been stretching the build of 
his annual programs to include, not only as fea- 
tures, French and modern Spanish selections, with 
some Mozart and the like, also Chopin, but he has 
gone back to Schumann, and even to Bach. And 
now it is said he will soon appear as an orchestral 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

In his playing there was evidence in abun- 
dance of many valuable qualities of his art, not the 
least being the diversified color of his palette, his 
musical finger work and his keen sense of rhythm. 
A large and appreciative audience enjoyed the 
recital. —New York Sun, Nov. 4, 1930. 








1931—SEASON—1932 NOW BOOKING 


Terms and Dates 


Concert Direction G. A. Baldini, 11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Baldwin Piano 
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MUSICAL 


Yamada Celebrates Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary of Musical Career 


Distinguished Conductor and Composer of Japan Honored by 
Four Concerts in Tokyo—Pioneer of Musical Life 


By Hiroshi Nakane 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Koscak Yamada’s musical career, 
four concerts were held from October 6-10 
in the Tokyo City Hall theater, which is 
said to have the largest seating capacity 
(3,000) in the Orient. 

Mr. Yamada was born June 9, 1886. His 
father was a medical man as well as a pro- 
moter of social welfare work and when he 
died little Koscak was only ten years old. 
From then on he experienced all sorts of 
hardships in the pursuit of a livelihood. 

However, he worked his way through 
school and entered the Tokyo Academy of 
Music where he specialized in voice and cello, 
graduating in 1908 with highest honors. 

By that time he was already a composer of 
several compositions. His unusual talent, 
particularly for cantata and romance, was 
soon recognized by Baron Iwasaki, who 
sponsored his studies. In 1910 he went to 
Berlin and spent four years at the Royal 
Academy of Music, specializing in composi- 
tion. Upon returning to Japan, he organized 
the first Philharmonic Orchestra in that 
country, bec coming its conductor. At the 
same time, in co-operation with Osanai 
Kaoru, a dramatic producer, he formed the 
New Theater, starting a movement of 
Choreographic-Poem., 

In 1917 Mr. Yamada came to America. 
His first appearance was at Carnegie Hall 
on October 6, 1918, when he conducted a 
symphony orchestra consisting of ninety- 
five members and a chorus of 150 in a pro- 
gram of his own compositions. These in- 
cluded his symphony, Triumph and Peace, 
Tone Poem, Madara no Hana, Dark Gate 


and his Choreagraphic Symphony, Mary 


Magdalene (after the drama of Maurice 
Maeterlinck). 

His second symphony concert in America 
took place on January 24, 1919. On his re- 
turn to Japan, he organized the Japan Society 
of Musical Drama and produced mostly 
Wagner and Debussy operas. In April and 
May of 1925 he invited thirty-seven persons 
from the musical circles of Russia to join 
in a concert to commemorate the resumption 
of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
Russia. He organized a great mixed orches- 
tra of seventy-five and held a Russo-Japanese 
Good-Will Coanart in Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto 
and Kobe with great success. Later he also 
organized the Japan Symphony Society and 
has since been giving concerts and opera. 

His position in the musical circles of Japan 
is said to correspond to that of Michael 
Glinka’s in Russia. As a pioneer, he has al- 
ready made many splendid achievements and 
has produced many prominent composers 
among his pupils. Hidemaro Konoye, a 
young promising conductor, who is now on 
his way to Europe, is one. 

On the first night of the four days of con- 
certs from October 6-10, Mr. Yamada’s vocal 
compositions were sung by selected singers, 
men and women. The second night was 
devoted to his instrumental works played by 
some of the leading Japanese pianists and 
violinists, as well as the Russian violinist, 
Alexander Moguileffsky, and the Austrian 
pianist, Leo Sirota. 

The third night’s program was composed 
of his Choreographic works given by repre- 
sentative Japanese dancers, such as Ishii, 
Takata, Jujima and Hanayagi, and their com- 


COURIER 


The fourth night was Symphony Night. 
Mr. Yamada conducted the orchestra of 
eighty members which performed his Tone- 
Poem, Madara no Hana, Dark Gate, the 
Choreographic Symphony Marie Magdalene, 
Symphony Meiji, etc., with splendid success. 

Mr. Yamada is at present devoting his time 
to composing Black Ships, a grand opera 
which is based on Okichi (name of the hero- 
ine), the libretto being by Percy Noel of 
America. 


Salzedo Plays Own Works 


The second faculty recital of the season 
was given at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
on November 24, by Carlos Salzedo, of the 
harp department, and his assistant, Lucile 
Lawrence. The program included two works 
by Mr. Salzedo, sonata for harp and piano, 
and The Pentacle. The first of these, played 
by Miss Lawrence at the harp and Mr. Sal- 
zedo at the piano, was modern in harmoniza- 
tion, and effective both for its musical con- 
tent and for Mr. Salzedo’s faculty of suiting 
his music, technically and tonally, to the 
instrument to which he assigns it. The 
Pentacle has five parts, entitled Steel, Sere- 
nade, Felines, Catacombs and Pantomime, 
and is of extreme technical difficulty. It is 
interesting thematically, and calls into play 
the utmost tonal resources of the harp. 

The program also included four short 
pieces by Martini, Dandrieu, Couperin, 
Rameau and a number played in memory 
of the late Lynnwood Farnam, of the organ 
department of Curtis Institute. This music 
was all arranged for two harps by Mr. Sal- 
zedo. A capacity audience applauded the 
two artists. 


Goya in Week of Spanish Dances 


Carola Goya, during her promised week 
of Spanish dances at the Comedy Theater 
beginning Monday, December 15, intends 
giving three different programs which will 
entail doing more than thirty numbers, four- 
teen on each bill. Changes will be made on 
Wednesday and Friday evenings. Miss 
Goya’s own creations to the music of mod- 
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ern Iberian composers will be offered at 
all performances. The changes will be of 
traditional and folk dances. 


Ruth Shaffner Active 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano, is having a busy 
season. She appeared December 11 at the Na- 
tional Opera Club, having been chosen by 
Mrs. H. H. Beach to sing two groups of her 
songs on a program honoring this outstand- 
ing woman composer. Miss Shaffner is 
heard every Sunday at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Park Avenue, New York, where she 
is soloist. In addition to her concert activi- 
ties, Miss Shaffner is having success as a 
voice teacher and coach. She gives to those 
working with her the benefit of her experi- 
ence and excellent musicianship. Edith Sag- 
erstrand, one of Miss Shaffner’s pupils, made 
a successful appearance December 3 with 
the Metropolitan Life Choral Society. 


Kennedy Freeman Gives Recep- 
tion for D’Archambeau 


Kennedy Freeman, pianist and teacher, 
gave a reception at his New York studio on 
November 30 in honor of Iwan D’Archam- 
beau, formerly cellist of the Flonzaley 
Quartet. Mr. D’Archambeau gave a recital 
at Town Hall the previous afternoon. 

Among the guests were Margaret Wilson, 
daughter of the late President Wilson; 
Adolfo Betti, violinist of the Flonzaley 
Quartet; Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ponchon; 
Sandro Benelli; Maria Alliegro; Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Webster and Daniel Webster, 
Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barrett; Arturo 
Cinque, and a number of other distinguished 
guests and pupils of Mr. Freeman’s. 

A short program of music was given by 
Mr. Freeman, pianist, and Mlle. Roxanne, 
soprano, who sang Spanish and Roumanian 
songs. Mrs. T. Max-Smith was hostess. 

Mr. Freeman is having a busy season 
teaching large classes of piano pupils and 
coaching advanced singers, in addition to his 
work as piano soloist and accompanist for 
prominent artists. He also appears fre- 
quently over some of the leading metropoli- 
tan radio stations. 





MORTON LANG 


Pino InsTRUCTION—CosCH—AOCOOMPANIST 
liy Known Artiste 
Tel: Trafalgar 8196 





201 West 7th &t., N. Y 





Guido di Napoli 


NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 


Audition and Advice Free by Appointmen 
56 West 55th St., New York Tel. Circle 1894 


panies. 


E. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Pupil of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 
Srupio 67, 3505 Broapway N. Y. Tel. Edgecombe 9656 


MME. CAROL HOLYOKE 


tie yy OF SINGING 
115 weneee St, ‘Hempetead, i. L, N. Y¥. 








OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Vocal Studiose—$¢9 Kimball Hall, Chieago—School of Opera 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
85386—78th Street, Jackson Hel 
Telephone: Havemeyer 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 


Teacher of Pisne and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 


SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 78rd St., N. Y. Phone: Trafalgar 6701 


ENRICO CLAUSI 


LYRIC TENOR 
825 Orchestra Bidg. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





hts, L. |. 





L. 





Chicage, Ill. 





CHICAGO 


BENDITZKY 


PIANIST - ACCOMPANIST 
2556 Morse Avenue Chicago, III. 








EDITH HENRY 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


Sherman Square Studios Traf. 2558 
166 West {3rd 8t., New York Traf. 6701 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


25 Years of Normal Work Eighth Year in New York 
Studio: 87 Hamilton Place, New York City 
Applications preferred by meil 


RAPHAEL ODIERNO 


Bass-Baritone 
VOICE CULTURE 
37 West 46th St., New York 


SEYMOUR 


MUSICAL RE-EDUCATION CENTER 
HARRIET A. SEYMOUR, Founder 
92-93 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 








Tel: Bryant 6460 
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’ 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! 
Positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 


Canada), 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they 
parents appreciate the saving. 


all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


There are over 2500 com- 


know 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








ALEXANDER MALOOF 


PIANIST—COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Will accept a limited number of serious pupils 
Sropio: 112 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel: Circle 8702 





WIOLIN NMEASTERY 


HARR 


KONO Ovmire Be 


Studie: 1304 Grand Concourse, N, Y. C. Tel. Jerome 8042 





JOSEPHINE LYDSTON SEYL 


TEACHER OF FRENCH DICTION FOR SINGERS 
726 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Phone Web. 3627 Diversey 4400 


RADIE BRITAIN 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 


NSTITUTS OF — anpD ALLIED 
228 South Wabash Aven 


HORTENSE YULE 


SOPRANO 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 





ARTs 





ARIEL GROSS 


PIANO TEACHER 
Pupil of Isidor Philipp 


904 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel: Circle 3311 


BERTHA YOCUM 


LESOHRTIZKY EX 
New York “— 
een Ww F 
cher -y Piano—Pedagogical 
1200 Fifth Ave., New York. Te 
By appointment only 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, Il. 





ee? Vienna 


Certified 





lt ., 
aa Atwater 1294 





Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 





& KINGSBURY- CERATI 


VOICB — 8TAGB TECHNIO — DICTION 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company 
N 61 Grove Street, New York Tel. Soring.. 8840 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, III. 


VOCAL | TEACHER 


le Experience 
Pupil of pon hd Mopeaea Wants Connection 
with School of Music. oe “J. M.” 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 Weer 83ep Staest, New Yorr Tel. Endicott 7265 
(If No Answer Call Susquehanna 4500) 


»SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
Conductor Woman's By 
4921 N. Sewver ye 5 


CHRISTOPHER Wi AYES 


TENOR 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


° MONTI-GORSEY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
vinta Opera Company 


911 Kimball Hall 














Chicago 
Chicago. ml. 











A Chicago 


BIDEAU NORMELLI 


E 

i 1) 

1 CONCERT SOPRANO 

T 1515 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

Hi Phones: University 7278 and Greenleaf 3523 





JESSIE B. HALL 


Eaclusive Management 
Eva Gordon Horadesky Audrey Call William Miller 
Cc Tenor 


ontralte Violinist 
610 Finz Arts BLpa., Ca1caco. Trev. Harrison 0228 


Antonietta STABILE 


Orgra IMPBRSONATIONS 
BertHa Zoser, 14¢ W. 69th &., New York 
Tel.: Endicott 4586 


Vocal Teacher 
and Coach 


Viale Montenero, 80 
Milan, Italy 


HELEN BRETT 


NEW VOCAL METHOD 
Specialist im correcting tremolo, breaks, 
limited range, etc. 

Class lessons $3. Private lessons $10 
French Singing Diction Classes $1.00 
Studio: 205 West 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 5420 





Megt.: 





MAO4><m pa 








ARIE ABILEAH 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Teacher at the Philadelphie 
Musical Academy 
Studio in New York: 
610 Steinway Hall 
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BOSTON PAYS TRIBUTE 





| ANNUAL RECITAL IN SYMPHONY HALL 
| NOVEMBER 30, 1930 


| 

HT “One admired first of all the fine resonance of Mr. Werrenrath’s voice 
| in the climaxes and dramatic passages. In them the quality is of a 
Wt rare nobility. Further, one admired the singer’s penetration into the 
HH essence of his songs; his persuasive delivery of them.”—Boston Tran- 
HTT script, Dec. 1, 1930. 





“The enthusiastic applause and insatiable appetite of the audience re- 
sulted in a long succession of encores.”—Boston Herald, Dec. 1, 1930. 


“The singer’s uncommon power of charming listeners lies in his vivid 
i imagination interpretively projected; his dramatic sense and his broad 
human sympathy.”—Boston Globe, Dec. 1, 1930. 


| “He is an uncommonly fine singer, an able interpreter, and—hats off! 
{|| —he knows how to make an afternoon of music entertaining.” —Bos- 
nal ; 
| | ton American, Dec. 1, 1930. 





“Singers with really good voices seem to grow scarcer rather than more 
| plentiful. There was especial reason, then, to rejoice in Mr. Werren- 
| rath’s rich and resonant tones, to listen to climaxes that were at once 
HHT telling and unforced. He left little or nothing to be desired.”- 
| Boston Post, Dec. 1, 1930. 








“HE HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED AS AMERICA’S FOREMOST CONCERT 
BARITONE AND NONE HAS COME FORTH SERIOUSLY TO DISPUTE THAT 
TITLE.”—Boston Post, December 1, 1930. 


REINALD 


WERRENRA 





Management 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


of the 








National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue New York 





Photo © G. Maillard Kesslere 


(Steinway Piano) GEORGE ENGLES--MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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GUSTAVE HINRICHS 


A Brief Outline of a Brilliant 
Career 


Gustave Hinrichs had his eightieth birth- 
day on December 10. Eighty years is a 
long time, and especially is it long and im- 
portant when the man who lives through it 
has been and remains constantly active. 
This Mr. Hinrichs has done. Today, at 
eighty, he is full of an extraordinary vital- 
ity which indicates the possession of wonder- 


E HINRICHS, 

on December 10, 

rthday and his sixty years of 
in American music life. 


” y J 1 
who, celebrated his eighti- 


eth bi 


activity 


ful health, and he is still busy, just now ar 
ranging and conducting music in the making 
of a moving picture. 

Gustave Hinrichs was born in a small town 
in the former duchy of Mecklenburg. His 
father was a member of a very reputable 
regimental band which gave string orchestra 
concerts regularly, so that young Gustave had 
an opportunity not only to listen but to play, 
and to become acquainted with the composi 
tions of the great classic composers as well 
as the best popular music of the day. It was 
thus he began his vast experience. He at 
tended an cendilaak: music school and sang 
in a chorus where he was the leading con- 
tralto. 

Gustave’s 
tary service, 


father, after quitting the mili- 
moved to Hamburg. This was 
when Gustave was fifteen years of age, and 
both of them soon found musical work. The 
boy actually at that time, so much was his 
efficiency, earned more than his father. Ham- 
burg offered him opportunities for a higher 
musical education, and he studied with Angelo 
Reisland and Edward Marxsen, the latter the 
teacher of the great Brahms. Gustave’s prog- 
ress was so rapid that he was able to secure 
a position at the Hamburg Opera at so early 
an age that he was the youngest member of 
the orchestra. Here there was an immense 
repertoire, and Gustave became familiar with 
all of the standard operas, and also heard 
Europe’s greatest stars. 

It so happened that a friend and school- 
mate of Gustave’s parents had gone to 
America, first to New York, then to San 
Francisco, where he had become a success- 
ful and prominent citizen. On a visit to 
Germany he became acquainted with the 
young Gustave and talked with his father 
about his future. His advice was that the 
boy should go to San Francisco, and this 
advice was acted upon. He arrived in San 
Francisco, May 6, 1870, after an exciting 
trip across the country in the primitive 
railroad trains of the time. Immediately 
upon arrival young Hinrichs got a small 
engagement, and immediately began to earn 
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a meager living. Good musicians were most 
welcome in the west, and his advance was 
rapid. Playing at a music festival in Sacra- 
mento he became acquainted with the young 
conductor, Hugo Mansfeldt, and the two 
became fast friends. In September of 1870 
Hinrichs conducted for the first time in his 
life the orchestral accompaniment to a solo 
played by the great cornet player from Eng- 
_ Jacques Levy. This was during a fair 
in Mechanics Pavillion, and resulted in a 
further recognition of his talent. 

He soon became established as a conductor 
of grand opera, and finally, when an opera 
company was organized by Carl Formes and 
Inez Fabri he became conductor of it, and fi- 
nancially one of the partners. This company 
gave an alternating repertoire in Italian and 
German. The season opened in September, 
1875, and continued during the whole winter, 
producing twenty-six different operas. 

In 1881 Rafael Joseffy moved to San Fran- 
and Mr. Hinrichs conducted twelve 
orchestra concerts for him, as a result of 
which the San Francisco Philharmonic 
Society was organized. Also the opera com- 
pany with which Mr. Hinrichs was asso- 
ciated developed into one of the only stable 
opera companies in the United States, the 
Tivoli Opera Company and Opera House 
of San Francisco. 

Finally, as a result of these successes, Mr. 
Hinrichs was chosen to be associate con- 
ductor with Theodore Thomas in the newly 
organized American opera with its home in 
the now defunct Academy of Music in New 
York City. That was in September, 1885, 
when Mr. Hinrichs moved to New York. 
There he did all the organizing and pre- 
paratory work, occupying four months, until 
the opening of the first American opera com- 
pany giving grand opera in English with 
American born artists. 

Mr. Hinrichs conducted, alternating with 
Theodore Thomas, “whose splendid orches- 
tra,” as he says, “was the finest body of in- 
strumentalists ever heard in New York City 
up to that time.” The company also went 
on tour, going as far west as the Pacific 
coast and as far north as Toronto, with, of 
course, the usual financial difficulties. Theo- 
dore Thomas finally withdrew and Mr. Hin- 
richs had to organize a new orchestra. He 
also conducted the opera season and extended 
tour alone, doing all the work himself with- 
out any assistance whatever. 

In 1887 the company disbanded to be im- 
mediately reformed with Mr. Hinrichs at its 
head, and gave the first popular grand opera 
season at the newly built Philadelphia Grand 
Opera House, Mr. Hinrichs both managing 
and conducting. The first effort lasted eigh- 
teen weeks. It was repeated nine successive 
seasons and became a regular institution in 
Philadelphia. Boston, New York, Baltimore 
and Washington were visited. The cast in- 
cluded famous singers and notable guest art- 
ists. In course of time Mr. Hinrichs pre- 
sented fifty-eight different operas with his 
company and gave first American perform- 
ances of Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
The Pearl Fishers, Manon Lescaut and 
L’Amico Fritz. The final season was given 
on a grand scale in the Academy of Music. 
A severe winter combined with labor troubles 
and a car strike resulted in financial fail- 
ure and Mr. Hinrichs was not able to re- 
cuperate from that blow. He has left opera 
management alone ever since. 


cisco 


At the end of the Philadelphia venture 
Mr. Hinrichs took his company to San Fran- 
cisco and Rave a very successful season of 
opera at the Tivoli in conjunction with local 
forces, after which he remained in his “home 
town,” teaching, and conducting syniphony 
concerts. After a time he returned to New 
York, taking charge of the opera class and 
orchestra at the National Conservatory of 
Music. He was also during seven years con- 
nected with the music department of Colum- 
bia University of which MacDowell was the 
head. Later on he conducted the Edgar Still- 
man Kelley Ben Hur music during six sea- 
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THE SITTIG TRIO 


Sittigs to Play Goldmark Trio 


The Sittig Trio will give its first concert 
of the season in Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 17, featuring Ru- 
bin Goldmark’s trio in D minor. Other 
numbers on the program are Haydn's trio 
in G major, the cello Sonata in F major by 


Marcello, and Violin Concerto by Nardini. 
On December 18, the Sittig Trio appears 
at the Academy in Utica, N. On No- 
vember 8 they played in Hightstown, N. J.; 
Williamsport, Pa. on November 25; Plan- 
dome, L. I., December 3; New Hope, Pa. 
on December 6, and Bridgeport, Conn., De- 
cember 7. 





When the second production was 
planned in London in 1912 he was selected 
to go over and conduct it. 

Mr. Hinrichs was a conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera House under the Grau and 
Conried managements. In Chicago he con- 
ducted not only opera but, in 1912, at Ravinia 
Park, eighty-four concerts of the Thomas 
Orchestra, now the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

In spite of all this unceasing activity Mr. 
Hinrichs composed an opera, Onti Ora, which 
was well received and lived through quite a 
number of performances. 

In recent years Mr. Hinrichs has been 
active in conducting film music, and is still 
doing so. He has written his memoirs, and 
they have proved so interesting that his 
friends have induced him to extend them to 
book length. His intimate artistic and per- 
sonal association with the world’s greatest 
musicians during the past sixty years and 
more, and his experience in the West as far 
back as 1870, are of such value that they 
should certainly be made permanent as a rec- 
ord in book form. There is probably no 
musician in America today who has seen 


sons. 


more, done more and accomplished more 
than Gustave Hinrichs. 


University Music Executives Meet 


The annual conference of music executives 
of state universities was held at the School of 
Music of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on November 20 to 22 inclu- 
sive, Earl V. Moore presiding. On this 
occasion problems pertaining to the study 
and administration of music in state univer- 
sities were discussed. There were addresses 
by Dr. Charles A. Sink, president of the 
School of Music, Phillip G. Clapp, Carlyle 
Scott, Charles H. Mills, Royal D. Hughes, 
Arthur Hackett, Albert A. Stanley and 
Earl V. Moore. 

The visiting guests were: Charles F. 
Rogers, Arizona; James T. Quarles, Mis- 
souri; Donald M. Swarthout, Kansas; 
Phillip G. Clapp, Iowa; John J. Landsbury, 
Oregon; Hywel C. Rowland, North Dakota ; 
W. R. Colton, South Dakota; Carlyle Scott, 
Minnesota; Charles H. Mills, Wisconsin; 
F. B. Stiven, Illinois, and R. D. Hughes, 
Ohio. 











HILDA 


BURKE 


Soprano of Chicago Civic Opera Company 


THIS 


SEASON’S DEBUT, NOVEMBER 6 


AS NEDDA IN PAGLIACCI 


“Made a pretty Nedda and her voice 
was delicious.” 


—Chicago Daily News 


“Demonstrated that the music of 
Nedda is exactly the right sort for 
her lovely voice.” 


—Chicago Daily Tribune 


Repertoire for Season: 


BUTTERFLY 
DON GIOVANNI 


LA BOHEME 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


MIGNON 
PAGLIACCI 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 


Steinway Building 


New York City 





IN CHIMES OF NORMANDY 


IN PAGLIACCI 
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“VANNI-MARCOUA 


ADDS NEW THRILLS TO OTELLO”’ 


—Chicago American 


“NOT SINCE MAUREL, HAVE WE HAD SUCH A POR- 
TRAYAL. THERE IS NO MAN WITH SUCH DICTION.” 


—Chicago Evening Post 





“He submitted the most expert, thoughtful and finely 
detailed impersonation of Iago that has been shown us.” 


| 
—Chicago Examiner | 


“AS FOR VANNI-MARCOUX, I CAME AWAY FROM | 
THE OPERA HOUSE WITH A CONVICTION THAT HE 
WAS THE FINEST IAGO I HAD EVER BEHELD.” 


—Chicago Tribune 

















‘As much a theater entity as John Barrymore used to be 
or Alfred Lunt now is.” } 


—Chicago Journal of Commerce 


“EVERY DETAIL WAS ADMIRABLE.” 


—C)hicago Daily News 














“HE KNOWS WHAT 
SHAKESPEARE MEANT 
AS WELL AS VERDI.” 
-——Edward Moore, Chicago | 
— inline Tribune, Nov. 26, 1930 | 


HIS VOICE CAUGHT 
EVERY SHADE AND 
INFLECTION, FROM 
CUNNING FLATTERY 
TO THE DIABOLICAL 
OUTBURST OF THE 
CREDO. THE VANNI- 
MARCOUX IAGO WAS 
A TRIUMPH.” 


_-Herman Devries, Chicago 
American, Nov. 26, 1930 





“cc 
Vanni-Marcoux made ot 


the Credo an unforget- | 
table moment.” | 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, | 


Chicago Examiner, 
Nov. 26, 1930 














“HIS TELLING OF CAS. 
SIO’S DREAM WAS ONE} 
OF THE MOST ASTON. | 
ISHING BITS OF NAR. | 
RATIVE IT WAS EVER | 
MY FORTUNE TO 
HEAR.” 


—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 
Eve. Post, Nov. 26, 1930 
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Life Story in Word and Picture of 
Giuseppe Verdi 


PART I 


To be published in eleven weekly instalments starting with this issue 


October 10, 1813 
Roncole, Italy 


Died: January 27, 1901 
Busseto, Italy 


Born: 


Photographs and data supplied by Dr. Karl Geiringer and La Scala Museum 
1 by Margherita 


Edited and amplified 
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The name of Giuseppe Verdi will no doubt bring to the minds of 
most people the highly successful and semi-popular operas which 
have been the stand-by of the operatic stages of the world for many, 
many years. Verdi began his career at a time when all that was 
expected of an operatic composer was the creation of pleasing vocal 
tunes, more or less in the mood of the situations suggested by the 
libretto. He was almost immediately successful as a result of gifts 
which were scarcely recognized at the time, and which, indeed, we 
have only within recent years come fully to appreciate. 

It can hardly be supposed that the public of 1850 paid much 
attention to questions of dramatic expression in the music of Verdi’s 
early operas. What the then public wanted was tunes, and we may 
reasonably assume that it was seldom realized that the suitability 
of mood of the tunes that Verdi wrote in his early days was in many 
cases a deciding factor in the success of his operas. 

We know that now better than it was known in those early days, 
because Verdi, as he developed, developed not along the line of 
producing better melody, but very distinctly along the line of pro- 
ducing more appropriate music, and this includes not only the 
melody but the accompaniment as well, and, we may add, also the 
recitatives, which gradually became intensely dramatic. 

The extraordinary fea- 
tures of this achievement 
are now fully recognized 
and accepted. It is almost 
sure that never before in 
the history of music has 
any composer developed 
to such a marked extent, 
and has brought about 
within himself an actual 
change, or at least what 
appears so. It would seem 
that Verdi 
early days, 
been unaware of his own 
capabilities, or simply 
drifted with the tide and 
did the things that lay 
nearest to hand. It is cer- 
tain that his development 
was not the result of the 


must, in his 


either have 


influence of any other mu- 
sician. The suggestion has 
been brought forward that 
the growth of the Wagner- 
ian school may have 
guided him. That, 
ever, may reasonably be 
doubted, because, although 
his operatic manner 
broadened and “thick- 
ened,” if the term may be 
excused, it never became 
Wagnerian. 

Indeed—if one will take 
a dispassionate view of 
the matter—one is likely 


how- 


to come to the conclusion 
that Wagner with his theo- 
ries was as far wrong in 
one direction as was Verdi 
in his very early works in 
the opposite direction. It 
was the style of the prede- 
of Verdi, which 


cessors 


(1) VERDI IN 1857 


(From a painting by Scalesi) 


Verdi simply continued in his early works, that angered Wagner 
and drove him to the great developments of his own talent which 
he mistook for theory. That is to say, Wagner could only have 
written as he did. He would have written that way even if he 
had never had a theory in the world. As it was, his theories were 
nothing but apologies, explanations and attempted proofs of the cor- 
rectness of his methods as opposed to what he believed to be the 
incorrectness of other methods. 

Theoretically, music drama is wonderful. Practically, the wind 
must be tempered to the shorn lamb—which is the public, and at 
least a portion of the guiding melody must be given to the voices, 
not all of it to the orchestra. 

This is not the place to discuss the complex and difficult problem 
of the psychology of attention. Briefly stated, this is derived from 
the recognized fact that the public unconsciously and instinctively 
listens to the leading melodic voice, and still more unconsciously 
and still more instinctively listens to the voice of the singer when 
there is a singer; a perfectly reasonable matter, because, after all, 
the singer in opera is talking about his own emotions and their 
relationships to the other characters in the play, and these are what 
the public is concerned with. And so it can only be a doubtful 
procedure to admit that 
the public shall listen with 
one ear, or one half of the 
attention, to the people on 
the stage, and with the 
other ear, or the other 
half of the attention, to 
what is going on in the or- 
chestra, particularly when 
that is the far more im- 
portant of the two. 

Whatever Wagner may 
have thought about this, 
Verdi most _ assuredly 
gradually became aware of 
the problems with which 
operatic development was 
confronted in his day, and 
solved these _ problems 
after his own manner. 
And we may believe it or 
not as we like, but this one 
foolish operatic enthusiast 
and prophet (the writer) 
holds firmly to the opinion 
that tune will not only 
survive but that it will get 
back into the voices of the 
singers, which will, of 
course, relegate the or- 
chestra to the place where 
it properly belongs, that 
is, more or less vivid ac- 
companiment. 

If we wish to know the 
future of opera, we must 
look at the work of Verdi 
in his last period, not at 
the work of Wagner. And 
it would be a failure to 
recognize the true great- 
ness of Verdi, to shut our 
minds to the extraordinary 
importance of the example 
that he has left us. 
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(2) VERDI'S BIRTHPLACE AT RONCOLE, NEAR BUSSETO. 


The little village of Roncole, a suburb of the sma!l town of Busseto, in Lombardy, = Ve; we (3) THE CHURCH AT RONCOLE. 
from Parma, was the birthplace of the great master of Italian opera, Giuseppe Verdi arlo —. ‘ f - : “— 
Verdi, married to Luigia Utini, had a small inn at Roncole and in addition a little shop where a page i Mot oe ce oa BaP oer donate 
the inhabitants could find and buy much that they needed for housekeeping. On October 10, oan a thet or a Nepeleanic goveranait. psn ee a ade of the 
1813, a son was born to these industrious parents. He was baptized Giuseppe Fortunato father os being twent eight but very grasiousiy the ate of Ga wether is 
Francesco. The house is now a national monument and a column with a bust of Verdi has been coda. ta tet Ge French were forced out of Lombardy by the Austrian 
erected in the yard. The composer at the age of seventy is seen standing in the foreground. and Russien armies and hordes. Robbing, destroying and killing, they entered 
the little hamlet of Roncole; Verdi's father fled into the mountains, while 
his wife and child hid in the belfry of this church. There, fortunately, they 
were safe from pursuit and pursuers. 


) THE CASTLE IN THE 
TOWN OF BUSSETO 
Busseto was something of a 
Weimar to the Duchy of 
Parma. Music was a subject 
uppermost in the minds of 
the citizens and rarely was 
one of them mentioned with- 
out his classification of singer, 
composer, violinist, etc. 
Once a week the good Carlo 
Verdi, Giuseppe’s father, 
went to Busseto from Ron- 
cole to fill his baskets with 
purchases for his store that 
he made from a certain 
dealer, Antonio Barezzi, a 
prosperous and genial soul 
who was destined to play a 
great part in the life of the 
youthful Giuseppe. (Photo by 
courtesy La Scala Museum). 


(5) THE THEATRE VERDI IN BUSSETO 
The town of Busseto recognizes in Verdi a great benefactor, During his 
lifetime he endowed many large legacies to it and in his will again donated 
150,000 lire to its charities. It was the master who built the Verdi Theater 
in the little town of Busseto. 


(6) THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPINET, 
on which the boy Giuseppe began his musical studies. It is said that the 
child showed musical leanings from babyhood when he would follow the 
village organ grinder beyond the sight of his mother. Father Carlo’s eagle 
eye soon noticed the boy's wandering after the itinerant musicians and 
thought to buy him a spinet. It meant sacrifice but the father had ambitions. 
Father Verdi proudly watched the boy play the first five notes of the scale 
and then gradually attempt chords. His practise was assiduous. Once he 
became ecstatic at having sounded the major third and fifth of tonic C, the 
next day falling into the depths of despondency at not being able to find them 
again. It was not long before the boy was placed under the tutelage of the 
local organist, Baistrocchi. At the end of a year Baistrocchi made the 
announcement that there was nothing further he could teach the boy. Two 
years later, at the age of ten, Giuseppe was appointed organist of Roncole, 
replacing his old teacher. (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) 


(7) THE FAMOUS INSCRIPTION IN THE SPINET 
One day the boy Giuseppe became very angry because he could not find certain harmonic combinations on his spinet. He began to fret and fume and finally deliberately 
damaged the instrument with a hammer. It then naturally needed repairing and was taken to a certain Stephen Cavaletti for attention. It was Cavaletti who carved the 
above inscription on one of the spinet’s jacks; its simple, ungrammatical language unfortunately cannot be literally translated. However, the gist of it is: “I, Stephen 
Cavaletti, made these new jacks and covered them with leather and I adjusted the pedal which I gave as a gift, just as I made the jacks gratuitously, seeing the good 
disposition of ae boy Giuseppe Verdi for learning to play the instrument, which is of itself reward enough to me for my troubles.” (Photo by courtesy La Scala Museum) 
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‘PERFECT CENTER” IN VOICE 
By G. A. LA FOREST 


“Perfect Center” in voice is a truer knowl- 
edge of cause and effect, a fundamental prin- 
ciple which is positive, practical, definite and 
tangible It is a base of support, an Arc or 
“Whole” in itself. With each individual it 
varies in degree of size, predomination, ve- 
locity and (spread). The sensations 
(mental and physical) of each individual 
producing and emitting “Perfect Center” in 
voice are similar, although in many instances 
this fundamental is arrived at and obtained 
from different angles and through different 
channels. At the start it is spontaneous 
(hair trigger) vocal and breath action; 
whereas not large in tone spread, still it has 
that tellingness which reaches to the farth- 
est points of the largest auditorium, clear, 
precise, .thrilling, with its spontaneity, con- 
tinuity, quality, velocity (carrying power). 

“Perfect Center” causation, localization 
and production are arrived at through and 
with the main intrinsic vocal action, Aryte- 
noideus (proper director muscles), combined 
with the positive breath action (Inter-Costal 
muscles). For this combinative action, we 
go right to or into the “vocal process” itself 
(no “beating around the bush”). The Direc- 
tor (proper) maintains or rehabilitates the 
correct First Position of instrumentation 
combined with exclusive Costal breath ac- 
tion. The command of the Director (proper) 
being connected with the above epiglottis 
(part of the aperture of the voice), fosters, 
repositions and maintains for speaking and 
singing the Natural of the throat apparatus. 

This vocal First Position is most impor- 
tant. From the old fourth reader we are 
told, first be sure you are right and then go 
ahead. The message left to us by the out- 
standing singer of our time is work, work, 
worl The author would append an after 
part to that: work and Relax. But do not 
try to build up a voice from a negative at- 
tempt or start. When this singer sang in 
Boston the critics said it was so easy for 
him to sing, he slopped gver in his emission. 
The singer retaliated that it was his art to 
show that it wa emitted; but if the 
critics only knew the facts they would state 
otherwise, that when he was singing with his 
lightest emission, he was using every bit of 
strength in his whole body. This combined 
with the tone wave tension test of beautiful 
cello playing, where it was found that for 
every beautiful tone produced the artist used 
four .nounds of pressure with his fingers, 
should be enough proof to warrant instru- 
mentalists (singers) to find out “where” and 
their quality should be produced and 
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energy, pep, force, spontaneous and combined 
action. When conditions are improved it is 
best to relax a bit (temporal relaxation, not 
perfect relaxation—this last is too dormant). 
In speaking and singing as we relax, we go 
to or take on the negative outer (forces) 
actions of the “vocal process’”—to be specific 
the Cricoid family (muscles) and the sec- 
ondary main breath action Diaphragmetric 
(muscles). 

The Cricoid family are below and on the 
outer edges of the vocal instrument and vocal 
center. Using the negative breath and voice 
actions, relative relaxation methods and pro- 
cedures are demanded and required, and are 
acquired by loosening lower jaw, not too 
much tension or stiffness of tongue, and not 
too much lock of the diaphragmatic action. 
Should one wish to start with the vowel as 
a fundamental voice builder combined with 
the cricoid vocal action and locked dia- 
phragmatic breath, well, “the battle of the 
ages is on,” and for even general emission 
there is always trouble and it takes a trick- 
ster to be able to get away with it. The 
standard elements of voice are entirely lack- 
ing, especially the thrill and velocity of “Per- 
fect Center” which is on the extreme oppo- 
site side of the battle. This fundamental on 
the opposite or positive side, “Perfect Cen- 
ter” in voice, is for all tones throughout the 
entire range of the voice, produced in the 
same manner, with the same “set-up,” and 
the emission of vibrations, sound and tone, 
rotates through the same groove and is 
placed in the ear of the listener. (Even 
though it be the little fellow up in the gal- 
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lery, he should get something without the 
aid of mechanical amplification. ) 

The only changes which occur with this 
master principle are Pitch of tones in vocal 
range (musical scales, families of tones as- 
cending and descending ). The next step af- 
ter mastering “Perfect Center” in voice is to 
recognize that between every three to four 
tones there exists a primary or subordinate- 
intermediate predomination action. We next 
recognize that there are Two Halfs of voice 
and voice range—Inner and Outer, or Upper 
and Lower Halfs (voice-tones). One more 
positive than the other. Each Half has two 
primary Cardinal predominating Sections. 
Each Cardinal Section has two Ordinals or 
subordinate (detail) intermediate sections. 
This latter is how the author complies with 
the three to four tone predominations or 
changes. The two primary Cardinal Sections 
in each half of voice (four sections) we 
build vocally (breath and voice actions), 
through and with the mediums of Four Or- 
ganized—Energetic Cardinal “Hums,” Rela- 
tives of “Perfect Center.” Each of these 
Cardinal Hums is caused and effected with 
relative Breath and Vocal Actions of the 
True Center, although each C Hum has a4 
marked differentiation in sound and produc- 
tion. Humming in an organized manner 
(spinning with flexibility), IS MUSICAL 
and permits of diatonic progression with 
“perfect pitch” (not sharp or flat) in both 
the major and minor scales. These funda- 
mentals with the flexibility spin are greatly 
needed for symphonic expression, operas, 
concerts and other professional versions of 
same, advanced “Symphonic Air Waves”— 
adaptations, chromatics and vocal orchestral 
effects. 
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Thirty- hee Eusatmuente for Coe tale: on Semit Tour 


Last spring Coe Glade made her first con- 
cert tour. She had several engagements 
subsequent to her big success with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. Everywhere she 
sang she made a conquest. Her voice, her 
musicianship and her personal charm became 
topics for elaborate discussion on music and 
society pages. 

Miss Glade planned a trip to Europe last 
summer, and accepted an invitation to spend 
several days with Mary Garden at the latter’s 
villa on the Riviera. But she got no farther 
than New York. A telegram from her con- 
cert manager advised her that she had been 
booked for a big concert tour in the autumn 
and that it would be necessary for her to 
begin her appearances a full month earlier 
than had been anticipated. 

The singer then went to New England, 
where she rested and prepared her concert 


repertory. She had developed a passionate 
fondness for the songs of Brahms and 
Richard Strauss, and she steeped herself in 
them during her vacation. 

Miss Glade’s recital in Evanston, IIl., was 
one of the first on her autumn schedule and 
was typical of the rest in many ways. / 
white French gown and pearls set off her black 
hair, her ivory-like face and her slender 
figure and she won her audience before she 
sang. The audience was typically North 
Shore—fashionable and sophisticated people 
who hear a score of prima donnas in one 
season, but they asked for encore after encore. 
The average newspaper review of Miss 
Glade’s concert on the last tour was one 
column. 

In three cities, Miss Glade was re-engaged 
for next season immediately after her con- 
certs. 


COE GLADE 
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Samoiloff Branch Studios in San 
Francisco 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, well-known vocal 
pedagogue, has arranged for the opening of 
Bel Canto Studios in both Oakland and San 
Francisco. Rose Ough is resident director. 
He will cover his teaching in both cities by 
flying there every other week-end from Los 
Angeles, and holding classes, afterward re- 
turning for his work there. 

Mr. Samoiloff had 130 students in his 
master class in San Francisco, many of 
whom desired to study with him personally, 
which was one of the reasons for opening 
permanent studios in both Oakland and San 
Francisco. There are now Samoiloff Bel 
Canto Studios in Victoria, Vancouver, B. C., 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore.. all in 
charge of resident directors during the year, 
where every summer Samoiloff personally 
conducts master classes, in addition to giving 
private lessons. Students from these schools 
are represented in his Los Angeles classes. 
where they followed him to continue ad- 
vanced work. 

Starting November 15, weekly renertory 
classes at the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios 
are free to the public; cards are obtainable 
from the secretary. On November 1, Ma- 
estro Conti arrived at the Samoiloff studios 
to begin coaching in opera repertoire; he will 
also conduct operatic performances in Los 
Angeles along new experimental lines, in 
which professional and advanced singers will 
form the company. Registrations for Ma- 
estro Conti’s class may be made by communi- 
cating with the secretary at the Samoiloff 
studio. - 


Newton Swift's Music for 


La Nativite 


The orchestral music for the annual Christ- 
mas performance, at the David Mannes 
Music School, of La Nativite has been com- 
pleted by Newton Swift, a member of the 
school’s faculty in piano and composition. 

Mr. Swift has written four pieces,—a Pre- 
lude, an Intermezzo, and a March of the 
Three Kings for string orchestra, organ, and 
harpsichord, and an Intermezzo for string 
quartet, using themes from French noels in 
the Tiersot collection which relates the Nativ- 
itv, and which forms the musical basis for the 
Mannes School production. Mr. Swift has 
not, however, confined his use of French noels 
to this group, but has also taken others as the 
themes for these four compositions. Three 
years ago Greta Torpadie, then on the vocal 
staff of the school, and Frank Bibb joined in 
costuming, staging, directing and orchestrat- 
ing the music for the presentation by singers 
and string orchestra of the Tiersot noels ; and 
that year, and the next, music by Handel, 
Franck, Ariosti, and Moszkowski was used for 
the introduction, interludes and finale. Mr. 
Swift’s music, built around the noels them- 
selves, now integrates the whole production, 
and lends a new and special interest to the 
third year of these performances. For 
younger students, their parents, and friends, 
La Nativite will be given Thursday after- 
noon, December 18; for older students and 
faculty the evening performance is Friday, 
December 19. Mme. von Ende and Mr. Bibb 
direct the production given by thirty students. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Presents Unusual Programs 


World Premiere of Mason Symphony—Richard Crooks and 
Hans Barth, Soloists 


Cincinnati, Outo.—The fourth pair of 
concerts played by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at Emery Auditorium, under the 
direction of Fritz Reiner, opened with the 
Vivaldi Concerto Grosso for string orches- 
tra, two solo violins and solo cello. Reiner 
has a particular love for the early masters 
and conducted the work with warm sym- 

athy. The soloists, Emil Heermann, Raoul 
Desaer and Karl Kirksmith, acquitted them- 
selves brilliantly and were heartily ap- 
plauded. A noble arrangement of the Bach 
organ Passacaglia, by Respighi, received a 
noteworthy performance at the hands of the 
orchestra and was indeed the climax of the 
concert. 

The fresh, delightful voice of Richard 
Crooks displayed itself to the best advantage 
in two Mozart arias. Here his musical un- 
derstanding brought out the beauty of the 
Mozart compositions. Crooks scored an em- 
phatic personal success in two songs of 
Rachmaninoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff, the 
Sorrow in Springtime and aria from May 
Night. 

Mr. Reiner gave an authoritative reading 
of the new Mason Symphony. It is hard 
to conceive of a more persuasive perform- 
ance. The symphony itself is cast in the 
classic mold and contains a dashing Scherzo, 
the trio of which is a charming pastorale. 
The craftsmanship is altogether admirable, 
but it is not startlingly modern as to 
harmony or structure. The composer, Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason, was greeted with gen- 
erous approbation. 

The heroes of the fifth pair of concerts 
were unquestionably Reiner and his re- 
doubtable band. The orchestra began the 
program with a stirring rendition of the 
Carnival overture by Dvorak and _ con- 
tributed a beautiful reading of the Mozart 
E flat Symphory. Reiner led with plasticity 
and winsome grace, the orchestra displayed 
its many colored tones to best advantage. 
The Weinberger Polka and Fugue proved 
to be a rollicking work, worked out in mas- 
terly fashion and played with great gusto. 
Hans Barth, the soloist, played a movement 
of the D minor Mozart concerto on the 
harpsichord, the Weber-Liszt-Polonaise on 
the piano, and his own concerto on the quar- 
tertone piano. The last named was an inter- 
esting novelty which offers intriguing possi- 
bilities. 

CINCINNATI CHAMBER ORCESTRA IN 
Auspicious Drsut 

The Cincinnati Woman's Club, Mrs. John 
Hoffmann, music chairman, presented the 
Cincinnati Chamber Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Walter Heermann in commemo- 
ration of Armistice Day. The orchestra 


was received most cordially by an audience 
which included many of the musical notables. 
Composed of twelve prominent members of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the 
Chamber Orchestra displayed a well knit 
ensemble and excellent tonal qualities. Wal- 
ter Heermann is a past master of the baton, 
and his ripe musicianship was heartily ap- 
plauded by the audience. The Schubert Oc- 
tet, Honegger Pastorale d’Ete, and Hol- 
brooke Reels and Strathspeys made up a 
program of exceptional merit. Of great 
interest was the first performance of the 
Suite Byzantine by the Cincinnati composer, 
C. Hugo Grimm. This work, built on the 
Byzantine scale, was scored most effectively 
and met with spontaneous appreciation. 


CLARE CLAIRBERT AND RICHARD BONELLI 
APPEAR IN RECITALS 


Clare Clairbert was presented in recital at 
Emery Auditorium, in the opening concert 
of the artist series sponsored by J. H. 
Thuman. Possessed of a winning stage 
presence, and a voice of great purity and 
brilliance, the diva was received with great 
enthusiasm by a large audience, which re- 
sponded particularly to the Russian Night- 
ingale, Alabieff, and applauded Madame 
Clairbert’s exquisite pianissimo and excep- 
tional staccato technic. 

The Matinee Musical Club, Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, president, presented Richard Bonelli 
in recital at the Hotel Gibson Ballroom. 
Mr. Bonelli is the fortunate possessor of a 
voice of great power and sonority, which 
lends itself equally well to dramatic arias of 
the Italian school and delicate songs of the 
modern French school. His rendition of 
Blinde Kuh, Brahms, and Les Anes du 
Caire, Emile Nerini, was deserving of the 
acclaim with which they were greeted. 

On November 13 at Emery Auditorium 
under the auspices of J. H. Thuman, La 
Argentina presented a varied program of 
dances. Her costumes were unusually ar- 
resting, and her picturesque interpretations 
earned unanimous approval. 


Cuiirton Music CLus PRESENTS 
ETTE Bropy Marcus 


ANTOIN- 


Antoinette Brody Marcus, who was ac- 
claimed with great enthusiasm in recital of 
Hugo Wolf songs, was presented at Hansel- 
mann Temple on November 18, by the Clif- 
ton Music Club. Her taste and musician- 
ship were again revealed, as were the mel- 
low, rich qualities of her voice. She sang 
Divination by Water and The Goat by 
Moussorgsky, Homeland by Gretchaninoff, 
and was accompanied by the Philharmonic 
Quartet. H. B. B. 





Hans Blechschmidt’s Third Year 
With German Opera 


Hans- Blechschmidt, conductor of the 
German Grand Opera Company since it 
started here three years ago, was born in a 
little village near Berlin. His father, a 


Photo by H. Tarr 
HANS BLECHSCHMIDT, 


conductor of the German Grand Opera 
Company. 


well known violinist who had appeared with 
some of the biggest violinists of his day, 
including Sarasate, gave him his first music 
lessons. Then he studied with Prof. W. 
Nick, a well known director of music in 

any. From the age of ten to sixteen, 
the boy studied piano and harmony. He 
was eighteen when he received his first 
engagement as conductor at the opera house 
in Plauen. Two years later he began a 


series of engagements in other opera houses 
in that country. All the time, however, he 
had kept up his playing and appeared next 
as soloist in Finland, Denmark, Holland and 
Sweden. 

Returning to Berlin, Mr. Blechschmidt 
studied under Prof. Gernsheim. In 1914 he 
was appointed conductor at the New Opera 
at Hamburg, later the Volks Opera. Then 
came the war. Hans Blechschmidt enlisted 
and during that time he played for Prince 
Lippe-Detwold, who become so_ interested 
in the young musician that he engaged him 
for his opera after peace had been declared. 

He next acted as teacher of piano and 
composition at the Deutsches Conservatory 
of Hamburg. In that city he introduced 
many important works of Max Reger. 

A great friendship had previously sprung 
up between Blechschmidt and Reger, when 
in G6ttingen, Mr. Blechschmidt gave the 
first performance of a Reger symphony. He 
brought the composer there for some of 
his chamber music. 

Later Mr. Blechschmidt went to Holland 
again where he taught, but in 1926 he re- 
turned to Berlin and subsequently to Ham- 
burg where he conducted radio and sym- 
phony music. In 1928 he came to America 
with the German Grand Opera Company. 

Mr. Blechschmidt was the first artist since 
the war to be invited by Siegfried Wagner 
to visit the Wagner Villa in Bayreuth, 
which occurred the day after he had given 
a concert with the celebrated Italian singer, 
Pos Carloforti, at the Richard Wagner 
Verein. 

Mr. Blechschmidt, before and after the 
German Opera tour, devotes much time to 
coaching German lieder and opera in his 
New York studio. He is an authority and 
has a number of prominent artists working 
with him, besides those of the German 
Opera Company. Emma Reddell of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company and Cather- 
ine Reiner are among them. 


N. Y. College of Music Students’ 
Recital 


The music and arts room, Grand Central 
Palace was crowded, November 21, standing 
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room being in demand, to hear the concert 
given by New York College of Music pupils. 
“Every number was the best,” said one 
hearer, which may not be quite correct but 
reflects the occasion. String quartet, piano, 
violin and vocal solos made up the varied 
program, one young man, Aaron Shapiro, 
appearing along with the following young 
women: Rosalind Palmer, Gloria Palmer, 
Marion Seitz, Marguerite Buttleman, Tessie 
Rutkowitz, Rosa Schapiro, Helen Goldwyn. 
Ruth Silbert and Gilda Paola Cassimir. 


Schipa Scores Great Success 
in Antwerp 


Gives Recital at Royal Flemish 
Opera 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM—A _ crowded theatre 
with the elite of Antwerp greeted the cele- 
brated lyric tenor, Tito Schipa, upon his 
first appearance here which preceded his 
operatic appearance at the Royal French 
Opera in Manon by Massenet. His classic 
part of the program included selections of 
Handel, Scarlatti and Caccini, and his second 
group comprised selections from Louisa Mil- 
ler, Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Donizetti’s 
Elisir d’Amore. The concluding part con- 
sisted of songs by de Falla, Padilla and others. 

To judge by the applause with which his 
selections were received, it would be indeed 
difficult to say in which particular group 
this artist excelled, and at the conclusion of 
the program he was most generous with en- 
cores which the enthusiastic audience de- 
manded. 

So much has been said and so often has one 
read of this artist’s charm, grace and de- 
livery as well as the beauty, limpidity and 
warmth of his voice, that it is useless to ex- 
pend time or space to seek new superlatives. 
The press was unanimous in calling the even- 
ing a great triumph for Tito Schipa. 

Two evenings later, Manon was given, 
with Schipa in the role of Des Grieux and 
he here repeated his success to a packed 
house, at which the British Ambassador at 
Brussels, American Consul General and 
other notables assisted. 


Yule Pageant for Victoria, B. C. 


Christmas at the Hotel Empress, Victoria, 
B.C., will be a colorful occasion. H. F. 
Mathews, general manager of the Canadian 
Pacific western hotels, announces that yule- 
tide pageantry, after the best traditions of 
medieval England, will be enacted. Carol 
singers, pages and a court jester will accom- 
pany the yule log and boar’s head as they are 
borne to the banquet table. Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor R. Randolph Bruce is officially spon- 
soring the celebration. From February 23 to 
28 the Empress Hotel will be the headquar- 
ters of the midwinter golf tournament to be 
played on the Oak Bay course of the Vic- 
toria Golf Club. 


Amato Pupil Wins Caruso 
Fellowship 


Jose M. Santiago, baritone, has been 
awarded the Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation operatic fellowship. Mr. Santi- 
ago was chosen in competitive auditions held 
recently by the National Music League, in 
Town Hall, New York. The judges were 
Leon Rothier, Paul Reimers, Victor Harris, 
Isadore Luckstone and George H. Street. 
The award provides funds to send the winner 
to Italy for a year’s operatic study and ex- 
perience. Mr. Santiago, a native of Manila, 
P. I., is a member of Roxy’s company, and is 
frequently heard over the radio. He is at 
present studying with Pasquale Amato. 
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A Talk With Grainger 


(Continued from page 7) 


ruined, if not made altogether impossible by 
the absence of these necessary instruments. 
He says he has difficulty with the train con- 
ductors if he tries to get these bulky affairs 
into the sleeping cars, and he has now de- 
vised a plan whereby the bells may be taken 
apart and nested one in the other like an egg 
in an egg cup, and the whole then packed 
into a small bag, which, the writer under- 
stood, Grainger carries himself. He says it 
is very heavy, but takes up little space 
Grainger has developed recently a new 
method of score construction which has not 
been tried long enough for him to know 
whether or not it will be commercially profit 
able. It consists of so arranging the “cues” 
in the orchestra parts that the piece may be 
played by any combination of instruments 
from two or three to 100 or so—in other 
words, from the very smallest combination 
of instruments to full orchestra, and with 
almost any combination which may happen 
between the two. In order to accomplish 
this, he writes the parts first, and has a copy- 
ist reduce these parts to a score afterwards 
He says the matter takes a lot of thought 
and is difficult and complicated, but effective 
in performance. This simply means that 
instruments are lacking, as they may 
amateur orchestras, the 
able to perform the work. 
added with a laugh, “it takes 
interpret these and use 
and I have found that people 


where 
be in school or 
players are still 
“But,” he 
thought to 
them properly, 
hate to think.” 

It is amusing 
tell his interviewer 
course, the interviewer 
but Grainger says so, 
Perhaps he thinks he 
he does, or should have accomplished more 
than he has, but how that could be humanly 
possible one fails to perceive Anyhow, he 
says he is lazy, and by way of illustrating 
the fact he tells of some of his early experi 
He moved to London with his mother 
when he was quite a boy, and the only per 
son he knew in London was Melba. Melba 
heard him play and asked him what he 
wanted to do. He told her he wanted to 
play accompaniments. Melba said, “You 
must not play accompaniments. I will intro- 
will get concert engage- 


scores 


to have Grainger sit up < 
that he is lazy 

does not believe it, 
and he should know 


should do more than 


ences 


you and you 
want concert en 
accompaniments 
time 


he said, “I do not 
I ant to play 
rest of my 


gagements 
and spend the reading and 
composing.” 
Howe ver Me Iba’s advice pre vailed and he 
troduced and mcert engagements, 
rapidly somewhat promi 
was about vears old 
After a while it was suggested to 
him that he form one of a concert party ac 
companying a world-famous artist on a trip 
to Australia He was anxious to go because 
he felt that this would give him a period of 
comparative and, being lazy, he de 
It was urged that to play second to 
uld be injurious to his ris- 
insisted, and, as he 
very kind about it and let 
So he went to Australia 
apparently got worse and 
unti! he was almost dropped out of the 
party At least, that is the way this 
understood it ar nd he hopes he under 
rrectly. A few years later he was 
engaged for a similar tour. In his 
was agreed that the tour might be 
to so many weeks or dates at the 
However, after part of the tour 
Was cy ted, the manager getting more 
ind more disgusted with the youthful Percy 
every day, he was finally told that he might 
ontinue at a very much reduced salary and 
name removed from the billboard 
announcements of the tour. He protested 
that that was not in the contract, which 
arranged for an extension of the tour, but 
1anager said, “This is not the same tour 
ur is dk now beginning 
Percy. withdrew, 


got cé 
became 


was If 
and very 
nent He 


the time 


seventeen 


leisure, 
sired it 
any other artist w 
ing fame, but he 
his mother 
him have his way 
nd his 


Says, 


was 


reception 
worse 
concert 
writer 


stood it cc 


extended 
same 1€¢€ 


1 
mpc 


with his 


ne and we are 


” eft which 


pon 


forgot all about the tour and learned to 
swim. 

However, the world now knows that what- 
ever Grainger may have done in his youth, 
he profitably reformed as he grew older, 
learned to be a great pianist, made himself 
a world-wide reputation, and became a much 
cherished composer—but we have already 
talked about his royalties. 

Grainger has lived in America for more 
than fifteen years, and although he has made 
concert tours in other lands since taking up 
his permanent residence here, this has been 
his home and in it he spends most of his 
time. He knows America intimately and 
loves it as if it were his native land, feeling, 
indeed, a kinship between his nationality and 
ideals and the reputed, though rapidly chang- 
ing, nationality of America and its ideals 
3ut he holds it against America that we do 
not appreciate our native genius, and that 
we have an inordinate devotion to everything 
foreign. As to the American composer, he 
says there are some among us who should 
be far more widely known than they are, and 
he cannot see in what way the European 
composer is superior to them. He does, 
however, feel that the American should be 
American and write in what is to him a 
natural idiom, instead of allowing himself to 

European influences 
upon this point Grainger 
ideas that are original. In the first place, he 
that jazz and ragtime and associated 
idioms are not negroid at all, but are pure 
Nordic or Anglo-Saxon. The writer pointed 
out to him that syncopation was certainly 
derived from the negro, to which he replied 
that it was not certain at all that it was 
derived from the negro, that he himself was 
not convinced of that fact because the tunes 
from which these early American negroes 
derived their so-called folk songs were syn- 

copated in the land of their source 

That is one point. Another point is that 

Grainger feels that Americans would be 
much more likely to be influenced by the 
music of a writer like Debussy than by the 
Germans. He says there are certain nations 
that still believe in force. There are other 
nations that have become gentle, who hate 
and whose musical expression will be 
gentle. Germany is still one of the nations 
that believes in force, and one expects music 
of the step type to come from it He 
that he himself, and he believes most 
Americans and English people and other 
Nordics, with a few exceptions, simply hate 
to be forced to resort to harsh language or 
roughness of any kind, that this character- 
is expressed in the music of Debussy 
and many others, Cyril Scott, for instance, 
ind among the Americans, Carpenter and 
Griffes, and that Americans who imagine 
that their music should be different and that 
this is an alien influence, are simply mis- 
taken. The mere fact that the American 
did not perhaps invent this idiom proves 
nothing, since they have found it fully suited 
to their emotional need, and have naturally 
adopted it for their self-expression. F. P. 


Press Praise for Lilyan Thompson 

Lilyan Thompson, contralto, received some 
splendid tributes from the press following 
one of her New York recital appearances. 
\ccording to the New York Sun, “Miss 


be subject to 


However, has 


says 


1orce 


LOOSE 


Savs 


istic 
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Thompson gave an outstanding program of 
German, French and American songs, dis- 
closing a voice unusually rich and mellow.” 
The critic of the Evening World declared 
that Miss Thompson possesses a voice of 
pleasing quality, while the New York Amer- 
ican commented on her “deep contralto voice, 
dulcet as a cello and smoothly emitted.” The 
New York Times was of the opinion that 
“Miss Thompson showed musical taste in 
selection and a sympathetic voice in delivery 
of her varied songs in four languages.” 


National Opera Club President’s 


Reception 
“To meet Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, 
president, and the board of directors of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs,” said 
the cards issued by Baroness von Klenner, 


BARONESS EVANS VON KLENNER 
affair of the Na- 
A. W. A. Club 


November 21 
tional Opera Club, at the 
House, New York. 

Quite the largest crowd ever seen in this 
auditorium listened to the music and the 
many illuminating and humorous remarks 
by various speakers. Contralto songs by 
American composers, sung by Elsie L. 
Luker, and a scene from Tales of Hoffman, 
sung by Berenice Allaire, soprano, opened 
the program. 

President 


anent the 


von Klenner was at her best, 


December 13, 930 
introducing President Ottaway of the Na- 
tional Federation, and Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley. The charming appearance and 
tactful address by Mrs. Ottaway, as well as 
the forceful remarks of Mrs. Kelley were 
heartily applauded. Both ladies echoed the 
grateful thanks of the Federation to Baroness 
von Klenner for her continued activity in 
behalf of the Federation, Mrs. Birmingham 
saying: “We are proud of what she is do- 
ing.” Mrs. Schuler, city president, said that 
“her influence extends throughout the state 
and nation.” 

President von Klenner named the two 
slogans of the club, first, Dollar Opera, and 
second, An American Composer on Every 
Program. The latter is exactly what Presi- 
dent Ottaway is trying to accomplish; more 
power to her! Don Pasquale was presented 
as the climax of the affair, given in costume, 
with scenery, and this humorous work, so 
seldom heard, was much enjoyed. The five 
principals included Cornelia Zuccari, Giu- 
seppe La Puma, Enzo Seragini, Alfonso At- 
tansio and Mario Sogno, all of whom proved 
able singer-actors. Miss Zuccari sang the 
opening ye with brilliant voice and 
ringing high ¢ Mr. La Puma had a good 
role in the Don, singing and acting with 
animation and ever present humor. Mr. 
Demacchi played splendid accompaniments, 
and the enthusiasm rose during each act, 
reaching a well deserved climax at the close. 
Dancing followed the introduction of many 
members of the Federation, and the affair 
must be registered as quite the most. bril- 
liant yet witnessed at the A. W. A. Club 
House. 


Another Proschowski Pupil 
Climbing to Fame 

Mary Healy, lyric coloratura, who took 
a high place in the Atwater Kent contest 
last year, has been continuing her studies 
with Frantz Proschowski at the Chicago 
Musical Collee since the opening of the 
season. Miss Healy is booked for several 
concerts in the east this year, among which 
is a recital at Symphony Hall in Boston. 
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Program of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association Meeting 


Howard Hanson, President 


The Music Teachers’ National Association, 
ot which Howard Hanson is the ae 
will meet in St. Louis, December 29-31, i 
joint session with the National Liason 
of Schools of Music and the Phi Mu Alpha 
Musical Fraternity. 

Membership in the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association is open to all those in- 
terested in the progress of music in this 
country and in music education. Anyone de- 
siring to join may send four dollars to Dean 
Donald M. Swarthout, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. If they 
will do so before December 29 they will re- 
ceive a membership card which will admit 
them to all of the St. Louis sessions and 
will also entitle them to a bound copy of 
the book of proceedings, which is published 
annually after each session. 

The program of this convention will be as 
follows, subject perhaps to slight change: 

December 29, at 9:30, general topic for 
discussion: Music in Higher Education; (1) 
The Trend of Professional Education in Mu- 
sic; (2) The Standardization of the Bache- 
lor of Music Degree in the United States; 
(3) Music as a Subject of Concentration in 
the Liberal Arts College; (4) Music in 
the Life of the Average College Student. 

December 29 at 2:00, general topic for 
discussion: Public School Relationships—(1) 
The Public School and the Private Teacher 
(2) The Place of the Public School in the 
Music of the Community; (3) The Educa- 
tion of the Supervisor; (4) The State Board 
of Education and the Battle of the Certifi- 
cates. 

December 30 at 9:30, general topic for dis- 


cussion: Present Day Social Aspects of Mu- 
sic—(1)The New Problem of Leisure; (2) 
Music in Settlement and Community Houses 
and Settlement Music Schools; (3) The 
Amateur in Music; (4) Music Clubs, a Sig- 
nificant Factor in National Development. 

December 30 at 2:00, general topic for 
discussion: The Production, Publication and 
Performance of Music Under Changing 
Conditions—(1) The American Composer 
and The New Day; (2) Problems of the 
Music Publisher in 1930 and a Forecast of 
the Future; (3) Some 1930 Problems of the 
Concert Manager; (4) The Radio, a Curse 
or a Blessing. 

December 31 at 9:30, general topic for dis- 
cussion: Some Modern Developments in 
Piano and Vocal Pedagogy—(1) Piano 
Forum, Rudolph Ganz presiding; (2) Voice 
Forum, George Fergusson presiding. 

December 31 at 2:30, general topic for 
discussion: The Music Industries and Edu- 
cation—(1) The Instrument Manufacturer 
and the Local Band; (2) What is Happen- 
ing to the Piano; (3) Education Through 
the Ear; (4) Mechanics and Music. 

The speakers will be: Harold L. Butler, 
J. Lawrence Erb, Earl V. Moore, Charles B. 
Righter, James T. Quarles, Osbourne Mc- 
Conathy, Augustus D. Zanzig, Howard Han- 
son, Russell Carter, Peter Dykema, Martha 
Cruikshank, Burnet Tuthill, Mrs. Elmer 
Ottaway, Charles S. Skilton, Elizabeth 
Cueny, Alice Keith, Rudolph Ganz, Stanley 
Chapple, Grace Nash, George Fergusson, 
Frederick H. Haywood, William Arms 
Fisher, C. D. Greenleaf, Otto Miessner, 
Frances Clark and Joseph Webber. 





Polacco Resigns From Chicago 
Opera 


Word comes of the resignation of Maestro 
Giorgio Polacco, musical director and con- 
ductor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany since its organization in 1922. His 
resignation has been accepted “with great 
regret” by Samuel I'nsull, president. Maestro 
Polacco was prevented from rejoining the 
company this season by illness. After plan- 
ning to sail for America on several occa- 
sions, only to be advised by his physician 
to delay the sailing, Maestro Polacco finally 
reached the decision to resign. 

Polacco joined the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation in the fall of 1918 as a conductor, 
remaining for the season of 1918-19. He 
returned to the Chicago Opera Association 
as a conductor for the post-season tour of 
1922, and that fall, when the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company was organized, became the 
company’s musical director. During his ser- 
vice as musical director of the company, he 
conducted many American and Chicago pre- 
mieres of operas. 


Stradivarius Quartet Plays 
The Stradivarius Quartet and Leopold 
Mannes gave the second concert of the cur- 
rent chamber of music series at the David 
Mannes Music School, November 30, playing 
a prelude (unpublished) by Emmanuel Moor, 





TILLY BARMACH, 


soprano, artist-pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
who recently gave a highly successful recital 
in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia. Miss 
Barmach has a voice of great natural beauty, 
good volume and wide range. She sings 
with that ease which comes from fully de- 
veloped technic, and perfectly working vocal 
mechanism. A _ sizable audience applauded 
the young singer at Witherspoon Hall, and 
the press also paid tribute to her vocal and 
artistic ability. Ruth Leaf Hall at the piano, 
furnished finely artistic accompaniment, 
(Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt) 


and the D minor string quartet of Mozart. 
Leopold Mannes’ analysis was devoted prin- 
cipally to the Mozart work, but included also 
a short talk on the Moor Prelude. The third 
concert in this Sunday afternoon series will 
be given December 14, when the Glazounoft 
A major string quartet will be played. 


London Praises San-Malo 
To Give New York Recitals 


A fine notice of San-Malo comes from the 
London Daily Telegraph, which says that 
his recital at Wigmore Hall was of unusual 
interest, since the performance, style and out- 
look were somewhat rare. In the first place, 
says the critic, there is not a shadow of 
showmanship in the violinist’s manner. His 
temperament reveals itself in the reading, 
which is invariably sane, and the warm tone 
he draws from the instrument—not in poise 
or gesture. The same critic says that the 
violinist gave to the music the passion that 
the composers demanded, but that he played 
with clearness in every phrase and studied 
beauty in each passage, testifying to a per- 
fectly cool mind behind it all. 

This is the same impression that Mr. San- 
Malo has made upon American audiences. 

Mr. San-Malo will make his first appear- 
ance in America this year in an all-Bach 
recital with Arthur Shattuck at the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza January 13. His Carnegie Hall 
recital takes place on January 31. 


Third Subscription Concert of 
Manhattan Symphony 


The third subscription concert of the Man- 
hattan Symphony Orchestra, Henry Hadley 
conducting, will take place at Mecca rege 
torium on Sunday evening, December 14, a 
9 o'clock. There will be two soloists at this 
concert. Eunice Howard will play the Bee- 
thoven piano concerto in C minor with ca- 
denza by Stojowski, and Emma Hoyt will 
sing Debussy’s s aria from The Blessed 
Damosel. The rest of the program will 
consist of Sakuntala overture, by Goldmark; 
Walton's overture, Portsmouth Point, and a 
first performance in New York of California 
Festival Scenes, by Converse, an American 
cemposer well known to local audiences. 

This will be the last concert of the Man- 
hattan Symphony before the holidays, and 
activities will be resumed on January 11 at 
Mecca Auditorium with John Powell, pi- 
anist, and Inez Barbour, soprano, as soloists. 
The orchestra has been augmented to one 
hundred musicians this season, with David 
Robinson, who was formerly concertmaster 
with the Chicago Opera, acting in a similar 
Capacity with this organization, 


Young American Artists’ Series 

The seventh concert of the young Ameri- 
can Artists’ Series will take place tomorrow 
afternoon at the Barbizon Club. David 
Barnett, American composer-pianist, will 
present a program of his own composi- 
tions, assisted by Joseph Coleman, violinist, 
and Julian Kahn, cellist. The offerings 
will be a Trio (op. 8) and three Interludes 
for piano solo (op, 7), played by the com- 
poser. 
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Master pianist at sixteen. 
—Daily Telegraph. 


If he develops a musical faculty as re- 
markable as his pianistic faculty he will 
be a “World’s Wonder.” 

—Ernest Newman in Sunday Times 


His command of the keyboard is simply 
amazing. One of the great pianists of the 
future. —Reteree 


It is a marvelous thing to have a piano- 
forte technique like Cherkassky’s at his 
age. —Observer. 

He should become one of the 
pianists of the world. 


great 


—Star. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The young artist made a great sensation 
and met with a flattering reception; excited 
enthusiasm prevailed throughout the con- 
cert. Better pianoforte than Shura pre- 
sented, has not been heard in Auckland 

—The Auckland Star. 


Nine recitals, on alternate days, but 
Shura Cherkassky continues to hold the 
attention which he captured a week ago, 
on his first amazing demonstration of tech- 
nical brilliance and musicianship 

—Christchurch Sun 


He is a master of the keyboard in the 
same sense as Paderewski, Hofmann, and 
Rachmaninoff, and that with a lifetime 
yet before him. 

—Wellington Dominion 


Shura Cherkassky kept his delighted audi- 
ence enthralled with his remarkable per- 
formances. 

—The Auckland Star 


AUSTRALIA 


There are few pianoforte artists who can 
be sure of filling the house for six recitals, 
but Shura Cherkassky, boy pianist, gave 
his fifth recital tonight to a large audience, 
end promises a matinee farewell on Tues 
day. —The Adelaide Mail. 


Many great pianists have visited Adel- 
aide, but none have stirred the a 
of music lovers as has this gen 

—The Adelaide Advertiser 


The phenomenon remains one that the 
world does not witness often, and these 
recitals of Shura Cherkassky will long be 
remembered. 

—Perth West Australian. 


Sydney’s normal attitude of mind to 
world artists is one of enthusiasm, but 
nothing has been seen for a long time to 
evual the scenes that took place in the 
Town Hall. 

—Sydney Daily Telegraph Pictorial. 


The young genius is undoubtedly one of 
the most phenomenal musicians that has 
ever visited Australia. At the age of 16 
he can do what the giants of the piano have 
been striving to do all their lives. 

—Sydney Sunday Times 


An astonished audience grew more and 
more fervent in demonstrations. 
—Perth West Australian. 


Cherkassky is already one of the first 
pianists of the day. His marvellous gifts 
and attainments will assure him an audi- 
ence in any city of the world. 

—The Melbourne Age 


Music has wrought one of 
in Shura Cherkassky. 
—Melbourne Sun News-Pictorial 


its marvels 


In tour of 120 con- 
certs during last two 
years including ap- 
pearances in London, 
New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Afric: 
British Isles and 
Paris. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Three thousand people last night listened 
to a superb exhibition of pianism. This 
seventeen year old phenomenon (no other 
word will adequately indicate his mar- 
vellous talent) drew the biggest and most 
distinguished audience the City Hall has 
seen for many years, held it enthralled for 
two hours, and finally moved it to cheer 
until the walls echoed again. It was an 
unforgettable experience 
-—Johannesburg Rand Daily Mail. 
Cherkassky had scored one of the most 
remarkable triumphs in the musical history 
of Johannesburg, and he was repeatedly re- 
called to the platform by an astonished 
and thoroughly excited audience of nearly 
3,000 people. 
—Johannesburg Transvaal Star 
Long before the recital was timed to 
commence a huge crowd had gathered and 
the inevitable result was that many hun- 
dreds were again unable to gain admission. 
—Johannesburg Star 
Has everything that makes for greatness; 
technique, feeling, imagination. He is al- 
ready a great figure in the pianistic world; 
he may become its greatest. 
—Durban Natal Advertiser. 


BRITISH ISLES 

There was tremendous applause for Cher- 
kassky. Every bit of it was earned by his 
amazing exhibition of virtuosity. 

—The Leicester Mail. 

His performance was amazing. There has 
certainly never been anything finer 

—Edinburgh Evening News 
as the “greatest musical find 


Described 
of the generation. 
—Glasgow Record and Mail 
Undoubtedly Cherkassky is a phenom- 
enon. 
—The Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 
He gave us a graceful, and always com- 
manding performance. 
—The Liverpool Echo 
A notable feature of the concert was the 
wonderful playing of the young pianist. 
rish Independent 
Truly, he is a marvel. Under 17 years 
of age, he is yet a finished technician and a 
mature artist. 
—The Irish News and Belfast 
Morning News 
was a revelation in 
and compelling. 
likely to realize 


His performance 
musicianship—astounding 
This youthful artist is 
Paderewski’s prophecy 

—Beltast News Letter. 

Extraordinary scenes of enthusiasm were 
evoked by the remarkably brilliant playing 
of the youthful pianist. 

—Gloucester Citizen 
PARIS 


His transcendental technic was not the 
feature of his playing that interested me the 
most; it was, rather, the manner in which 
he succeeded in carrying out his interpre- 
tative designs, which reflected a conscious 
and active volition extremely rare in so 
young an artist. —Oecuvre 

Profound, enthusiastic playing. Cherkas- 
sky might well be termed “The man of 
the octaves.”” He scored a tremendous suc- 
cess, which became delirious when he, after 
having bowed many times, not without a 
certain embarrassment, gave a scintillating 
performance of the Blue Danube. It was 
really necessary to cling to one’s seat so 
as not to succumb to the temptation to 
execute a little waltz in the aisle in tune 
with these dance rhythms —Candide 

Shura Cherkassky is undoubtedly one of 
the direct line of great virtuosi. His fin- 
gers are agility itself. His hands play suc- 
cessions octaves of their own volition. 
Furthermore, his purling runs are exquisite, 
and created marvellous effects in the Blue 
Danube Waltz of Strauss. He played the 
Sonata in B Minor by iszt, and the 
Brahms Rhapsody in the same key, ma- 
iestically The recital opened with th- 
Bach-Liszt organ fantasie and fugue, which 
was played with engaging energy by this 
eminent piano virtuoso 


—Courrier Musicale 
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[ Berore THE New York Pustic 


DECEMBER 1 
Alfred Mirovitch 

Town Hall held a large 
evening piano recital by Alfred Mirovitch, 
who reappeared in New York after an ab- 
sence of four years, spent in touring far-off 
countries 

Mirovitch is a serious, dignified player, 
who has developed his art into well ordered 
and well considered proportions. He seems 
bent on relegating technic to its proper mis- 
sion, as merely a means toward an end. 
The end, with Mirovitch, is ostensibly the 
reverential setting forth of the structure, lit 
eral contents, and beauties of the music he 
interprets. 

Many interesting moments were presented 
by Mirovitch, and he made them attractive 
especially through his finely modulated tone 
and touch, his sensitive phrasing, and his 
controlled response to the various styles of 
the music on his program 

A high degree of enthusiasm 
encores resulted during and after 
playing of the Handel-Brahms Variations, 
Schumann’s Papillons, Brahms’ E flat Rhap- 
Chopin's B minor Sonata, and a group 
Albeniz, De Falla and Doh- 


DECEMBER 2 
Harold Triggs 

A good sized and discriminative audience 
thoroughly appreciated the distinctive quali- 
Harold Triggs as again demonstrated 
by this eminent young American pianist in 
a recital at Town Hall. Mr. Triggs’ tech 
nical mastery of the piano and musicianship 
stamp him as one of the very best pianists 
this country has yet — In two compo- 
Peerson, a Sicilienne by W. F 
Schubert’s A major Sonata, the fourth 
sonata of Scriabine and numbers by Chopin, 
Pick-Mangiagalli, Lecuqna and himself, the 
recitalist clearly demonstrated his exceptional 
interpretative gifts, his genuine, rich piano 
tone, unerring of rhythm—in short all 
the qualities that are requisite in the equip 
ment of a piano virtuoso of the highest order 
Mr. Triggs’ own Preludes are well written 
and tive from a pianistic standpoint, 
modern in harmonization and atmosphere, 
but not too much so. Interesting encores sup 
plemented the printed list. 
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31), Debussy’s La Mer, and, in parts, Arthur 
Shepherd’s Horizons, was beautifully played 
and much appreciated by the listeners. The 
“machine sounds” were contributed by a Rus- 
sian composer, Alexander Mosoloff, under 
the title, Factory, Music for Machines. The 
composition was appreciated chiefly for its 
brevity, which is its main virtue. 

Mr. Shepherd is an American composer, 
having been born at Paris, Idaho, in 1880. 
His Horizons, besides containing original and 
typical tunes by Shepherd, requisitions a 
number of cowboy songs, such as The Dying 
Cowboy, The Old Chisholm Trail, and a so- 
called Dogie Song. The four movements are 
entitled Westward, The Lone Prairee, The 
Old Chisholm Trail and Canyons. The or 
chestration of the piece is euphonious and 
satisfying, the various moods are well car- 
ried out, and there is much of real musical 
beauty throughout. The work was superbly 
performed by Conductor Sokoloff and his 
skilled players, and was cordially received. 

In the Haydn and Debussy’s beautiful 
suite the playing again was of the high order 
to which the Cleveland aggregation has here- 
tofore accustomed us. 


The Debussy Club 
Club presented 
Hudon, soprano; Joseph Reilich, violinist, 
and Elmo Russ, pianist, in an attractive 
program on December 2. Mr. Reilich played 
the first movement of the concerto in B 
minor by Saint-Saéns, as well as pieces by 
Pugnani, Debussy, Gossec and Russ, the last 
mentioned composer’s Dreams, a number 
which is heard frequently over the radio. 

Mme. Hudon sang music by Grétry, De- 
bussy, Bachelet, Bemberg and Elmo Russ. 
The Russ songs included Nocturne (written 
for Mme. Hudon), Dream House and The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat. 

Mr. Russ was heard in three of his own 
compositions (Chanson Lyrique, Miniature 
Pastorale and Africa) and an arrangement 
of Home Sweet Home for the left hand 
alone. In the Elegie by Massenet, sung by 
Mme. Hudon, Mr. Reilich played a violin 
obligato. 

All three artists were 
ceived by the audience. 


DECEMBER 3 
Frances Newsom 

The recital of Frances Newsom at Bar- 
bizon-Plaza concert hall enabled this lyric 
coloratura soprano to exhibit manifold giits. 
A voice of pleasant quality is supplemented 
by most skilful management, clear enun- 
ciation in several languages, and ineratetong 
personality. Three old-time airs by Gretry, 
Mozart and Vaccai, for which she had made 
the translations into English, showed her 
charm of voice and interpretation. Marietta’s 
Lied from Die Tote Stadt (Korngold’s 
opera) were sung by her in perfect German, 
with poise and due effect. These songs in 
waltz tempo by Alexander Zemlinsky, (teach- 
er of Korngold) gave pleasure because of 
their melodiousness and gaiety, with brilliant 
piano part; an English text of these was 
also hers. The Kiicken Variations, a group 
by living composers and a series cf six folk 
songs, the last named sung in their original 
languages, completed the interesting program. 
James Caskey was an excellent accompanist. 


Harold Bryson 
Harold Bryson, 


The Debussy Hermine 


enthusiastically re 


New York baritone, gave 
his first recital here at Town Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Bryson’s pro- 
gram included songs by Beethoven, Rontani, 
Falconieri, Handel, Schubert, Wolf, De- 
bussy, Borodin and Gretchaninoff. English 
and American composers were represented 
in songs by Bridge, Carpenter, Rasbach, 
Somervell and Protheroe. This was obvi- 
ously a program which offered variety, and 
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it was, in addition, interesting and well sung. 
Mr. Bryson, who is a teacher and choir solo- 
ist as well as concert artist, has a voice of 
great natural beauty, and knows, moreover, 
how to use it. The familiar baritone quali- 
ties of power, richness and vibrant tone 
were noted, enhanced by technical surety and 
clear enunciation. The artist was, perhaps, 
at his best in the German Lieder, but his 
singing throughout the program displayed 
interpretative ability of a high order. EI- 
mer Zoller, at the piano, furnished musi- 
cianly accompaniments. 


Thomas Richmond 


In the evening at Steinway Hall, a good 
sized audience greeted Thomas Richmond, 
baritone. Mr. Richmond’s program was a 
severe one and of sufficient variety to exhibit 
his —, 3eginning his recital with 
songs by Caccini and Handel, he continued 
with compositions by Mozart, Stanford, 
Steere, Lohr, Dvorak and other well known 
composers. He revealed a baritone voice of 
good size, and quality which he used at all 
times with intelligence; his diction was com- 
mendable and his interpretations showed 
genuine musicality. Special mention must 
be made of the attacks of his upper tones 
which were taken with much ease and abso- 
lute control. He was heartily received by his 
listeners and responded to the many encores 
demanded. Miss Grace Eleanore Allison 
proved to be a capable and valuable assistant 
at the piano. 


Alexander Brailowsky 

Enthusiasm reached a high degree of 
warmth at this evening recital of -Alexander 
Brailowsky in Carnegie Hall. 

The great Russian pianist was in superb 
form, and his performances never have had 
more authority or glamour. 

Brailowsky devoted his recital to Liszt 
ind Chopin. The program had these num- 
bers: Liszt, Fantasie-Sonata (D’Apres une 
lecture de Dante), Venezia e Napoli, Etude 
Chromatique, Mazeppa, Valse Impromptu, 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody ; and Chopin’s 
Fantasie, G minor Ballade, B flat minor 
Scherzo, A flat Polonaise, a waltz, Noc- 
turne, and two Mazurkas. 

Lovely tone, adjusted to a myriad of tints, 
musicianly appreciation of. style, intensively 
expert phrasing, accentuation, and pedalling, 
and a technic that conquered every intri- 
cacy, every impetuous rush, and every soar- 
ing climax, lifted the Brailowsky perform- 
ances to memorable achievements. 

His success was such as to call for a long 
list of encores. 

It was a fitting tribute to Liszt, too much 
disparaged nowadays, to revive compositions 
so rarely heard and of such eminent worth 
and importance in the literature of the piano. 


DECEMBER 4 


Valdez-Hadley-Henry Hour of 
Music 

Rona Valdez, soprano, Harold Henry, 
pianist, Henry Hadley, composer-pianist, 
and Jessamin H. Irvine, accompanist, united 
in an Hour of Music, followed by tea, the 
first of a prospective series, in the Sky Salon, 
Hotel St. Moritz. A large gathering was 
present. Transit (Philip James), The Crys- 
tal-Gazer (Kramer) and The Cry of 
Woman (Mana-Zucca) showed the excel- 
lent quality of Miss Valdez’ voice, a final 
high B flat emphasizing its dramatic timbre. 
Songs by Barlow were liked, Harold Henry’s 
In Autumn and Gather Ye Rosebuds form- 
ing a fine climax. Mr. Henry’s playing of 
his own The Piper Played (Scottish in sug- 
gestion) and Dancing Marionettes displayed 
music of character, modern and brilliant; he 
played them with fine verve, combined with 
delicacy and atmosphere. Hadley songs were 
Twilight Dreams, a_ beautiful composition ; 
April Moon, a nature-picture of graceful con- 
tents, and Now the Lilac Tree’s In Bud, a 
brilliant number, spontaneous and melodious 
throughout, and sung by Miss Valdez with 
warmth of temperament and distinct articu- 
lation, to Hadley’s expert accompaniments. 
Tea was served a la buffet, when the listen- 
ers met the artists of the affair, Manager 
Zukor also receiving congratulations. 


Andrew Haigh 


Andrew Haigh, pianist, who gave a re- 
cital here last season, again made an excel- 
lent impression when he appeared at Town 
Hall in the evening. Mr. Haigh is a sin- 
cere musician. His tone is substantial and 
of good quality and his technic is command- 
ing. This talented artist built powerful cli- 
maxes at various times in a program con- 
sisting of works by Mozart, Liszt and Bach. 
Mr. Haigh is an artist-pupil of Josef 
Lhevinne. 


Philharmonic-Symphony: Stokow- 
ski Conducting 

The guest conductorship of Leopold Sto- 
kowski was continued at the Thursday night 
concert. The distinguished Philadelphian 
leader offered his large and admiring audi- 
ence Sibelius first symphony in E minor 
and the Sacre du Printemps by Stravinsky. 
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The symphony was announced as a first time 
by the Philharmonic, which was somewhat 
surprising, as the work has much to recom- 
mend it to framers of orchestral programs. 
A product of the Finnish composer’s early 
and best period, the work is fresh, vital, ar- 
resting, if at times redolent of the thoughts 
of others. The symphony received a most 
satisfying performance. Stravinsky’s stupen- 
dous piece was projected by Stokowski in all 
its magnificence, and the audience reacted to 
the stirring performance with an ovation for 
leader and players. 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


Mme. Maria Jeritza, a truly great artist, 
not only in opera but also in the singing of 
Lieder, was the fascinating magnet of the 
Thursday Artistic Morning, in the series 
which Mr. Pisa is managing at the Hotel 
Plaza. 

The diva was in glorious voice, and her 
lovely tones, perfect intonation, deeply intel- 
ligent delivery, and emotional understanding 
of the music and texts, resulted in a demon- 
strative ovation after each of her numbers. 
Mme. Jeritza sang a Tschaikowsky aria 
(Jeanne d’Arc) compositions by Beach, 
Hahn, Holmes, La Forge, Korngold, Marx, 
Strauss, and the Suicidio aria from La Gio- 
conda. 

Alfred Wallenstein, excellent technician 
and resourceful and feeling artist on the 
cello, made an individual hit with his fin- 
ished and appealing performance of pieces 
by Granados, Cassado, Boccherini, Glazou- 
noff, Schubert, and Brahms. 

Wilfred Pelletier accompanied Mme. 
Jeritza, and Virginia Wallenstein presided 
at the piano for the ’cello virtuoso. 


Marion Kerby and John J. Niles 


For those who are interested in the musical 
and religious characteristics of the Negro, a 
program by Marion Kerby and John J. Niles 
cannot fail to be of interest. These artists 
interrupted an extensive tour to give a New 
York recital at the Barbizon-Plaza on this 
date, and that they gave an evening of un- 
alloyed pleasure was evident at the conclusion 
of the program when the audience remained 
en masse for encore after encore. 

The program this year deviated somewhat 
from those heard formerly in that Miss Kerby 
and Mr. Niles, in addition to Exaltations, 
Kentucky Mountain Tunes and Negro Nur- 
sery Rhymes, presented Folk Songs of the 
3irth and Youth of Jesus. Miss Kerby com- 
bined a fine singing talent with unusual 
dramatic ability, while Mr. Niles’ voice 
blended in an almost uncanny way with hers, 
the result of which was that every number 
was put over the footlights in telling fashion. 
Mr. Niles also played impeccable accom- 
paniments. 


DECEMBER § 
Mischa Levitzki 


What was announced as his only New 
York recital of the season was given by 
Mischa Levitzki at Carnegie Hall in the 
evening. A large audience was on hand to 
applaud the eminent pianistic achievements 
of the youthful master. In Beethoven’s An- 
dante Favori, the same composer’s A major 
Sonata, and pieces by Brahms, Franck, 
Scriabin, Debussy, Saint-Saéns-Godowsky 
and Liszt, Mr. Levitzki displayed his ad- 
mirable musical and technical qualities to 
the full. The Levitzki brand of piano play- 
ing has long been recognized as the sort that 
routs criticism, even the most acrid of mu- 
sical raconteurs do nothing but resign them- 
selves to pure enjoyment over his finished 
art. Many encores were demanded and given 
at the end of the concert. 


Biltmore Morning Musicale 


(See story on opposite page) 


Robert O’Connor 


A fashionable audience attended the debut 
recital of Robert O’Connor, pianist, at the 
3arbizon-Plaza on Friday evening. Mr. 
O’Connor’s opening number was Air from 
the 36th Church Cantata, Bach, following 
which came Harold Bauer’s Transcription of 
Partita, B flat major, and Toccata and 
Fugue, D minor, also by Bach. Through- 
out these exacting numbers Mr. O’Connor 
displayed an exceptional technic, good tone, 
and sympathetic appreciation. The fourth 
number was a piano arrangement by I. 
Philipp, Mr. O’Connor’s teacher, of the 
younger Bach’s concerto for organ. This 
was enthusiastically received. 

The second half of the program began with 
Sonnet of Petrarque 123, Liszt, and continued 
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Op. 117, and 
an impromptu and two 
etudes. In the Chopin, of a lighter vein, 
Mr. O’Connor showed still another side to 
his versatile musicianship. 

Nocturne en forme de Valse, Pierné; Jeux 
d’Eau, Ravel, and Suite pour le Piano, De- 
bussy, ended the programmed numbers. 
These were played with authority and tonal 
beauty, emphasizing the influence of the 
French school. 

There were no encores until the close of 
the program, although many were demanded 
by the large and enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. O’Connor’s debut was in every way 


successful. : 
Eda Kroitzsch 


In the evening, at Steinway Hall, a good 
sized attendance gathered to hear the recital 
of Eda Kroitzsch, soprano. Her program 
was varied and well selected; it was calcu- 
lated to exhibit to the best advantage the 
manifold gifts of the singer. Miss Kroitzsch 
acquitted herself admirably. She has a so- 
prano voice of good size and pure quality 
which she uses most intelligently. Her dic- 
tion was clear and her interpretations artis- 
tic. Special mention must be made of the 
aria, Dich Theure Halle, from Tannhauser, 
which was exceptionally well sung. Stuart 
Ross presided at the piano. 


DECEMBER 6 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

Repetition of the December 4 program 
omitted the first symphony by Sibelius, and 
substituted instead the violin concerto by the 
same composer, played by Zimbalist, the 
December 7 (Sunday) repetition being also 
the same. The little heard work made a 
profound impression, containing as it does 
much of the truly original music of the 
century. Of course it was played with im- 
peccable tone and technic by all concerned, 
batonless Conductor Stokowski following the 
score and soloist closely. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


The second concert in the second series 
of Children’s Concerts, Ernest Schelling con- 
ducting, drew a capacity audience of very 
young folks and their older escorts to Car- 
negie Hall in the forenoon. The program 
illustrated the various classical dance forms 
and listed the names of Destouches, Rameau, 
Bach and Gretry. Thirteen year old Guila 
Bustabo gave an exceptionally good per- 
formance of the Allegro from Mozart’s A 
major violin concerto. Mr. Schelling’s cus- 
tomary elucidating remarks, delivered in his 
well-known winning manner, together with 
the attractive musical offerings sent the 
children away in glorious spirits and with 
the resolve to come next time. 


with _ Brahms’ Intermezzo, 
Chopin numbers, 


Don Cossack Russian Choir 


What was announced to be the farewell 
concert in Carnegie Hall of the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Choir was sufficient to pack 
the auditorium to capacity. All the boxes 
were taken and standees were clamoring for 
entrance. It was a genuine demonstration 
of the high esteem in which these choristers 
are held, and to the position of popularity 
which they have achieved since coming to 
this country. 

The program listed numbers which were 
practically all heard on previous occasions ; 
nevertheless, they were listened to with 
hushed attention and always followed by 
spontaneous applause. For those who might 
have been hearing the singers for the first 
time no doubt the strange harmonies must 
have at first surprised them, but with the ac- 
customing of one’s ears to the music which 
is native to these sturdy men the realization 
must have also come that they are a marvel- 
ous aggregation of voices. There seems to 
be no limit to their capacity or their ranges, 
and every voice is a beautiful organ in itself, 
as demonstrated by the solos which often 
break the ensemble. 

Mr. Jaroff is just the type of man to hold 
the choir in fine fettle. His vitality, his 
keen sense of rhythm are the principal fac- 
tors in the stirring quality of the singing; 
then added to these are his unfailing sense of 
good taste and musicianship. 

They were called upon to give several en- 
cores, and the greatest tribute to their art 
was that there were no early leavetakings. 


Harold Bauer 


Lofty musicianship was the keynote of 
the Saturday evening recital which drew a 
thronged audience to Town Hall. 

Bauer’s exalted art shone in five chorale 
preludes by Bach-Busoni, Chopin’s B minor 
sonata, Schumann’s Davidsbiindler dances, 
and shorter numbers by Brahms, Debussy, 
and Ravel 

Ravishing tone quality, clarified, master- 
ful technic, and a thousand and one nuances 
of touch, delivery, pedalling, and interpre- 
tation, made every moment of the recital in- 
tensely interesting. The great pianist was 
in his most devoted and compelling mood, 
and his listeners revelled in a long series 
of musical enchantments, such as Bauer 
commands and cajoles from the keyboard. 

Enthusiasm reigned unabated throughout 
the afternoon, and it was vented in mighty 
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bursts of applause and an almost unappeas- 
able demand for encores. 


Henri Deering 


Henri Deering gave his annual piano re- 
cital at Town Hall on Saturday evening be- 
fore a large and distinguished audience. The 
young American has a following in New 
York musical circles, and on this occasion 
his admirers turned out in full force to give 
him an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Deering is one of the best of the 
younger keyboard artists now before the 
public. His technical equipment is so sub- 
stantial that it allows him to dispose of the 
most difficult passages in an amazingly easy 
fashion. His tone is even, of excellent qual- 
ity, and his interpretations are characterized 
by intellect and deep understanding of the 
composer’s message. The Schumann fan- 
taisie was played with a facility of technic 
that arrested one’s attention, while a Chopin 
group revealed the versatility of the pianist 
to a marked degree. 

With each performance here Mr. Deering 
shows a riper art and one that seems to make 
his appearances more and more significant. 
Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff and Brahms fig- 
ured on a program which was received with 
interest and due appreciation. 
and 


Detroit Symphony Quartet 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


The Detroit Symphony Quartet (Ilya 
Schkolnik, first violin; William King, second 
violin; Valbert P. Coffey, viola, and Georges 
Miquelle, cello) was heard for the first time 
in New York on Saturday afternoon at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Concert Hall. The first of- 
fering, Haydn’s quartet in G minor, was fol- 
lowed by Brahms’ quartet in A minor. So 
perfect was the ensemble that it was difficult 
to believe that this group of splendid musi- 
cians from the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
had not been appearing together for many 
years. They rank with the foremost string 
quartets. 

The final number on the program was 
Dvorak’s quintet in A major, with the dis- 
tinguished pianist-conductor, Gabrilowitsch, 
at the piano. It was in this number that the 
heights of artistic achievement were reached. 

The concert was a benefit for the Green- 
wich House Music School. A long list of 
imposing patronesses sponsored the event. 


DECEMBER 7 


Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music gave 
its annual performance of the Cherubini Re- 
quiem in C minor before a crowded house 
at the Metropolitan. Artur Bodanzky de- 
veloped some remarkable orchestral effects 
from this well trained body of singers, and 
the whole performance was marked by a 
fitting spirit of reverence. The requiem was 
preceded by two orchestral numbers, the 
overture to Lodoiska (Cherubini) and a 
suite for string orchestra by Locatelli, in- 
teresting if somewhat outdated music. 


Pauline Koner 


Pauline Koner, interpretative dancer, made 
her first appearance of the season at the 
Guild Theatre on Sunday evening. The 
attractive and skilful young artist again 
gave proof of her unusual attainments. grace, 
agility, and winsomeness are reinforced by a 
discerning intellect, which enables her to probe 
to the core of the material she interprets. 
The program contained original dances en- 
titled among others, Languid—with Flowing 
Grace—She Wends Her Way. With Glamor 
of the Moor—with Passionate Gypsy Blood, 
and A Smile—a Shrug—a Frown—Then on 
Once More. Much liked were At the Fair 
(repeated) ; Visions, and Triana, a Spanish 
dance charmingly done. 


Matinee Musicale 

President-founder Rosalie Heller Klein 
must feel gratified in the wide interest mani- 
fested in the club she founded, which, now 
in the seventh season, filled the beautiful con- 
cert salon of the Hotel Ambassador. Harriet 
Ware’s The Artisan, with the composer and 
Minabel Hunt at two pianos, was most effec- 
tively sung in unison by fifteen young wom- 
en; preceding it Edwin Hughes’ Serenade 
was sung, unaccompanied, by a vocal octet. 
both works receiving strong applause. Rose- 
mary Cameron, soprano, delighted by her 
style, animation, clear and high voice, Schu- 
mann songs showing deep study. Gena Brans- 
combe played the accompaniment to an en- 
core, her own, Just Before the Lights Are 
Lit; a violin obligato by Herman Krasnow 
and truly sympathetic accompaniments by 
Minabel Hunt distinguished these numbers. 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes united in 
most refined and graceful playing of pieces 
for two pianos, Coquette and Danseuse 
(Arensky) being delightfully done; Rach- 
maninoff and Saint-Saéns ensembles were 
played by them with big style and effect. 
Foster Miller sang classics by Gluck and 
Carissimi, and two Schubert songs (Friih- 
lingsglaube and Gruppe aus dem Tartarus) 
with appropriate mood and highly expressive 
interpretation, united with distinct articula- 
tion; he was strongly applauded. During an 


COURIER 


Mary McCormic and John Charles 
Thomas Featured at Biltmore Musicale 


An early and expectant crowd gathered in 
the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel on De- 
cember 5, for the third musicale of the sea- 
son, which featured Mary McCormic, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
and John Charles Thomas, baritone. Geral- 
dine Leo, violinist also gave several num- 
bers. 

Miss McCormic, in a very becoming gown 
of wine velvet trimmed with gardenias, of- 
fered as her opening number the aria from 
Louise, which, though often sung, is so 
melodious it is always welcome. She sang 
it with consummate artistry; her voice was 
rich and yet restrained, and again it swelled 
with deep-felt emotion. She achieved her 
effects with ease, and greatly to be admired 
was Miss McCormic’s well chosen use of 
pianissimos. Her French diction was excel- 
lect and she displayed admirable control of 
breath. As an encore she gave a little bit of 
a sketch of which, unfortunately, the writer 
did not catch the name. It was sung with 
charm. 

In her second group Miss McCormic chose 
songs by Kramer, Vaughn-Williams, Sekt- 
berg and Foster. The selections were well 
chosen in contrast of color and mood, and it 
was interesting to note the variety of inter- 
pretations to which Miss McCormic is sensi- 
tive. In these, also, she gave more freedom 
to her voice and thereby treated her hearers 
to a generous outpouring of luscious tones. 


She was very heartily greeted and responded 
accordingly. 

Mr. Thomas, who had been previously 
hailed at a concert a few days ago, was most 
cordially received. He opened with the love- 
ly Schubert An die Leier, which gave him 
immediate opportunity to display the beau- 
tiful vocal mastery for which the baritone 
has become celebrated. Such control and 
mastery are not often to be heard, and when 
coupled with the natural vocal resources 
which are Mr. Thomas’, the public is treated 
to the greatest beauty in the art of singing. 
Then followed a delightful Wolf number, 
Heimweh, in which the broad, full tones of 
the singer were given leeway. The Brahms 
Der Schmied found Mr. Thomas in gay 
mood, which was immediately contrasted by 
Verdi’s aria Di Provenza. Those who had 
the privilege of hearing Mr. Thomas’ de 
livery of this selection can readily understand 
why he made such a tremendous stccess in 
the opera out West early this fall. It we 
the perfection of beautiful classics singing. 

In his second group the baritone featured 
Bridge, Hughes, Guion, who was called on to 
accompany the singer, and Head. A little 
diversion to the musical program was the 
appearance of Floyd Gibbons, who made a 
little speech including some tributes both to 
Miss McCormic and Mr. Thomas. 

The program closed with the duet 
Hamlet artistically interpreted. 


from 





intermission Mrs. Ascher Mayer, vice-presi- 
dent, made announcements of interest, and 
the Tea which followed was graced by the 
presence of all the artists of the affair, be- 
side the following honor-guests; Mesdames 

. H. A. Beach, Handley-Greaves, Cawse, 
Mellidge, Chapman, Silberta, and Messrs. 
Earl R. Hunt, (chairman), Carpenter, Ham- 
mond, Riesberg, etc. Noted in the large 
throng were Elizabeth Richardson, Amy 
Whaley Kingsland, Maud Ritchie, Wesley G. 
Sontag, Mrs. deBruyn, Earl Percy Parks. 
Particular attention was paid the four women- 
composers, Mmes. Beach, Ware, Branscombe. 
and Silberta. 


The English Singers 
The Christmas spirit permeated Town 


Hall on Sunday afternoon when The E nglish 
Singers gave the first of their Yuletide con- 


certs. There is probably no series of pro- 
grams more fascinating or more deli ghtfully 
presented than those offered by this group of 
six singers grouped about a table in old 
English fashion and singing their folk songs, 
carols and madrigals unaccompanied. There 
is a quality in their voices and a blending 
of tone that gives their numbers just the 
correct touch to make them especially pleas- 
ing for such an atmosphere. And the selec- 
tions themselves are always bits of rare 
beauty, old musical heirlooms that sparkle 
like diamonds among the modern, more 
every-day type of music so frequently heard. 

Particularly appealing were Corpus Christi, 
set by Peter Warlock; An Acre of Land, 
and the Wassail Song, arranged by R. 
Vaughn Williams, and Patapan, set by R. I 
Pearsal. These had to be repeated, so in- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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PATRICIA 
O’CONNELL 


New York Recital 





November 7, 1930 


New York Times 


Patricia O’Connell Cheered at Recital 


her words clear with meaning. 
expressive of the mood of her songs. 


Herald Tribune 

Her performance yesterday, in accom- 
plishment and promise, was well above 
the average standard of the many singers 
who appear in Town Hall each season. 
Her voice is of good volume and exten- 
sive range, with lower notes suggesting 
those of a mezzo-soprano; the quality of 
tone is unusually fresh and appealing and 
Miss O’Connell proved able to seem un- 
affected and natural on the platform 
without overdoing it in the direction of 
naivete. 


Nov. 12-15, Brooklyn 

Brooklyn Times 

But the winsome Patricia O’Connell is 
a find. 
Brooklyn Eagle 

Patricia O’Connell showed herself 
possessor of a vigorous, mature and bril- 
liant voice. 


10 East 43rd Street 


PO MC eM eet et ne tet tt 


Voice of natural brilliance and vibrant freshness. 
a young American who simply sang as if singing were her birthright, end 
An effortless emotion colored each tone. 


Little Theatre Opera Company 
Laura in Beggar’s Student 


Management: Richard Copley 


Sus: Bh La a te te Ee ee dt ett ee saw 


a et ee) 


Her hearers shouted “brava” at 


who made 
Alive and 


New York American 

Only seldom does a young singer make 
as favorable an impression at a debut as 
did Patricia O’Connell in Town Hall 
yesterday afternoon. And as seldom is 
an American the fortunate possessor of a 
voice of velvety, luscious Italian quality. 
Miss O’Connell is that fortunate one. 
She gave an interesting and convincing 
exposition of her talents. 
New York Sun 

She sang with a fresh, strong voice, of 
good quality—pure tone—always 
ing. 


pleas- 


Nov. 17-22, New York City 
New York Times 


Miss O’Connell, as the heroine, had 
most of the singing to do and she did it 
with admirable voice and action, reveal- 
ing in an operatic debut the dramatic 
gifts which had had less scope in her 
recent Town Hall recital. 


New York City 


Oe 2 





MUSICAL 


Philadelphians Acclaim Toscanini 


Beautiful Program Presented by Orchestra Under His 
Masterly Conducting—Brahms Chorus Under Norden 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio—Grand Opera 
Offers La Traviata—Stanley 
Sprenger in Recital 


Gives 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Philadelphia 


neces which heard Arturo Toscanini 


audi- ingle performance, but he made wise selec- 
con- ions from it, giving the first four parts, 
duct the Philadelphia Orchestra for the con glorious chorus, Gk ry be to God, from 
certs of December 5 and 6, could , and the tenor air, Ye Foes of Man, 
“cold, for they accorded the from the last part. 

maestro such an ovation as is seldom heard The work of the chorus was magnificent 
in the old Academy of Musi When he throughout evidencing the excellent training 
first appeared, after each number, and it had received under Mr. Norden. Of out- 
especially at the end, the was up standing beauty were the Chorales, sung a 
6 In the one, Break forth O beauteous 
heavenly light, which is perhaps the best 
known of them all, marvelous tonal effects 
obtained, and as in all, a_ beautiful 

quality and balance were maintained. 
I The soloists all sang with understanding, 
Heiden Heiland; Meine Seele ne rhythm, and ample technical equipment, 
erhebt den Herren: and Wachet auf, ruft Mr. Oglesby singing most of the recitatives, 
uns die Stimme. The last-named was or with great clearness of enunciation. Miss 
chestrated | r. Stokowski a few year Marshall, Miss Sweigart and Mr. Eddy all 
I previous pro have voices of exceptional quality, which 
first per were heard to fine advantage in the various 

jorm, as irias and occasional recitatives. 

transcriptions The orchestra played excellently, particu- 
They were the lovely Pastoral Symphony, 
begins the second part. Trumpets 
d'amore and oboes de caccia 
)btained specially for this performance, 
| produced the effects desired by the com- 
Miss 


land at 


scarcely fiitth 


qualify as 


1 


applause 
roarious with frequent shouts of “Bravo capella. 

works ot the three 
great “B’s’ sacl 


Jach. Beethoven and Brahms 
I Chorale-Preludes by 


Phree Bach, tran 
Orchestra by Ottormo 


The program held 
I 


were 
scribed for Respighi, 
opened — the hey were—Nun 
komm’, der 


progran 


inter arly in 
id mighty in con vhich 
ayed them with gre: in D. 


creating < ruly ere 


oboes 


piano and Mr. Mait 
rendered valuable 


Angel at the 


n content the organ, also 
Menuett« ru Te 
Toscanini 


by 


stance 
Mr. Norden’s control of chorus, orches- 


ment, particularly im the 
a superb reading by Mr 


COURIER 


tra and soloists was perfect at all times and 
his interpretation of this great work was 
superb. 


STANLEY SPRENGER IN RECITAL 


Stanley Sprenger, a promising young 
Philadelphia pianist, gave a most enjoyable 
recital in the Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom on 
December 3, before a good-sized and ap- 
preciative audience. 

His program held many interesting and 
unusual numbers. The Saint-Saens arrange- 
ment of the Largo from Bach’s Fifth Violin 
Sonata opened the program and_ was 
thoughtfully played. Following this came 
3ach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor. The 
voices were well articulated and the intrica- 
cies very clearly executed. Two Sonatas 
by Scarlatti in D minor and A major were 
beautifully done. Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques received a very fine performance. 
Technically they use almost every resource 
and Mr. Sprenger proved himself adequate 
in each demanded. The Chopin group was 
remarkably fine in the presentation of the 
F minor Ballade, three Mazurkas (B flat 
major, C sharp minor, and A minor) and 
the exacting Etude, op. 25, No. 10. Follow- 
ing this Mr. Sprenger was obliged to give 
an encore, which was the Octave Etude by 
the same composer. 

In the final group were the exceedingly 
difficult Papillons by Rosenthal, the charm- 
ing Fairy Tales by Medtner and two fine 
Rhapsodies by Dohnanyi, (F sharp minor 
and C major). 

Mr. Sprenger plays with authority, ease, 
fine tone quality, especially clear octave 
work, adequate technical equipment, and a 
{ne pianistic sense. As a final encore he 
played, by request, the Liszt Liebestraum. 

Mr. Sprenger is an artist pupil of Alberto 
Tenas. 

(Continued on page 36) 





equally fine performance 
extreme delica 
and wood 


and 


obtained in 
wind pass: hrougl 
vivacity 


contra 


gTacc 
Beeth« veni | 
tion to detail were 
first note to the last, 
a master-hand wielding 

The mighty Brahms Symphony 1 i 
nor formed | ( 

orable cone 


Destino, DECEMBER 1 
performance of Verdi’s La 
Destino was given with the same 
st at the previous hearing. Rosa Pon- 
lle interpreted the tragic Leonora and Mar- 
Ili Alvaro. Much has been written about 
» crystal 1 vo the beauty, opulence and magnificent produc- 
Mr Toscanini’s m ment of tempo dy tion of Miss Ponselle’s voice. On this occa 
, val she more than satisfied her listeners 

com. Ti ombre 1 hing of the opening with her singing. She was glorious. 

measures led 1 o tl right gro In Mr. Martinelli the work has a full- 
Andante and ft throated and manly hero, Mario Basiola por- 
the ol trayed the avenging brother, Carlos, and 
Didur again impersonated the gypsy, 
histrionic color and much 
She inherits her father’s 
acting The remainder of the 
\lfredo Gandolfi as Father Meli- 
Pasero as the Abott: 
Paltrinieri, Ananian; 

Misses Besuner, Divine, Flexer, etc 
here may be those who think the libretto 
Verdi's old and dilapidated, but 
can never deny the fact that the opera 
s some of the most beautiful melodies 
; ever came from the pen of that com- 
hestra men,—tour solo poser, if only for the overture. Mr. Sera- 


Veronica onducted with finesse and with energy. 
Sweigart, alto; Fran ; yy, tenor; z 


it : al 1 
Nelson Eddy, bass Ne Maitland, rt 
organist, and Roma &§ wel, pianist Lovers of 
The 1 | 


reated 
chairs at tl ack, with a keenly app pert 


FORZA DEI 
ihe second 


numbers interpreted Forza del 


] + 


pertectly ist as 


orchestra < 
wish of Remi s¢ 


semble tine 


namics 


through 
third m« rious Finale with 
its triumphant themes, among which was il 


characterized by Olin Downes as tl reziozilla, with 
The orchestra voice 


one 
Westminster ’ theme 
] 1 iperbly al } in the ovat 
listed 
Tancredi 
ssrs Picce, 


also 


PHILADI 
the 


PHIA MI 
r the d Norden gave 
a noteworthy p ntation of The Christmas  ,5 
lratorio by Ba in the Church of the , 
Holy Comn n December 2 Assist hold 
ing the rchestra 1 
Philadelphia Orcl 
: Mf 


ists, Olive 


direction of 1say 


opera 


uniot 


chorus was an composer 


AND Iso_prE, DecemMBER 3 
Tristan and Isolde are being 
generously this year; already three 
rmances have been given and they have 
excellent ; 
se present was m | he cast has been practically 
| featuring Madam Kappel as Isolde, Miss 
Pranzell as Brangaene, Rudolph Laubenthal 
as Tristan, Schorr as Kurwenal, Andresen as 


ISTAN 
to 


ciative quiet, worshiptul at beet ones. 


tentiveness 


audience ne 


unchanged 


Familiar Operas Are Enjoyed at Metropolitan 


La Forza del Destino, Tristan, Trovatore, Lohengrin, Aida 
and Boheme Presented With Excellent Casts 


King Marke, Gabor as Melot and 
Messrs.. Meader, Wolfe and Clemens. 
sodanzky conducted. 

Madam Kappel is fitting better and better 
into the role of the heroine not only from a 
vocal standpoint but a histrionic one. Her 
Isolde is becoming more forceful, which 
naturally implies that it is more sensitive and 
more mature. Vocally she leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

As her lover, Tristan, Mr. Laubenthal is 
distinguishing himself; his impersonation is 
noble and it is sincere. He is a hero who falls 
readily into one’s imaginative ideas of such 
a character and he sings the role with fine 
artistry. 

The remainder of the cast have proven 
their metal heretofore and seem, always, to 
maintain a high standard. 


also 


Mr. 


In TrovatoreE, DECEMBER 4 


On Tuesday evening Il Trovatore was 
given before a capacity audience. Leonora 
Corona as Leonora was in glorious voice 
and her dramatic effects and beautiful voice 
were a delight to all. Especially fine was 
her singing of the first scene of the fourth 
act. Giacomo Lauri-Volpi (Manrico) was 
an ardent hero and his exquisite singing 
was thoroughly enjoyed. The new contralto, 
Fania Petrova (Azucena), acquitted herself 
admirably, and her rich, luscious contralto 
voice won great applause. Mario Basiola 
(Count Di Luna) gave a splendid perform- 
ance, both vocally and histrionically, and 
Leon Rothier (Ferrando) is always a pleas- 
ure to hear and see. Others who added to 
the fine performance were Minnie Egener, 
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Paltrinieri and Alfredo Gandolfi. 
Sellezza conducted. 


LOHENGRIN, DECEMBER 5 


Giordano 
Vincenzo 


Despite last minute changes in the cast, 
Lohengrin was presented smoothly. What 
was scheduled to be Grete Stueckgold’s 
premiere Metropolitan appearance of the sea- 
son in the role of Elsa, was prevented by 
that spectre over which the Gattian power 
has no control—a mere _ cold. Gertrude 
Kappel stepped into the breach and gracefully 
carried off the honors. 

Mme. Kappel was originally to sing Or- 
trud. This role was entrusted to Julia 
Claussen, mezzo-soprano. Ivar Andresen as 
King Henry, Walther Kirchhoff in the title 
role, Gustav Schuetzendorf, Telramund, and 
George Cehanovsky the King’s Herald com- 
pleted the cast. 

The work of Andresen was particularly 
commendable. This artist gave to his char- 
acter much dignity and sang with a sonorous 
tone. The Elsa of Mme. Kappel was note- 
worthy. In excellent voice, she gave a most 
sympathetic impersonation of the Wagnerian 
heroine. Clarity of diction was an attribute 
in the singing of Mme. Kappel and the 
Messrs. Andresen and Kirchhoff. 

Mme. Claussen, who was to have appeared 
in the afternoon performance of Gioconda, 
and who was replaced in that opera by 
Marion Telva, made an excellent Ortrud. 

Karl Riedel, conductor, led his forces 
capably, and the Metropolitan chorus, as is 
their wont, also deserve honorable mention. 

Apa, DecEMBER 6 (MATINEE) 

Saturday afternoon brought Verdi’s Aida, 
with the familiar cast: Aida, Maria Mueller; 
Amneris, Karin Branzell; Radames, Gia- 
como Lauri-Volpi; the King, Joseph Mac- 
pherson; Amonasro, Giuseppe De Luca; 
Ramiis, Tancredi Pasero; and Aida Doni- 
nelli and Alfio Tedesco as the priestess and 
the messenger. Tullio Serafin conducted. 
There were the usual gorgeous scenic ef- 
fects, and Rita Leleporte, premiere danseuse, 
and the ballet, were applauded warmly for 
their work. Miss Mueller was effective as 
the unfortunate Ethiopian beauty, and Lauri- 
Volpi scored as the gentleman who preferred 
a brunette. Karin Branzell did full justice 
to the drama of her role, and Joseph Mac- 
pherson and Giuseppe De Luca made stately 
monarchs. A capacity audience applauded 
the performance. 

La BoweMe, DeceMBeER 6 (EVENING) 

A splendid performance of La Boheme was 
given Saturday evening under Bellezza's 
direction. Editha Fleischer was the fascina- 
ting and beautiful voiced Mimi, and Mar- 
tinelli was at his best in the role of Rodolfo. 
Sharing honors with them were Antonio 
Scotti, who has made the part of Marcello 
truly his own; Rothier as Colline, Santa 
Biondo as Musetta, Picco as Schaunard, 
Ananian as Benoit, Windheim as Parpignol, 
and Malatesta as Alcindoro. Coscia was the 
Sergeant. The large audience was most 
enthusiastic and made evident again the 
great popularity of this delightful Puccini 
work. 
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MUSICAL 


Omaha Warms to Littau 


Second Symphony Concert Adds to Enthusiasm Roused by 
First Success 


By August M. Borglum 


(This is only one of several notices, edi- 
torial me ntions and interviews which have 
given testimony to Joseph Littau’s success in 
Omaha since he took charge of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It is reprinted in full 
from the Omaha World-Herald—The edi- 
tor.) 


When Joseph Littau stepped before the 
audience for the second concert of the 
Omaha Symphony Orchestra at the Techni- 
cal High school auditorium on Tuesday eve- 
ning, he was greeted by the large audience 
as an old friend, and not any more as the 
new conductor. The first evening it was a 
cordial reception to a newcomer. Tuesday 
night one felt the warmth of an audience 
full of sympathy and admiration for a con- 
ductor who, in so short a time has been able 
to get his players so completely under his 
control. 

Energetic to a degree that is most inter- 
esting to watch, Mr. Littau holds his or- 
chestra in a grip of authority that brings 
results marked with precision, as well as 
exceptional latitude in his rhythmic move- 
ments and nuances. He repeated his former 
great success and even added to it, as was 
evident throughout the evening. 

3RISTLING WitTH LIFE 

One felt that every player was intent in 
giving of his best and desirous of meeting 
the wishes of the conductor in the minutest 
details. Mr. Littau knows just what he 
wants, and gets it. His readings are full of 
originality, although always tempered by an 
experienced wisdom. No monotony is ever 
felt, and it is doubtful if he ever thinks of 
traditions, but his message is always brist- 
ling with life, color and a never failing sense 
of what is beautiful musically. 

After the romantic opening of the slow 
movement of the Overture of Oberon by 
Weber, Mr. Littau launched into the main 
movement at a tempo that was at once bril- 
liant and exhilarating, full of joy and spon- 
taneity, yet with a clearness that was quite 
remarkable. 

MAGNETIC CONCEPTION 

The Schubert Symphony No. 8 (unfin- 
ished) has only two movements, but they 
exemplify admirably the genius of the com- 
poser. Mr. Littau’s conception of it was 
magnetic, built on harmonious proportions 
with a clear contour of phrasing. It con- 
tained a wealth of subtle nuances, as well 
as bold, incisive high lights, which held one 
under a spell. The second movement was 
full of poetic imaginings. 

Mr. Littau showed excellent judgment in 
the choosing of the second part of his pro- 
gram. The suite for strings by Purcell was 
gloriously carried out by the string section, 
showing to excellent advantage its many 
strong points by giving to this work lovely 
tonal effects, unity and the distinction it de- 
mands. It had a delightful simplicity, and 
proved a favorite. 

A CoLorruit Picture 

However, the totally different character 
of the number that followed, Emperor Waltz, 
by Johann Strauss, seemed to bring down 
the house on account of the felicitous man- 
ner in which the conductor interpreted it. 
Distinctly Viennese in its sensuous abandon 
and dash of fascinating rhythm, it could not 
have evoked a more colorful picture. 

The Lake at Evening by Griffes, receiving 
its very first presentation, is a tone poem 
which is hardly more than a sketch, but con- 
tains a soulful atmosphere quite compelling. 
The recurring motive passing from one in- 
strument to another proved most attractive. 
There was almost a repetition of this num- 
ber, so enthusiastically was it accepted by 
the audience. 

APPLAUSE Is PROLONGED 

The well known tone poem, Les Preludes 
by Liszt, expressing so vividly all the emo- 
tions of the human soul, received a gran- 
diose presentation under the baton of Mr. 
Littau. Each and every section of the or- 
chestra covered itself with distinction, with 
special mention for the brass, the work mak- 
ing a glorious climax to a delightful concert. 

The applause was spontaneous and pro- 
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longed after each number, the Emperor 
Waltz proving the favorite of the audience, 
and Mr. Littau was invariably given two or 
three recalls, always complimenting and 
sharing honors with his orchestra. The sup- 
pleness of the players was especially notice- 
able in compositions like the waltz, where 
Mr. Littau changed as with a magic wand 
from slow to fast tempos—but his orchestra 
was always with him, which added to the 
delight of the audience. 


Juilliard Faculty Members to 


Publish Raabe’s Liszt Biography 

During his stay in Germany last summer, 
Ernest Hutcheson of the Juilliard Graduate 
School became very much interested in the 
Liszt biography written by Peter Raabe. On 
his return Mr. Hutcheson interested the fac- 
ulty of the Juilliard Graduate School in this 
work, and among themselves they raised 
$2,000 in order to have it published. The 
book is an authoritative work of the highest 
biographical and musical value. Repeated 
efforts have been made by associations like 
the Liszt Verein and the Allgemeiner Deut- 
scher Musik Verein to raise the necessary 
funds for this purpose, but these attempts 
have always failed because of the impover- 
ished conditions in Germany, Dr. Raabe, the 
author of this work, who is now general music 
director at Aix-la-Chapelle, has given assur- 
ance that every statement in the book has 
been historically verified. Some of the sources 
are: the unpublished manuscript material in 
the Liszt Museum at Weimar, numerous 
documents from the state archives of Thur- 
ingia, the libraries of the Hungarian Na 
tional Museum and of the Hungarian Landes- 
musikakademie in Budapest, etc. 

The chapter headings are as follows: (1) 
From Liszt’s Birth to the Death of- His 
Father; (2) Youth in Paris; (3) Liszt 
and the Countess D’Agoult; (4) Liszt as 
a Writer, (1) 1834-40; (5) Beginning of 
His Tours as a Virtuoso; (6) Continuation 
and Termination of His Travels as a Vir- 
tuoso; (7, 8 and 9) Weimar, (1) Liszt’s 
Administrative Activities, His First Tours 
as a Conductor, (II) Die Altenburg, (III) 
Erlebnisse und Arbeiten; (10) Rome, Liszt's 
Entry Into the Church; (11) Other Travels 
—The End. . (12) Liszt as Writer, (II) 
at Weimar; (13) The Man of the World; 
(14) The Piano Works-—Liszt and the 
Organ; (15) The Orchestra Works—Pro- 
gram Music. 

A brief outline of the author of this biog 
raphy, Peter Raabe, is as follows: Born in 
Frankfort-on-Oder, 1872; opera conductor at 
Koenigsberg, Zwickau, Elberfeld, 1894-9; 
conductor, Dutch Opera, Amsterdam (first 
conductor), 1899; conductor, Kaim Orches- 
tra, Munich, 1903; Mannheim, head of newly 
established Kaim Orchestra, 1906; first con- 
ductor, Weimar, 1909; custodian of Liszt 
Museum, chairman of revision committee for 
a complete edition of Liszt’s works, published 

Aszt’s songs, 1910; conductor at Ajix-la- 
Chapelle and conducted in England, Belgium 
and Holland, 1920; Ph. D. Jena, 1916; com- 
poser of songs and piano pieces. 


Matzenauer to Open Studio in 
Los Angeles 


Margaret Matzenauer, internationally cele- 
brated contralto and who was for many years 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera, an- 
nounces that in January she will open a teach- 
ing studio in Los Angeles. This event will 
take place after Mme. Matzenauer has ful- 
filled her engagement to sing in oratorio 
with the Friends of Music, New York, ap- 
peared as soloist with several leading east- 
ern symphony orchestras, and given recitals 
in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York. Mme, Matzenauer will accept at her 
studio a limited number of advanced students, 
professional singers and teachers. There 
can be no doubt of Mme. Matzenauer’s 
suitability for the task she has undertaken. 
3esides her wide vocal experience, she speaks 
five languages fluently, is an expert pianist 
and an actress of renown. 


Curtis Sendoute:’ in jens and 
Concert 


Artist-students of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, made numerous public 
appearances in November, including three 
performances of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, which is affiliated with the 
Curtis Institute. The cast of Lucia included 
Rose Bampton, Daniel Healy and Albert 
Mahler; in Boris, the last two named ap- 
peared, as well as Arthur Holmgren, Benja- 
min DeLoache, Genia Wilkemirska, Char- 
lotte Symons, Irene Petina, Conrad Thibault 
and Abraham Robofsky; in Tosca, Miss 
Bampton and Messrs. Robofsky, Mahler and 
DeLoache participated. 

Concerts were given at the University of 
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vember 8 said: “Fresh from triumphs in 
New York and Philadelphia, Magdalen He- 
briegel . . . made her debut . . . before the 
Century Club yesterday afternoon. The 
audience . enjoyed the program exceed- 
ingly. Miss Hebriegel is truly an artist. 
She was perfectly at ease, her interpretations 
and diction were excellent. Both facial and 
vocal expression were perfectly fitted to the 
particular presentation. Miss Foster’s accom- 
paniments were very fine. She wrote the 
music for The Song of the Shirt, which the 
diseuse gave in a most dramatic manner. 
Miss Foster also wrote The Americans 

Columbia network. The Curtis Symphony Come! a stirringly dramatic war song, with 

eden Emil Mlynarski, conductor, with which the program closed.” 
Judith Poska as soloist, opened the series. The Scranton Sun commented: “The au- 
Ihe Swastika Quartet gave the second con-  dience listened with manifest enjoyment to 
cert with Wilbur Evans, baritone, soloist, an unusual program. The music afforded 
and Leon Frengut, viola player, assisting. rich, colorful, ideal backgrounds for the 
the third program presented Oskar Shum-  yarious groups of poems. Miss Hebriegel 
sky, violinist, and the Connell Vocal Quartet. held her large audience, from the moment of 
The Swastika Quartet played the fourth pro- her appearance to the very last curtain call, 
gram. The Swastika Quartet also appeared in enchantment. The charm of her person- 
in the first of five chamber music concerts at ality; the finely developed dramatic sense, 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, Phil- the complete finish of all details, made the 
adelphia. brief hour one of genuine artistry.” 

Miss Hebriegel is not unknown in New 
York, having given a very successful recital 
last season at the Aeolian Salon, besides ap- 
pearances at the Rubinstein Club, the Chami 
nade Club, the Poetry Society, the Arts and 
Sciences Society, etc. She is continuing her 
studies this season with Fay Foster, who has 
been her only teacher, and who is justly 
proud of her success. 


Delaware, the State Teacher’s College, (West 
Chester, Pa)., and the Wednesday Club of 
Harrisburg. The first program presented 
Robert Cato, organist; Mildred Cable, so- 
prano; and Iso Briselli, violinist; Joseph 
Rubanott, was the accompanist. Those ap- 
pearing at West Chester were; Joseph Le- 
vine, pianist; Edna Corday, soprano; and 
Paul Gershman, violinist ; w ith Yvonne Krin- 
sky as accompanist. In Harrisburg, Jorge 
,olet, pianist ; Agnes Davis, soprano ; and 
Judith Poska, violinist, presented the concert, 
with Theodore Saidenberg as accompanist. 
Four radio concerts were given over the 


Magdalen Hebriegel in a Costumed 
Program at Scranton, Pa. 


The growing interest in musical readings, 
especially when one is costumed, was 
stressed when, on November 7, a record at- 
tendance overflowed the spacious auditorium 
of the Century Club to listen to such a pro- 
gram by Magdalen Hebriegel. Fay Foster, 
who has been Miss Hebriegel’s sole teacher, 
presiding at the piano, added no little to the 
interest of the occasion. 

The selections were widely 
comprising those of a dramatic, pathetic, 
amusing and appealing character—a most ex- 
acting program indeed, calling for every 
variety of vocal and facial expression, to 
which demands Miss Hebriegel was fully 
equal. There were a Russian group, a 
Childhood's group, some “Poems in Mod- 
ern Fashion,” and “Piquant Portraits” of 
Famous Women. 

Hood’s Song of the Shirt, for which Fay 
Foster wrote the music, brought tears to 
many eyes, and The Americans Come! also 
by Fay Foster, roused the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

The Scranton papers were 
their praise. The Scranton Times of 
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George Morgan Soloist 
Princeton Glee Club 
The Princeton Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Alexander Russell, will make 
its first appearance alone in concert in New 
York City on Monday evening, December 
15, at Town Hall. Last year the club fol- 
lowed the lead of Harvard and Yale by 
separating itself from the Princeton Musical 
Clubs when they gave a joint concert with 
Columbia here. The forthcoming concert on 
December 15, however, will actually mark 
their initial step without the assistance of 
any other club. On this occasion the con 
cert will be for the benefit of the Children’s 
Village at Dobbs Ferry. George Morgan, 
baritone, who recently gave a recital at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, will be the guest soloist. 
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Little Ricci is big Ricci. 
———— 
The conservatory often is the musical soul’s burial 


ground. 
— ee 


When critics disagree the public decides 
rectly, too. 


and cor- 


—— 
Teachers sometimes learn more from pupils than 
pupils from teachers. 
“aaees 
Often a futurist composer is one with whom the 
present never catches up. 


* 

Heywood Broun once wrote that it is more impor- 
tant to enjoy music than to understand it. 

o> 

What do the men do in summer who in winter 
carry the effigies of the idols at the Aida perform- 
ances ? 

— * 

The reasonableness of a fee for a music lesson 
seems to depend on whether you are giving or 
taking it. ; 

a eee 

The real master mind is the impresario who can 
explain to Madame A. why and how her picture re- 
mained out of the Sunday newspaper while Mme. 
B.’s got in. : - 

The broadcasting of the performances by our great 
orchestras is teaching the “hoi polloi” that sym- 
phonies are not nearly as dull as bad popular songs 
endlessly projected. 

Rint 

A governess is a person who has to dress and air 
the children, stand the mother’s faultfinding, know 
where the father has mislaid his necktie, and teach 
the little ones social deportment and piano playing. 

@—- -- 

Dr. Albert Einstein, noted German scientist, is to 
visit America next January. As soon as he arrives 
we shall unmask his pretensions to omniscient knowl- 
edge by asking him to explain the plots of I] Trova- 
tore, La Gioconda, and The Magic Flute. 

—— 

A Boston paper says: “The faithful may take 
heart again. Early in the new year, by February at 
latest, John McCormack will be heard in one or 
two concerts at Symphony Hall—en route from Ire- 
land to Hollywood. Last season he declined to 
stop over.” So Mr. McCormack does -not Satisfy 
the public by merely appearing in what Cadman 
calls “the soundies.” The public looks upon Mc- 
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Cormack as a dear friend and will always want to 
see him in person. 
a 
Some pianists and violinists always seem to have 
plenty of time until they perform in public. 
jis 
Now that Philadelphia and New York have fin- 
ished exchanging conductors, the two cities are able 
to return to their regular topics of discussion re- 
garding the sickly stock market, political corruption, 
football, and the depressed plight of business. 
PE Sti 


If you would like to read some sharp and snappy 
stuff about conductors and the art of conducting, 
written by William J. Henderson, who has heard 
all the great baton wavers of the past half century 
or so, tell your newsdealer to get you a copy of the 
New York Sun for December 6. 

are 


In 1923 Paderewski said: “Leaders ot world 
opinion are beginning to understand that music is 
one of the great artistic forces capable of being 
utilized for world political harmony. I hope to prove 
that fact during my coming tour in the United 
States.” Whether he proved his thesis we don’t re- 
member, but he did continue to prove that he was one 
of the greatest pianists the world has ever known. 

ee Cae 

The publication by members of the faculty of the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Peter Raabe’s authori- 
tative biography of Franz Liszt is an example of 
the notable and noble generosity of which musicians 
and music lovers in America are proving themselves 
capable. It is in line with the publication by the 
3eethoven Association of the Thayer Beethoven 
biography, and a continuation of what is rapidly be- 
coming a noteworthy tradition. 

—_—_—- 


Mexican musicians complain that the talkies and 
other forms of canned music have thrown thousands 
of former orchestral players out of employment. 
The cry is the same in every country. No remedy 
has been suggested anywhere as yet to bring relief 
and change the present discouraging situation. It 
does not console the unemployed musician even to 
know that the talkie industry is not doing any too 
well just now because of the current depression in 
every line of endeavor. 

_—— we 

Conductors and instrumental soloists, what is the 
matter with Saint-Saéns? Are the symphonic poems, 
Le Rouet d’Omphale and Phaeton, Le Deluge, the 
Henry VIII dances, the G minor piano concerto, 
the B minor violin concerto, the Rondo Capriccioso, 
the Havanaise, the F major trio, the A minor cello 
concerto not worthy of the notice of a 1930 musi- 
cian? One would actually think the only worthwhile 
pieces this great master (in polish, elegance and 
erudition the modern Mendelssohn) had written 
were the Danse Macabre and the Samson and 
Delilah aria. 

enacts caspase 

The resignation of George Whitefield Chadwick 
from the directorship of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music and the promotion of Wallace 
Goodrich, dean of the faculty since 1907, to the 
position of director, are both matters of importance, 
one for regret, the other for congratulation. Mr. 
Chadwick, who was born in 1854, has been con- 
nected with the Conservatory for fifty years, and 
still continues in an advisory capacity. Goodrich 
was born in 1871, had part of his education under 
Chadwick and part in Munich, Paris and Leipsic. 
He has been a teacher in the New England Conser- 
vatory since 1897 and dean since 1907, and has filled 
many other important positions and taken an ex- 
ceedingly active part in music life in America. A 
more competent and worthy successor to Mr. Chad- 
wick could not be conceived of. 

a rd 

Newspapers give rather sensational notice to the 
continuation of the experiments of Jacques Gordon 
upon the state of public taste. As everybody now 
knows, Mr. Gordon has gone out on the highways 
and byways of great cities, disguised as a beggar, 
and has played his famous Stradivarius with the 
great art for which he is known, for the benefit of all 
and sundry. It does not seem to prove anything 
except that “all and sundry” does not look for great 
music where it is least expected to be found, and 
does not recognize it when it hears it. For this, 
however, neither the public nor the performer is to 
be blamed, but just the ordinary preoccupation of 
people going about their business. If it happens that 
Mr. Gordon is once recognized during one of these 
experiments, the police will have to be called out to 
prevent the mob of his admirers from tying up 


traffic. 
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Americans Want the Best 


Detroit is experimenting with a plan which, 
though not entirely new, seems to be nearer so- 
lution than it was in earlier similar experiments. 
The plan is to have American opera by the or- 
ganization of a complete company in one city— 
in this case, Detroit—and the organization in 
many other cities of partial companies. which 
will be rehearsed in the repertory and prepared 
for the arrival of soloists and conductor when 
an opera is to be given. In other words, some 
twenty cities are expected to club together so 
as to share the expense of having one good 
opera company, and each of these cities will re- 
hearse its own local chorus and, wherever pos- 
sible, orchestra. This plan will reduce the ex- 
pense very materially, as the chorus and or- 
chestra will not have to be moved from place 
to place. Transportation, hotel expenses and 
other charges will be done away with altogether, 
except for the few solo artists, the conductor, 
scenery (perhaps), and technical force. 

Something similar has been done in this coun- 
try with comic opera and musical comedy where 
directors have obtained performing rights and 
have taken costumes and scenery with them 
from town to town, drilling local amateurs for 
performance, engaging outside professionals 
where necessary, and staging the work as a ben- 
efit for some local charity. 

Very few American cities outside of New 
York and Chicago can afford to have long opera 
seasons. Whatever opera is given has gen- 
erally in the past been either by rather indif- 
ferent companies, or by the Chicago or the Met- 
ropolitan opera companies. This has cost a 
huge sum of money every year, and has given 
the city only a few performances of really first 
rate opera. The present plan will enable the 
united cities to employ the best of artists, mu- 
sical directors, technicians, and so on, and to 
have the finest of scenery. 

Why they should wish to have a local chorus 
and orchestra does not appear, as it is not by 
any means evident that the result would be 
satisfactory. The idea is apparently to have a 
chorus of amateurs or semi-professionals. It 
is, of course, impossible to employ any but reg- 
ular professional musicians in the orchestra, 
and how they are to be had for a week or two a 
year, which would draw them away from other 
employment, is not by any means clear. The 
sponsors are reported to believe that a com- 
munity “takes more pride in a production to- 
ward which it has contributed (its own chorus) 
and which is managed by local people.” Also, 
it appears to be the opinion of the sponsors that 
“professional choruses notably lack enthusiasm 
and sincerity ;-—local choruses, coming to many 
rehearsals without pay, prove their sincerity.” 
What this has to do with art is not understood 
by the present writer. 

If twenty or more cities plan to club together 
to have opera, would it not be more practical 
simply to organize a company along the best 
available lines and permit each city to have a 
week or two of itP The opera company would 
then be moved, just as any other theatrical or- 
ganization is moved, with scenery, costumes, 
chorus, orchestra, soloists and, indeed, an entire 
cast and perquisites. To imagine that the 
American public will ever be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the very best in opera is to do 
it an injustice. The solution of the problem does 
not lie in the employment of amateurs or semi- 
professionals but in larger auditoriums, longer 
seasons, greater subscription lists, and every- 
thing of the very best. 

Local patriotism and civic pride will never 
support permanent opera! 





Henri Prunieres, Paris music critic who recently 
visited America, writes enthusiastically about our 
symphony orchestras. We know that they are the 
best in the world, but nevertheless, milles mercis. 

cna mipeaien 


Musical paragraphers who go into long descrip- 
tions of new musical compositions are merely weary- 
ing their readers and giving them not the slightest 
idea of what the music sounds like. The only proof 
of a musical pudding is in the hearing. 


“Evidence is overwhelming,” says Professor 
Pope, of Cambridge, “that modern man is to no 
appreciable degree the intellectual superior of his 
predecessor who lived on the far fringe of historic 
time.” What, are we not the possessors of grand 
opera, jazz, and the radio? 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


An extensive literature has entwined itself about 
the subject of piano playing. The books range in 
content from pamphlets telling how to strike the 
keys, to volumes dealing with the aesthetics of inter- 
pretation. Between the two come whole libraries 
of biography, annotations on master works, treatises 
on how to acquire technic and special pleas for in- 
dividual composers, schools, systems, or other hob- 
bies of the writers. 

The trouble with most of the formal books about 
music is that they are formal; the ideas of the au- 
thors are on dress parade, and we never really are 
taken into their confidence—that is, in those cases 
where such confidence might be worth while. 

Rubinstein, of the former masters, came nearest 
in his Aphorisms to telling what really was in his 
mind on most musical subjects, but even he sacri- 
ficed homely truth occasionally for the sake of turn- 
ing a clever epigram. Liszt never willingly revealed 
any of the secrets of his art; he loved to pose a bit, 
like the polished necromancer he was, and hood- 
wink you even while he showed you his rolled up 
sleeves and did the tricks before your very eyes. 

Lienau, of the Schlesinger publishing firm, used 
to tell how Liszt, for the delectation of other pianists, 
was wont to publish in his operatic fantasias tre- 
mendously difficult cadenzas which he simplified 
whenever he played them in public. In the case of 
the Don Juan fantasia, I have heard Lienau cor- 
roborated by pianists who were in a position to com- 
pare the printed composition with the version which 
Liszt performed at his concerts. 

The practice reminds one of Rosenthal’s wicked 
jest to the effect that every virtuoso has three finger- 
ings—the one he practises, the one he uses in pub- 
lic, and the one he tells his rivals he uses. 


eRe 


And, by the way, most books on the history of 
music are much too long. 

If you desire a thumbnail survey of the whole 
subject, here it is: 


Orpheus melts stones with his music. 
Neanderthal man born, and looks like Hunding. 
Saul throws javelin at David, the harp player. 
Nero gives a fiery violin performance. 

Bach forgets to dedicate any of his fugues to 
Harold Samuels. 

Handel overeats and has indigestion. 

Haydn is called “Papa,” although there is no evi- 
dence that he spent any money on Viennese chorus 
girls. 

Mozart, the prodigy, sits on Marie Antoinette’s 
lap. 

Beethoven swears at his housekeeper. 

Weber’s lyric dramas avert an “opera crisis.” 

Schubert forgets to finish his famous symphony. 

Schumann makes himself immortal by composing 
Traumerei. 

Chopin’s E flat Nocturne and Minute Waltz are 
discovered by a boarding school maid in Amiens. 

Liszt invents long hair and Hungarian rhapsodies. 

Mendelssohn composes a wedding march but dies 
without writing a divorce march. 

Brahms gives up piano playing because he cannot 
see the keys through his beard. 

Rubinstein creates the Melody in F and shows 
talent as a pianist. 

Johann Strauss writes waltzes to please transcrib- 
ing pianists. 
Wagner 

burghers. 

Tschaikowsky’s symphonies draw the wrath of 
critics, but also draw immense audiences. 

Richard Strauss, starting a lion, is transformed 
into a lamb. 

Modernistic music begins but Rachmaninoff’s C 
sharp minor Prelude sticks out its tongue at Stra- 
vinsky, Schénberg, Hindemith, Milhaud, and the rest 
of the revolutionary regiment. 

eRe 


To Toscha, Jascha, Sascha and Mischa, now add 
Tossy. He is Tossy Spiwakowsky, a violinist, who 
appeared successfully not long ago in Berlin. 

eRe 


makes racketeers of the Bayreuth 


In Italian opera the sentiment is nearly always 
Italicized. 


eRe 


At a recent conservatory recital in the South the 
program announced Tschaikowsky’s Overture No. 


1812. Shades of Czerny and his marvelous opus 
numbers. 
eRe 

One of the bewhiskered customs which time does 
not seem to stale nor futility to wither, is that 
which prompts persons to write rebuking letters to 
music critics. 

There is no record that the critics reform, change 
their minds, or lose their jobs, after the receipt of 
such admonitory (and generally abusive) communi- 
cations from annoyed readers, and yet they keep on 
sending their unsolicited views. Childish trust and 
naive busybodyishness seem to be ineradicable in 
the unjustly celebrated human race. 

Recently one such innocent sent a handwritten 
grenade to William J. Henderson, critic of the Sun, 
who printed the missive for the regalement of mil- 
lions of his fellow creatures who are not having too 
much fun at this sad time. Here is the epistolary 
explosive : 


Music Critic, The Sun—After reading your criticism in 
Monday evening’s Sun on Geraldine Farrar’s recital, given 
Sunday at Carnegie Hall, I felt that I must write you. In 
the first place, I wish to sympathize with you for the hard 
and cynical outlook you must have on life, for only a person 
with such a nature could have written such a criticism, so 
full of personal animosity as yours. 

Secondly, I feel that you know nothing whatsoever about 
music—and therefore you are not in a position to judge what 
is good tone value, forcing of the tones, cloudiness of tones, 
etc., otherwise you would never have written as you did. 
You know lieder songs are simply sung for the purpose of 
bringing out the quality of the voice, not the volume, or 
perhaps you do not know this! You seem to me to be on 
the same plane as a god in that your feeling and reaction is 
just right. Why, even a god sometimes finds it possible to 
be charitable—did you ever try it? Really it makes one very 
happy. 

Thirdly, why is it that you critics all feel duty bound to 
bemire an American singer? One would think that you 
would glory in the fact that an American made good, but 
no, only Italians, Spaniards, Germans, Austrians and the 
like are praised unstintingly, and I feel sure, if Farrar were 
a foreigner, she would share the same praise. Why not 
give an American girl some sort of a break, hold her up, 
don’t try to trample her under your feet? No doubt you 
are a foreigner, reaping your living from the U. S. A., but 
still talking about the “old country” and its wonders. Why 
not go back there and earn $2 4 week, for I feel that that is 
all your criticisms would be worth over there, but perhaps 
they would not be allowed to be printed, for freedom of 
speech is not quite as welcome over there. Truly this country 
would be well rid of critics like yourself. 

I am glad that even if she gestured, sung, acted or even 
danced, that I can still see all of her merits and the charm 
that has carried her on for all these years and which will 
still continue after she is through with public life. I wonder 
if the same can be said of you? 


eRe 


A more measured and thoughtful letter is the 
one appended : 


3ARBARA CROSBY. 


New York, December 8, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 

I read much about opera not being musical art in its highest 
form, and about opera singers not being musicians. Opera is 
enjoyed by millions of people. Should they shun it? Has it 
no value? And why should “musicians” abhor it, as they 
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claim to do? An answer to my questions, and in your 
Variations, would be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
B. F. Rois. 


Even though opera in America is not sung in our 
native tongue, and may not be “musical art in its 
highest form,” nevertheless there is good reason why 
it should exist and be encouraged. . 

It helps to preserve and emphasize the proper con- 
ception of values in singing, and to keep alive the 
traditions of bel canto, which otherwise might not 
hope for such general acceptance and wide popu- 
larity—to say nothing of the danger of being lost 
altogether. 

By reason of the fashionable interest sustained in 
opera, the vast wealth of its chief devotees has ena- 
bled America to garner essentially the best repre- 
sentatives of the operatic singing art, and therefore 
New York, Chicago, and the cities visited by opera 
companies of the first class, are able to feel that they 
hear performances secondary to no others in the 
world. 

Whether or not the popularity of opera interferes 
to some extent with support of concerts is a question 
that occasions much argument pro and con, but the 
favorite recital artists always seem to have success- 
ful seasons and the orchestras are supported gener- 
ously by guarantors and concert goers. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that opera has 
helped the vocal teachers to prosper tremendously, 
and from that standpoint alone it should be accepted 
by musicians as valuable. 

nner 

Arthur Hartmann, the violin authority, is in re- 
ceipt of an application which he submits to this de- 
partment : 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing you because I would like to have some advise 
as to wheather or not I have a chance to become an artist 
on the violin. 

I have studied the violin for about 4 and a half years 
and have heard all of the greatest artists of the present day 
including—Yehudi Menuhin the progidy. I am six teen years 
old and am concertmaster of the Warren—Harding Senior 
High School, I am finishing the last two studies of Danclas, 
Twenty Brilliant and characteristic Studys and am starting 
with Fiorilla’s Studies, also I am playing the Mozart D 
Mayer Concerto, and am playing, Heri Kati by Jeno Hubay 
in a recital this month. Of course you could not suggest 
anything of importance, having not heard me play, but I 
would like you to make a good guess. , 

Thanking You In Advance. 

H—— B—— 
299 Forest St. N. W., 
Warren, Ohio. 
ere 


Now that Mahler is to have a statue in Vienna, 
and all the unknown soldiers have been symbolized 
in stone and bronze, only one more duty remains for 
those who seek to honor brave men and their great 
deeds. There should be a combined monument of all 
the nations, for those obscure and unnamed heroes 
—theirs the sternest duty with the least glory—who 
turn the pages for the performers at concerts of 
chamber music. 


Warren, Ohio, December 1, 1930. 


Rene 
Not only the facilities for spectators were primi- 
tive in the earlier days. For instance, harking back 
to 1598, one comes across this list of properties, be- 
ing the complete scenic aids of the leading London 
theater of that day: “A boulder, a prison, a hell’s 
mouth, a grave of Dido, eight lances, a stairway by 
which Phaeton could climb into heaven, two bis- 
cuits, the city of Rome, a golden fleece, two gallows, 
a laurel tree, Cerberus’ three heads, a dragon, a lion, 
two lion heads, a large horse with legs, a pair of 
red gloves, a Papal mitre, three imperial crowns, a 
block for the execution in ‘Black John,’ a cauldron 
for the Jew, four coats for Herod, a green cloak for 
Marianne, thighs for Eva and a dress for the ghost.” 
epee 
One cannot agree with Laurence Sterne, in his 
Tristram Shandy, when he says: “Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world, though the 
cant of hypocrites may be the worst, the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting.” The champion- 
ship should go to the cant of amateur music lovers. 
eRe, 
Why should Mascagni be taunted because he wrote 
only one successful opera? That is a high percentage. 
nee 


Bardwell, Kentucky, December 2, 1930. 
My dear Variations: 

Your Variations are delightful, and appear at just the 
proper moment to revive us music students who are so 
weak as to become discouraged after reading of the won 
derful conquests that are being made in the world of music 
by today’s artists. Thank you! 

Congratulations are most assuredly due Mr. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, who has so bravely voiced the thoughts 
of thousands of music-minded people who have seen electric 
refrigerators and grand pianos displayed in the same show- 
windows. But perhaps it is not a bad omen—perhaps our 
“canned music” will eventually be frozen out! If that is true, 
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what conclusions is one to draw when he sees electric wash- 
ing machines displayed in the same manner? I know of a 
music shop which does just that! 
Yours for cleaner music (?) 
Frances Pettit. 
nee 
“Originality” in interpretation 
cloak for poor musicianship. 
nme 
The world honors some composers for hundreds 
of years, and forgets others in five minutes. 
nRe 
The New Yorker speaks of “illiterature.” 
not that fair minded journal ; 
cabulary the term, “unmusic? 
nnre 
The three B’s in music might stand for 
Bardajcewska (composer of The Maiden’s Prayer), 
Blind Tom, and Kela Bela. 
nnre 
A young Hindu Messiah just landed on_ these 
shores, says that America is materialistic and utili- 
tarian. “America needs to be more spiritual,” he 
concluded finally, with that inspired perspicacity so 
characteristic of young Hindu Messiahs. 
nme 
Woodlawn Cemetery, in upper New York, may 
become a rival of Pere la Chaise, in Paris. It ap- 
pears that Woodlawn has set aside a section of plots 
as a burial ground for American geniuses. It has 
not been announced, however, who is to select the 
subjects for the mortuary distinction. I suggest, 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, Mme. Ederle, William 
J. Tilden, Bobby Jones, Earl Sande, Will Rogers, 
Al Jolson, Douglas Fairbanks, Gloria Swanson, Lucy 
Stone, the original Bobbed Hair Bandit, Weber and 
Fields, and Acker, Merrall, and Condit ? 
nme 
Some truthful and enterprising teacher, with a 
sense of humor, should “An unlimited 
number of pupils accepted.” 
a 
“Behind the footlights of grand opera,” said one 
of the three successful operatic impresarios recently, 


frequently is a 


Would 


ilso admit into its vo- 
” 


also 


advertise : 


“peace always is on a war basis.’ 
nme 

The Berlin State Opera will show a large deficit 
for 1929-30. In the old days, the Kaiser used to 
make up such Josses out of his privy purse. Kaiser- 
dom, therefore, was not all megalomania and mili- 
tarism 

| a ed 

A composer now residing in New York, informs 
the world that he intends to live in a bungalow on the 
slope of Mount Vesuvius, so as to be able to work 
in peace and quiet, and away from the atmosphere 
of nervous excitement which besets him in the Ameri- 
can metropolis. 

zener, 

Piano scores of Boheme and Mme. Butterfly cost 
twice as much as scores of Tannhauser and Lohen- 
grin. Are the Puccini operas twice as good as those 
by Wagner? 

a ed 

Caption in the New York Times of December 6: 
Write A March.” At last. 

ene 

When the musical ethnologists who are trying to 
determine whether jazz is African or Southern- 
American, have settled their debate, they might tell 
us, if they have any ink and breath left, why most of 
the composers who write jazz are Jewish? 

nnre 

“Eddie” desires “the address of Isolde’s boot- 
legger.” I'll ask Wagner, when I get to Heaven; 
but if he isn’t there, “Eddie” might ask him. 

nre 

Some modernistic composers might remember 
what Bovee wrote: “Silence, when nothing need be 
said, is the eloquence of discretion.” Also the line 
f-om Voltaire: “The secret of making oneself tire- 
some is not to know when to stop.” Well, I’ll stop. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
—— 


Opera in England 


An amusing, interesting and informative book has 
just been published by The Wessex Press (Taunton, 
England) entitled The History of Opera in Eng- 
land, by Captain George Cecil. The book, though 
of small dimensions, gives indication of much 
knowledge and reflection, and the author’s opinions 
and comments are certainly not complimentary to 
British musicians or to the British public. At the 
very beginning of Chapter I it is stated that England 
is not musical, so we know where we are. Most of 
the efforts towards opera giving, and especially opera 
writing in England, are ridiculed, and the final chap- 
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The Hofmann and Hutcheson Articles 


No more important writings concerning music 
have recently appeared than the brief articles in our 
issues of November 29 and December 6 by Josef 
Hofmann and Ernest Hutcheson. It is perhaps not 
to be wondered at that both writers take a some- 
what similar point of view of present day problems. 

Mr. Hofmann answers the question, What Is 
Wrong with the Piano, by saying that there is noth- 
ing wrong with the piano, but there may be some- 
thing quite wrong in the way we approach it. He 
points out that too much attention is given to tech- 
nic, and that “technic can be successfully applied to 
music only if both, so to speak, grow up together 
from their infancy.” He says that one can make 
good music on the piano with comparatively little 
technic, and that it is possible for a mere beginner 
to play a little piece tunefully and in a manner that 
will be pleasing not only to the performer but to 
his neighbors as well;—this because the first stages 
in the study of the piano are by far simpler and 
easier than those of any other instrument, and be- 
cause the piano is self-sufficient, since melody and 
accompaniment may be produced by the same person. 


Mr. Hutcheson says: “Give the Amateur Encour- 
agement!” After calling attention to the extraordi- 
nary change that has taken place in music since the 
advent of radio, he says that the ease with which 
radio music may be had has inevitably made people 
lazy minded, and that although greater numbers of 
persons than ever before develop an urge to express 
themselves musically, they are less willing to accept 
drudgery to accomplish for themselves what is 
mechanically so facile. He then points out that it is 
time that our teachers should do something to en- 
courage and help the amateur “who wishes to play an 
instrument for pleasure and inspiration, without even 
remotely aspiring to the skill of the professional.” 

It is seen here how closely Mr. Hutcheson’s point 
of view coincides with that of Mr. Hofmann, and it 
is indeed highly significant and important that these 
two great masters of the piano and heads of impor- 
tant musical institutions of learning should offer such 
simple and practical advice as to the course which 
America must pursue if music is to continue to be 
practised as an avocation by amateurs, and not merely 
listened to. 





ter, on National Opera, terminates with these re- 
flections upon English singers, English teachers and, 
in conclusion, a comparison with America. The 
hopeful English aspirants to operatic fame have, 
occasionally “‘more or serviceable voices, and 
they even may be good musicians; but the art of 
singing and dramatic instinct have, alas, been denied 
them. These people usually commit the fatal error 
of making a public appearance long before their 
voices are placed, while many fail to realize that 
opera is not oratorio. The fault is chiefly that 
of wholly incompetent academical teachers, who (un- 
deservedly) have escaped criminal prosecution for 
impudently practising unabashed quackery: in the 
numerous London and provincial music-schools there 
are very few professors, male or female, who give 
confiding pupils ‘value for money.’ A regular quacks’ 
carnival, by Saint Cecilia! 

“Under these distressing circumstances, England 
cannot be expected to provide its National Opera 
House with a full complement of artists. The United 
States, however, might do so, for Americans, who 
intend earning their bread-and-butter as singers, 
work intelligently and seriously, either at home or 
abroad, with an instructor who usually is qualified. 
But how very bitter a pill—English National opera 
sung by capable aliens. g 


less 


— ' 


A Bit of Old Paris 

Haydn’s Creation was received with rapture by 
the French. The Parisians had a gold medal struck 
for the old composer. Immediately after the won- 
derful success of the first performance a second con- 
cert was organized. It was to be given in the Opera 
House, which at that time was in the rue Richelieu, 
opposite the site of the present national library. The 
French author, Fouche, says: “The oratorio of the 
Creation of the World, by Haydn, was announced 
for the 24th of December, at the opera. All Paris 
was aware that the First Consul would be _ pres- 
ent with his retinue. So profound was the perversity 
of the conspiracy that the agents of Georges delib- 
erated whether it would not be more certain to sta- 
tion the infernal machine beneath the foundations of 
the opera pit, in such a manner as to blow up at the 
same time Bonaparte and the entire elite of his gov- 
ernment. Whether it was the idea of so horrible a 
catastrophe, or the uncertainty of destroying the 
individual against whom such an outrage was de- 
signed, which caused the crime to be put off, I am 
incapable—indeed I tremble, to pronounce.” 

The bomb was placed in a side street, and was 
timed to explode at the moment Napoleon’s carriage 
passed. But, according to Fouche, the coachman was 
tipsy and drove his horses faster than usual, with the 
result that Bonaparte—or Napoleon as he was called 
later, passed the spot about two seconds too soon, 
and escaped. The infernal machine exploded, kill- 
ing some twenty persons and wounding fifty-six. The 
opera house in the rue Richelieu was demolished 
some twenty years later because the Duc de Berri 
was assassinated there. The site is now a public 
square with a fountain. 


The Radio Rule 


A correspondent to the radio section of The Sun 
recently complained about an article in an earlier 
issue entitled Cut Down Music. This radio listener 
wants more and better music. He says, “In making 
this protest I know that I am voicing the opinion of 
those many people who are patiently chasing good 


music around their dials, and who are now sitting 
beside sets which are ever becoming less frequently 
used.” The same complaint has reached us from 
other sources. Many radio owners have sets that 
they scarcely ever use because of the trash that is 
being broadcast. We are told that this is not the 
fault of the broadcasters, and we firmly believe this 
to be a fact. The broadcasters have no interest in 
giving the public either good music or bad music, 
and would no doubt “for the honor of the house” 
give more good music than anything else if they were 
permitted. According to the tale, however, the peo- 
ple who pay for the broadcasting—in other words, 
the advertisers—for the most part insist upon what 
they consider to be popular music because they be- 
lieve that by its use they will get the most numerous 
audience for their propaganda. In other words, 
their advertisement will get the widest possible cir- 
culation. There may be some truth in that. It is a 
fact, however, that in the newspaper world the high 
class papers and magazines which carry high class 
material are mediums in much demand by high class 
of advertisers because these advertisers realize that 
it is not number but quality that makes a real circula- 
tion. Millions and millions of people may perhaps 
listen in to certain broadcast hours, but how many 
probable or possible purchasers for the goods adver- 
tised are there among all those millions ? 


Spoiling a Good Thing 
Music is such a serious calling, and musicians, as 
a class, are so sedate, that we hesitated about ac- 
cepting the parody which was recently sent us by a 
correspondent who seems to be totally deficient in 
reverence for the dignity of our art. Tennyson, a 
poet who wrote fairly well for an Englishman, pub- 
lished the poems called the “Idylls of the King” in 
which are to be found the following lines: 
It is the little rift within the lute 


That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all. 


We were satisfied with those lines and did not 
mean to improve them, even if we had the time. But 
our rash and reckless correspondent sends us his 
version of the Tennysonian idea: 

It is the little crack within the flute 


That by and by will cause the breathy toot, 
And ever spreading make it wheezy all. 


Our first impulse, naturally, was to destroy the 
improvement. But that course would not have 
silenced the sacrilegious profaner of Tennyson. The 
only way to crush that kind of upstart is to beat 
him hollow at his own game. The poetry we are 
about to offer is not intended to rival that of Tenny- 
son, but to crush the wretch who dared to parody 
him. Herewith: j 


It is the little kink within the throat 
That makes it imitate the wayward goat, 
And ever growing swell into a bray. 

This is superior to any possible parody of puny, 
presumptive prose poets panting for popularity. 
While we are at it, however, we might as well bury 
forever the parodist we have already slain. Here- 
with again: 

It is the little ink upon the pen 
That leads astray so many common men 
To write grand opera devoid of tune. 

The printers have just reminded us of the present 

high cost of paper. Consequently we stop. 
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THis, THAT, AND THE OTHER THING 








ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musial Courier Readers 


(Readers of the Musica, Courter are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible—The Editor.) 


Music Critics as Vocal Teachers 
New York, N. Y., December 3, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Otto H. Kahn, New York, was quoted re- 
cently as saying “The New York Times” 
was the “world’s foremost newspaper 
a great university of contemporary knowl- 
edge.” And apropos of this statement the 
New York Times stated that “a liberal edu- 
cation may be obtained by reading the New 
York Times regularly.” 

The foregoing engendered a train of 
thought about the “liberal education,” in mat- 
ters musical, I had received by reading the 
Musicat CourIER regularly. 

As a student of singing I found the Mu- 
sicAL Courter to be “a great university of 
contemporary knowledge” in vocal lore, and 
especially in that many of the world’s great- 
est singers advertised repeatedly in its 
pages by quoting the reviews of their reci- 
tals by the music-wise critics of the land. 

There was a wealth of worth-while infor- 
mation and instruction for me in the reviews 
contained in the November 22 issue of the 
Musica Courter, as when Leonard Lieb- 
ling, New York ‘American, was quoted as 
saying, in part, of a song recital in Town 
Hall on November 7, 1930—“Smooth, well 
controlled tones, fashioned flowing phrases, 
fine style, moulded understandingly, exqui- 
sitely enunciated texts,” and Olin Downes, 
New York Times, of the same singer, that 
she had “personality, temperament and in- 
telligence,”’ while F. D. P., New York Her- 
ald Tribune, said that this same singer was 
an “authoritative interpreter of song.” 

In the November 29 issue of the Musicar 
Courter, Cecil Fanning, in a quoted letter, 
said of a singer but recently arrived from 
Europe and who has created a furore wherever 
she has sung, “her ascending scales are as 
agile and perfect as her descending scales ; 
her diminuendo is as vibrant as her cres- 
cendo. She sings true to pitch... .” 
Obviously, such nice and well-earned things 
said of these great singers by authoritative 
critics are technical and interpretive accom- 
plishments I feel I should strive for at the 
proper time and in connection with studio 
work, 

Negatively, the vocal shortcomings of 
singers of varying degrees of technical and 
interpretative skill, as pointed out by critics 
in their reviews of recitals and operatic per- 
formances here and there, are things to avoid 
or overcome, if possible. 

Certainly, in the Musicat Courier 
throughout, the vocal student will find “a 
great university of contemporary knowledge 
in matters nearest his artistic heart.” 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN STERLING. 


Why So Few Students of 
Composition? 


612 Hendrix Street, oe & 


1930 


Brooklyn, 
December 1, 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

In your Variations column of November 22 
a rather short fragmentary theme appeared 
which should have stirred the interest of 
any analyst of our present existing art con- 
ditions. 

The question so conducive to the explana- 
tion I will herewith attempt to present was 
—why are there so few music students study- 
ing theory and harmony? It is so essential to 
the pursuing study of any instrument, voice or 
general education ; can be obtained so cheaply 





POET’S CORNER 


Musical Amenities 

Said Leopold Stokowski to Arturo Tos- 
canini: 

“For most conductors of today I do not care 
a guinea 

But I like the way you mold melodic line 

Your beat is clear and eloquent—in short, 
I think you're fine.” 


Said Arturo Toscanini to Stokowski (Leo- 


“T have never seen an orchestra as well con- 
trolled 

As yours—the discipline is superfine. 

I like your orchestra a lot, I hope that you 
like mine.” 


(tuition fees). Is there something wrong 
with teacher or pupil ? 

A casual glance at this problem I presume 
would court confusion. Its solution, however, 
is simply a twofold basic analysis of a mode 
and purpose of music study which was rou- 
tined and handed down long before this ques- 
tion could have been conceived. 

Firstly, as in any other major study, many 
teachers are pitifully incompetent. They 
know far less than they would possibly like 
to impart to one. In another reflection, many 
teachers possess tremendous knowledge, but 
unfortunately lack the ability of impartation. 
Hence, the former enthusiastic harmony stu- 
dent gradually assumes a disinterested and 
hostile feeling toward an incomprehensible 
and invincible study. In both the upper cases 
a pupil is led to this sinister conviction 
through a misconstrued impression, and it 
will be retained strongly. 

To avoid direct wa go ages 
extend my views too wide in my 
important deduction. 

The virtuoso fad and idolization has its 
strong and detrimental grip on the majority 
of so-called serious students. Those fortune 
seekers as the manifestation has exhibited for 
generations are in the majority from the 
poorer or peasant classes. Here is where na- 
ture again plays its too frequent part of ex- 
tremes. In their struggle to get themselves 
on a higher pedestal and make the world 

conscious of their presence, they resort to the 

seemingly short route of laboring on a singu- 
lar, much too narrow path of a virtuoso. 
Their great inspiration and encouragement 
in their ascetic toil of art is fad and idol, 
and in their martyr-some spirit, they are 
pitiably oblivious to all other great things of 
a human existence. Even their most helpful 
aid and necessity, theory and harmony, is 
overlooked. 

Although I am comparatively young (21 
years of age) and occupied with study and 
teaching, I will attempt the formation of a 
symphonic society for youth, with an effort of 
instilling genuine classicism and awaken 
them to a more beautiful reality. 

Truly, 
Jutius M. WermMer. 


I should not 
last but 


More Anent the Status of Harmony 
Port Richmond, S. I., November 30, 1930 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

I read in Variations of MusicaL Courter 
for November 22 your query about the status 
of harmony. 

My harmony teacher, Boris Levenson, has 
consented that I write to you my opinions. 

It seems to me that the greatest difficulty 
is lack of funds. The prices of lessons for 
the instruments or the voice are so pro- 
hibitive that the average student has to 
struggle to get enough to pay for them, and 
there is nothing left for harmony. 

Then, too, so much time is required for 
preparation of regular lessons that frequently 
there is neither time nor energy left for 
theoretical work. 

Oftentimes, too, we ‘must acknowledge 
many students are more capable of working 
their fingers than their brains, and so are not 
willing to make the added mental effort 
necessary for the study of harmony. 

In some cases the student may have been 
unfortunate in the choice of a harmony 
teacher, and so have become discouraged be- 
fore he has realized the great benefits that 
may come as a result of such study. For 
those I must say that it is a pity that they 
have not come under the tuition of Mr. 
Levenson, for I am certain that his pupils 
find him both thorough and inspiring. 

It does seem incomprehensible that stu- 
dents who expect to make music their life 
work should be willing to take just the 
froth without understanding everything that 
it is possible for them to discover about the 
ground work and mechanism of that which 
they are striving to know and to present to 
a public. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Maup Osporn. 


Disagrees in Toto 
New York, 

Editor, Musical Courier: 
In your inimitable and always interesting 
Variations of November 22 you remark that: 
“Of all forms of musical tuition, harmony 
lessons are the most important. Yet they are 
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the cheapest. And they are the least patron- 
ized. Is something wrong with harmony, 
with its teachers, or with the music students 
of today ? i 

Since I disagree with you entirely and in 
toto in all of these various statements I 
hardly know how or where to begin my reply. 
Harmony lessons are no doubt important, but 
the first thing a musician wants to know is 
how to use an instrument or his voice. Har- 
mony lessons are the cheapest because, as 
we all know, they do not lead to any knowl- 
edge which earns a musician his living, ex- 
cept in extraordinary, rare cases. As a matter 
of fact, those who know no harmony, like the 
denizens of Tin Pan Alley, earn a great 
deal more money with their compositions 
than the great symphonists. There is noth- 
ing wrong with harmony except this, and 
there is certainly nothing wrong’ with 
American teachers nor with American stu- 
dents. The music students place branches 
of study in their natural order and pay ac- 
cordingly. 

Which is not to say that harmony and 
theory study is unimportant. The fact is 
that it is, indeed, of great importance, as is 
fully recognized by American teachers and 
conservatories. 

But how absurd it would be, for instance, 
to say that Yehudi Menuhin should not have 
studied the violin until after he had 
thoroughly learned his harmony! This cer- 
tainly would be putting the cart before the 
horse, or trying to run the automobile with- 
out gas. Also, a great deal of harmony is 
instinctively learned by talented musicians 
without any lessons. Many people compose 
and arrange very respectably without having 
any deep theoretical knowledge. 

Very truly yours, 
F, Kaspar-TRENTON 


Information Wanted About Songs 
for Soprano 


Jackson, Miss., December 4, 1930. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

Will you help me locate a copy of a col- 
lection of Songs for Soprano? This collec- 
tion was published for John Church Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, was red, and contained 
Sing- to-Me, Denza, another by Denza begin- 
ning “Mid a — of Roses.” These two 
songs I want especially, and John Church 
Company have answered that they have no 
information about them. I can’t believe that 
they can’t be found, and I am so anxious 
for the entire soprano volume if it can be 
found. 

Thanking you in advance, 

Gratefully, 
REBEKAH ELLIsON JOHNSTON. 


How Gieseking Plays 
Chicago, IIl., 

Editor, Musical Courier: 
For a long, long time I had pondered over 
the expression used by that master writer, 
James C. Huneker, namely: Exquisite Pain. 
I had read it in one of his inimitable stories 
and it stuck in my memory as something 
quite distinct and unfathomable. Now, how- 
ever, | know what he meant, for I have felt 
it. It is not a mere formula that can be ex- 

pressed in words—one must feel it himself 
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and probably every one, some time or other 
in his life, does. It may come when one 
sees an unearthly, beautiful picture, a lovely 
landscape; upon reading certain passages in 
some books, and while hearing certain music. 

That is when I first experienced it; dur- 
ing a concert by Walter Gieseking. When 
he plays, the piano ceases to be an instru- 
ment; it becomes a living thing that laughs, 
and weeps and talks. Never in my life has 
the piano brought tears to my eyes as his 
piano did. It was beauty so wonderful and 
strange that it hurt; exquisite pain indeed! 
I was listening so enraptured that I had not 
noticed the tears until it was all over and 
I tried to talk and there was a lump in 
my throat. I realized then that music, when 
it touches the very soul as his music had, 
solves that seemingly mysterious expression 
of Huneker’s that had troubled me for so 
long. 

Only a man who has suffered; who loves 
beauty and romance and life can play like 
that. His music is far more than poetry 
or prose could express; it lifts one for an 
all-too-short time out of the material world 
into the spiritual and one feels as if he were 
truly in the sweet presence of the Almighty. 

Most sincerely yours, 
G. RADWANER. 


Contact of Teacher With Class 

Necessary 

Boston, Mass., 

Musical Courier: 
MUSICAL 
I note your article on 
and [I am _ tremendously 
opinion which you express. It has been my 
experience as have gone about in the 
schools that the radio as a supplementary 
agency is all well and good, but that it 
cannot take the place of the direct contact 
of teacher with class. I was therefore glad 
to note that you had the courage to make 
a statement in a periodical having wide 
circulation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Heten S. Leavitt, 
Music Department, Ginn & Company. 


To “B,” Or Not to Be? 
Editor, Musical C 
In these days, when there is so much that 
is cacophanous, diththonal, and generally pros- 
tituting to the Cause of Music—all created 
in the name of the “Heavenly Maid,”—is it 
not refreshing always to revert to the Class- 
ics, and can there be any doubt of the answer 
to the question—to “B,” or not to be? 
The subjoined is just a renewed apprecia- 
tion! 
Immortal Bach and Beethoven! 
You peerless Kings of Tone: 
Who in the realm of Music 
Stand on a height—alone! 
Time cannot dim your matchless 
Nor passing years efface, 
The inspiration that you bring, 
Your lifting power and grace! 
All that is noblest, highest, best, 
Together, you combine: 
Divinely-human Beethoven; 
Bach humanly-divine. 
MARTHA MARTIN. 


November 26, 1930. 
Editor, 
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Westminster Choir School 
Conference Luncheon at the Biltmore 


Noted Speakers Give Interesting and Informative Talks 


A conference luncheon was given at the 
3iltmore Hotel on December 6 by the West- 
minster Choir School. John E. McBow- 
man, who was to have acted as host, sent 
a wire from Havana regretting that he 
was unable to come. Dr. Cadman was to 
have presided, but he also was prevented 
from coming, owing to the death of a mem- 
ber of his congregation. The chairman was 
Dr. W. B. Millar, who kept things moving 
and made the meeting entertaining as well 
as informative. C. T. Schaeffer explained 
the object of the meeting, which was to 
discuss with the Greater New York Spon- 
sors Committee ways and means of advanc- 
ing the building and endowment program of 
the Westminster Choir School. 

Mrs Talbott told how she had 
discovered John Finley Williamson in Day- 
ton some years ago. She said that a friend 
had asked her if she had heard Mr. William- 
son’s choir sing, and she said that she had 
not. She was induced to go, however, and 
immediate; convinced of the im- 
portance of Mr. Williamson’s work. She 
recognized his genius, got behind him im- 
mediately, uided in taking care of the 
deficits which followed the choir tours As 
she expressed it, she has cleared the tracks 
She alse made possible the tour suggested 
by Dr. Damrosch of the choir to Europe 
She quoted Frank Bridge as saying that 
the wager of the choir were as efficient 
as the members of a great symphony or 
9 tay The work of the choir and of 
the school has been widely recognized. There 
are now conductors in twenty-three states 
and a demand for more Minister of Music 
than the Westminster School can furnish, 
hence the imperative demand for a building 
Mrs. Talbott says that too much time has 
been given to the development of inferior 
music in the church and that the principles 
of the Westminster School are first, worship, 
then art in the choir loft 

After this Judge Charles H. Blood of 
Ithaca was presented to those in attendance 
and asked to rise Professor Seth Bing- 
ham, organist, made an interesting address 
from the standpoint of a choirmaster. He 
testified to the practical results of the West- 
minster Choir plan. He said that he had 
himself attempted to do something in the 
way of increasing the number of singers, 
junior and otherwise, in his church, but 
after hearing the Westminster Choir sing 
he had realized that there was something 
wrong with his method. He then attended 
the Westminster Choir School summer ses- 
sion in Ithaca and returned, as he said, 
only recently to his problem in his own 
church, applying the Westminster plan in 
so far as he understood it after his brief 
study. He said that the result was a won 
derful improvement. He closed his address 
by saying that for churches asking for help 
the Westminster plan is a miracle. 

Dr. Williamson spoke of soul hunger, the 
desire for self-expression through worship. 
He pointed out that the rush of people to 
the movies was only an evidence of this 
they could not express them- 
selves they got this vicarious satisfaction 
He said, definitely, that music does not take 
people to church, and expressed his belief 
that participation in the service through mu- 
sic was the solution of the problem of the 
churches. From a school point of view he 
said that the whole solution lay in leader- 
ship. He then outlined at some length the 
organization in the churches by Westmin- 
ster Ministers of Music, and gave examples 
of how ee the Westminster plan was 

Dr. Schaeffer, who is Extension Secre- 
tary of this movement, spoke in highly op- 
timistic vein, expressing it as the stead 


became 


and 


desire; since 


fast belief that evangelism through music 
was coming and that there would be a 
revival of worship that would surpass any- 
thing in the past history of the American 
church. This entire meeting, with the facts 
given out and the attitude of the distin- 
guished persons present, gives confirmation 
of the belief that the Westminster Choir 
School will be provided with a building and 
that the course will be developed so that 
sufficient graduates may be provided for the 
need of American churches. 


Music as a Self-Expression 
(Continued from Page 5) 


cannot be seen or heard. It might, at times, 
reach sensitively inclined beings at a dis- 
tance over the air, whose vibrations have 
been previously attuned to the warmth of a 
performance. All this tends then to the 
glorification of self-expression. What happi- 
ness awaits the parents whose children have 
learned to express themselves, however mod- 
estly, through the medium of a musical 
instrument! To watch their progress; to 
see their happy little faces when they have 
accomplished what they longed and studied 
for! To hear them speak of things fanci- 
ful, not tangible, of their willingness to 
achieve, their desire to become of those 
who can do something, whose talents, how- 
ever inconspicuous, will not be wasted and 
whose fragile little soul will rise to speak 
to others. 

What parents could desire to have their 
children remain dull to the better things in 
life, to very ones they probably had no 
chance to aspire to themselves? What par- 
ents could refuse to let their little ones or 
their grown-up boys and girls participate 
in this great cultural movement which is 
taking hold of our nation through a newly 
visualized music life, the desire for musical 
expression through the personality of the 
individual, through self-expression ? 

Thousands and thousands of public school 
children have joined the piano classes. School 
boards in every state in the Union are sup- 
porting the movement. In the great cities, 
this class instruction in piano playing has 
progressed and increased in bounds. Emi- 
nent educators, renowned artists, authorities 
on child-pyschology are all united in the be- 
lief that music alone can cure some of the 
evident ills of the post-war indifference, the 
pessimism of passing times of depression, the 
superficial standards of general ethics, and, 
last but not least, the willingness of people 
to let individual expression be jeopardized 
by machinery, however brilliant, clever, con- 
vincing, entertaining and comfortable it 
might seem. 

We have watched thousands, scores of 
thousands of se in those hundred cities 
visited by the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts on its tours from Tennessee to 
Texas and from Iowa to Louisiana. We 
have seen their happy faces; we have heard 
their enthusiastic appreciation; we have 
talked to ever so many of them; received in- 
numerable written communications. WE 
KNOW, because we have felt their heart 
beats in their handshakes and their happi- 
ness in their eyes. Everyone of these many, 
many youngsters was ready to become a 
messenger of music, of beauty, of _happi- 
ness. And yet, so many are waiting in vain 
to be urged to learn to express themselves. 

We are aware of the need of educational 
rejuvenation. Music is the only answer. The 

old fashioned way of teaching children to 

play the piano has been completely discarded. 
New ways, new methods have been invented 
and adopted and there is now a much finer 
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appeal to the sensitive and natural qualities 
of the child. The scale has given way to the 
melody, the tune, the music that any father 
and mother can understand. E specially gifted 
children will advance quicker as in every- 
thing else in life, but those momentarily left 
behind will always remain doers of some- 
thing most worthwhile, the beauty and pleas- 
ure of which they will never forget through- 
out their lives. 

Piano study demands concentration, co-or- 
dination, and makes for contemplation. It 
trains your ears, your brain, your hands, 
those wonderful servants of self-expression. 
Whatsoever children thus taught will under- 
take in later years is bound to be done with 
more precision, with finer understanding, 
with a greater assurance and with a more 
kindly attitude. 

Music glorifies the Within. Let Music 
then keep burning the little flame that is 
born into every child. 


Hart House Associate Sees String 
Quartet Music a Necessity 

Ernest MacMillan, principal of the To- 
ronto Conservatory, who has appeared on sev- 
eral occasions with the Hart House String 
Quartet, speaks as follows of the importance 
of string quartet playing: 

“It seems more than likely that a string 
quartet may soon be considered a necessary 
adjunct to the musical life of every com- 
munity which is culturally minded. Educa- 
tion must always remind us that the finest 
things come after much labor, and the 
school must act as a brake to certain modern 
shallow and unsound tendencies. 

“The trend towards a wider cultivation of 
the ensemble art is one which appeals to any 
club, college or organization dedicated to the 
advancement of musical taste, and which 
aims at guiding musical opinion of its com- 
munity into those channels which experience 
has shown to be of lasting worth. It is easy 
to see, therefore, why these groups should 
sponsor ensemble concerts; for quartet music 
is the antithesis of certain modern tenden- 
cies. It avoids the sensational, it does not 
seek to startle, but it puts before the listener 
and player a mirror of thought expressed in 
one of the most perfect of mediums, and 
with the minimum of rhetoric and a complete 
absence of bombast. It is, in short, an 
antidote to a phrase of modernism in which 
all indulge, but which many regard with dis- 
trust.” 


Lester Ensemble Appearances 


Among the recent appearances of the Lester 
Ensemble was a concert at St. Andrew’s Par- 
ish Hall, Philadelphia. The artists featured 
were: Josef Wissow, pianist; and Arvida 
Valdane, soprano, with Ruth Leaf Hall, ac- 
companist. On the following evening the 
Lester Ensemble appeared at St. Joseph’s 
Convent, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; in a chamber 
music recital. The performers were: Mr. 
Wissow at the piano; Herman Weinberg, 
violin; and Emil Folgman, cello. On Decem- 
ber 15 the Lester Ensemble will present this 
same trio before the Monday Afternoon Club 
of Malvern, Pa. On December 17, at Lam- 
bertville, N. J., Marguerite Barr, contralto; 
Mr. Wissow; and Virginia Snyder, accom- 
panist, will be the artists of the evening. 


A New York Debut 


Last season the New York Madrigal So- 
ciety, Marguerite Potter, founder, attracted 
attention by sponsoring debuts for young 
artists who were fully equipped but whose 
funds did not permit their engaging a man- 
ager, or undertaking the expense of a New 
York recital. 

The success of the experiment was re- 
markable and the Madrigal Society is now 
carrying on more extensively than ever; 
this month singers and instrumentalists are 
being heard. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to or making applica- 
tion at the office—817 Steinway Hall. 
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Seattle Symphony Gives 


Opera in Concert Form 


Samson and Delilah Beautifully 
Presented—Krueger Highly 
Praised 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—November 17 marked 
the date of a new departure in the way of 
symphony programs in Seattle. Always ex- 
erting himself to give something unique to 
his audiences, Conductor Karl Krueger pre- 
sented a concert version of Saint-Saéns 
opera, Samson and Delilah, having the as- 
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sistance of the Seattle Schola Cantorum for 
the choruses, of Arthur Boardman, tenor, 
and Marion Copp, soprano. Two years ago, 
the Schola Cantorum appeared with the 
Symphony at one of the concerts, but this 
was its first appearance in as serious a work 
with the orchestra, and having been trained 
by Lewis Rotter to an increasing degree of 
perfection, the performance of Samson and 
Delilah was indeed successful. The rendition 
has aroused considerable enthusiasm over 
the prospects of hearing the great Beethoven 
Ninth Symphony in the near future—or at 
least before this season is over. The soloists 
of the evening were very effective, and 
warmly applauded, especially after the love- 
scene duet. The orchestral background was 
satisfying and a tribute to the sensitiveness 
which Mr. Krueger is developing in his or- 
ganization. 

The Cornish Trio gave the Schumann D 
minor trio, the D’Indy B flat major trio, 
and a set of modern Russian songs, tran- 
scribed by Myron Jacobson, at its concert in 
the Cornish Little Theatre. 

The Plymouth Artist Series offered Rich- 
ard Bonelli in the second concert of its 
annual course. 

The Spargur String Quartet was enthu- 
siastically received at its recent concert 
which marks it as the oldest Quartet in 
America. 

The American Guild of Organists pre- 
sented an organ recital, November 18, fea- 
turing Gordon Dixon, Harold Heeremans, 
and the Temple Chorus. 

Lore Deja, recently arrived in America 
from Germany, was seen in her American 
debut at the Cornish Theatre, November 21. 
Miss Deja is an exponent of the modern 
German creative dancing, and her recital 
was a distinct and outstanding success. John 
Hopper was at the piano for the concert. 
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‘‘DERFECT CENTER” IN VOICE 


(Continued from page 16) 


The cardinal and ordinal (sectional) action 
groups, which are different but relative to 
“Perfect Center,” work out, lap or spread 
over into a (whole) beautiful voice very 
quickly and nicely by the acceleration of the 
correct organized Cardinal Hums. The 
changes of the intermediate Ordinals are 
vocally practically automatic; these changes 
are detail or extreme relative secondary ac- 
tions of voice building and emission. A little 
influence or stressing one way or the other of 
breath and vocal action and C Hums takes 
care of the situation. Why go into anatomy 
any farther than is necessary at this time. 
At a future date the author will be glad to 
try to write of local sensations of “Perfect 
Center” and the Four Cardinal Hums, 
should it be so wished. 

In the article on the LaForest Method in 
the Musica Courter, November 8, 1930, 
page 13, respectively are two statements 
made by the author which may prove con- 
fusing. In the Positive upper half of voice 
and in the third line, the first words are 
(side-centers) ; this should be reversed to 
read center-sides. We in the studio use and 
talk both ways when teaching and demon- 
strating. In the same line the last word is 
Dramatic, and it is a dramatic spread of cen- 
ter vibrations (tone), but this action when 
combined with other actions becomes the 
predominant flecture part of the voice Lyric. 

“Perfect Center” mastery is proven by be- 
ing able to trill on every tone throughout the 
entire voice. This Leading Center produc- 
tion gains the predominant flecture of the 
contra and coloratura voice. The second 
Cardinal Hum in the second primary section 
(inner, upper) produces lyric in flecture 
and predomination. The third Cardinal 
Hum (now we are in the outer or lower half 
of voice-tones), produces Dramatic (spread) 
more prominently used by mezzo and bari- 
tone singers. The fourth C-Hum features 
Contralto and bass in flecture and predom- 
ination. 

The average singer today uses nothing 
more than a three-tone predomination, which 
laps over semi-negatively a few tones higher 
and lower, always wishing for and not quite 
understanding he is not able to reach one or 
two tones higher or lower as the case may 
be. These singers never give a thought to 
Center of voice, the source and fountain of 
supply, therefore they have to fake it through 
or over with a shell of a voice, many layers 
distant of the Central Point, which is in real- 
ity High C point attack brought down 
throughout the entire range of the voice, 
with spin and flexibility (sounds hard to do, 
and is simple, works every time—everywhere, 
no place in particular, still right there). 

You are either singing correctly or incor- 
rectly. If incorrectly you go back, if cor- 
rectly you go ahead. There are no waiting 
stations for singers. Foundation must be 
solidly embedded, otherwise there can be no 
hope for a super-structure. Experience ac- 
quired by faults is a costly one; neither can 
you dream yourself into a beautiful voice. 
The whole scheme of vocal technique rests 
upon your grasp of the fundamental. We 
could build voices with different forms of 
grunts or grunting, but should we be a trifle 
wrong in breath and vocal action, grunting 
would have an opposite effect and result 
from that which is desired to be obtained. 
Grunting is extremely severe and hard to or- 
ganize, and, like humming, which is unor- 
ganized, is unmusical (false, falsetto-hum- 
ming, monotone ) and injurious, breath and 
voice action combination wrongly put to- 
gether. Anything so produced or over-pro- 
duced is not justice to all concerned. 

Due to severe yelling of words with the 
negative forces, too far distant from the Cen- 
tral Sneaking Pitch of Voice, at football, 
prize-fight and other games, including politi- 
cal rallies, we have become a_broken- 
throated race of people. Children should be 
taught voice and breath action in the first 
grades of school to insure future correctness 
to take them over many of the pitfalls of 
later life. Explaining the situation to doc- 
tors, they agree that my own throat instru- 
mentation has fallen or is down two and one- 
half inches away from Natural First Posi- 
tion. which for speaking and singing is re- 
positioned bv “Perfect Center” action. In 
others the displacement varies from a part 
to many inches. I also am informed by 
medical examiners that eightv to ninety per 
cent of the normal school pupils have “ptosis 
of the diaphragm,” which is caused by in- 
correct breath action, which further causes a 
breaking down of tissue, due to a change of 
vibratory ratio of glands and muscle. 

This last is not hard to figure out through 
the eye-sight of these teachings. While life 
remains in the body, the duct glands furnish 
the necessary chemicals for heat and energy 
and for preparation of the materials for 
growth and repair. If they fail to supnly 
fuel. the body suffers; if they fail to furnish 
huilding material the body stops growing. 
The large part played by breath direction in 
harmonizing responsive growth (svmpa- 
thetic secretion) is further made valuahle by 
the part it plays in circulation, or in assisting 
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substances emitted by one organ to reach 
another. These streams are driven around 
the body by vibration and action. In many 
instances the restoring of positive breath and 
vocal action works wonders, or, like a ray of 
sunshine, for health and beauty. The ma- 
jority of athletes are trying to win using the 
outer forces, legs, arms, hearts, instead of 
centralized Vitalic Breath Action. Singing 
is the best tonic for the masses of the people 
and a barometer of the health. All should 
be able to sing on at least one or two actions. 

Singing (correctly) self-made is happiness 
self-made. Your favorite artists gain more 
real enjoyment (thrills) singing to you, than 
you do in listening to them. How is your 
“whistle”? Can you whistle with a “larynx 
note”? If so you have natural position of 
throat. In the final tonal adjustment, the 
singer must be able to determine and under- 
stand what each part is doing, to know it is 
operating true to form, to feel the habitual 
local sensations. 

The greatest part of the miseries that 
singers have, can be laid to the door of fear. 
To do something to eliminate that fear is the 
reason of “Perfect Center” in Voice. What 
goes in this direction will go all the way if 
pursued with good will. All voice is formed 
and radiates around this Center. Hasten 
slowly. Fatigue of any kind is nature’s 
warning and should always be obeyed 
(Work and Relax). Every new pupil is a 
new problem, not a new method. It is in- 
advisable that any one pupil should be 
trained in all the various branches of sing- 
ing by a single teacher. Music, language, 
enunciation, diction, interpretation of words 
are individual studies and each worthy in it- 
self. These latter educators or teachers 
wait and depend upon the voice builders for 
practical and workable product. To sum up 
we build voices with “Perfect Center” 
C. Cardinal Hum and its three relative 
C—Cardinal Hums (major and minor). 
Formula: 

Votce BuILpING 

First Position (of instrument )—Combine 
the voice and breath actions, positive and 
negative, respectively; use individually and 
one against the other (BALANCED). 

SPEAKING AND SINGING 

Combine each set (half) or part therof, 
balance positive and negative, and in the 
same dissociated or split manner place or 
put the consonant into the inner part of the 
voice, and the vowel around the outer edge 
of the voice. Start with and retain “Per- 
fect Center” (more or less) throughout 
emission relative to required emotional ex 
pression. For average singing the conso- 
nant is placed with a “Whimper” effect and 
the vowel is seconded a “Moan” effect 
(yawning sensation). Spin the Voice, and 
good luck to you! 

+ * * 

These disclosures although of a revolution- 
ary nature, to many are not necessarily at 
variance with many of the principles now be- 
ing taught, but are rather a valuable supple- 
ment in the form of a “New Idea,” which 
has a fundamental principle which is posi- 
tive, definite, tangible and practical. This 
new Principle will provide an enlarged com- 
mentary on source, development, production, 
and emission, which will readily meet with 
the entire approbation of all who lay claim 
to any acquaintance with these studies. We 
see, we hear, we do—there is no question. 
For others as well as the author “Perfect 
Center” in voice is the motive power, the 
fountain and source of supply, penetrative, 
constructive, reliable, and has become the 
Master Principle, a voice builder, saver, con- 
ditioner and Key to Artistic Vocal Mastery. 
(The Voice Beautiful.) Kindly write in and 
tell the author if you like this little offering. 


Bruno Huhn- Work to Be Heard 


Life, a new chorus for women’s voices by 
3runo Huhn, which is dedicated to the 
Woodman Choral Club, Brooklyn. R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, conductor, and just pub- 
lished by Schirmer, will have its first per- 
formance at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on December 19 by this. club. 

Mr. Huhn has chosen for his setting a 
poem by Anna Letitia Barbauld (1783-1825). 
It is one of those pessimistically romantic 
poems characteristic of the time, and it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything 
better suited to a musical setting. Mr 
Huhn has evidently been deeply inspired by 
its sentiment, and has written some of his 
loveliest music to it. His universally 
recognized gift of melody is here apparent, 
and the musical structure, both in the vocal 
parts and in the accompaniment, exceedingly 
joer managed. Portions of the work 

e highly dramatic. 


H. Rawlins Baker ‘Biesvee Studio 

H. Rawlins Baker, pianist and instructor. 
Hall 
studios in New York. As in former years. 
Mr. Baker will present his pupils in recital 
at frequent intervals during the season. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
MIESSNER’S CLASS PIANO INSTITUTES 


Practical Views on Music Teaching 


W. Otto Miessner, author of The Melody 
Way to Play the Piano, co-author of the 
Music Maker Series with Rudolph Ganz, is 
holding a series of class piano institutes. 
These began October 20, in Spokane, and 
have been held in Spokane, Seattle, Portland 
(Ore.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Boston. They will continue in 
Dayton, Ohio, December 15-19; St. Louis, 
January 12-16; Memphis, January 19-23; 
New Orleans, January 26-30. 

This is a matter of great importance to 
music and musicians. It is an acknowledged 
fact that The Melody Way which Mr. 
Miessner invented, and has not only devel- 
oped but also introduced throughout the 
whole country, has the advantage of inter- 
esting children in music study. The fact, as 
already announced, that The Melody Way 
is now taught in forty-eight states and over 
700 cities speaks for itself. 

When we consider that The Melody Way 
started on its triumphal progress only in 
the summer of 1924, six years ago, we can 
only be astounded at its progress. More than 
half a million children have already learned 
to play by this method. If The Melody 
Way is a benefit to the pupils, it is perhaps 
even more of a benefit to the teachers. Evi- 
dently when children, instead of having to 
be driven to the music lessons, receive them 
with pleasure and interest, a new era is 
opened to the music teacher and obvious 
material benefit results. 

That Mr. Miessner is a deep and logical 
thinker has been demonstrated by the many 
talks and addresses he has delivered con- 
cerning his theories. An outline of one of 
these was printed in these columns last 
week Another dealing with the subject 
from a somewhat different point of view 
was delivered at the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference in 1925. It is called Mod- 
ern Pedagogy in Class Piano Teaching. Mr. 
Miessner said : 

“It is the purpose of this address first to 
justify class piano instruction on the grounds 
of the economic, sociological and educational 
values of musical skill in the life of the 
child; secondly, to inquire into generally ac- 
cepted theories and practices in teaching; 
and thirdly, to apply these principles to the 
teaching of piano to groups of children. 

The phonograph, the piano player, and 
the radio have contributed vastly to the 
democratization of music in the home. They 
have helped to create a musical environ- 
ment. The highest enjoyment of music is, 
however, the cultivation of its expressive 
side 

“It cannot be enjoyed in this sense unless 
someone in the home is skilled in its per- 
formance. Private lessons have been too 
costly for many but the children of well-to- 
do parents. Consequently it is not surpris- 
ing that than half of our American 
homes contain a piano, or that less than 
one-fourth of the children have had a chance 
at learning to play. 

“Before the art of 
plentiful and cheap, 
to the aristocracy. 
exclusively by 


less 


printing made books 
all learning was limited 

Children were taught 
private tutors or in private 
schools. The children of the common people 
grew up illiterate. The advent of printed 
books and the institution of public schools, 
compulsory education and child labor laws 
have made education almost universal. Of 
all the arts and sciences, skill in instru- 
mental performance is still, for the most 
part, taught by private or individual instruc- 
tional methods. 

“Every home needs music. Every child 
should have his chance to make music. The 
means to this end is class piano instruction 
by methods analogous to those applied in 
our public schools to the teaching of other 
subjects. ‘ This implies that this art must be 
taught in classes as other subjects are 
taught.” 

Mr. Miessner then 
economic advantage of 
tion which lies in the fact that sixteen chil- 
dren (if that is the determined size of the 
class) can be taught at the cost of one in- 
dividual lesson This, as Mr. Miessner 
points out, would cost each child only twen- 
ty-five cents, but would give the teacher 
four dollars. 

Under _ the 


points out the great 
class piano instruc- 


“Avocational,” 
self-expression 
safe outlet for 


sub-division 
Mr. Miessner says that 
through music provides a 
pent-up feelings. Music soothes _ tired 
nerves, it relaxes the body and rests the 
brain. It literally recreates the whole in- 
dividual. He finds in music the antidote 
for modern madness or mania for speed and 
our constant search for excitement. 

Most interesting is Mr. Miessner’s state- 
ment that the federal census shows that 
music ranks fourth among all professions. 
It is surpassed only by the teaching, engi- 
neering and medical professions. We spend 
more for music annually than the cost of 
all other education combined. It is evident 
then, says Mr. Miessner, that teachers must 
be trained and must not only know music 
but pedagogy and class teaching as well. 

As to the piano being taught, Mr. Miess- 


ner says that it is the most perfect musical 
instrument ever invented for individual per- 
formance because it adds the element of har- 
mony to rhythm and melody. He proves 
that class teaching is better than private 
instruction, not only because it gives oppor- 
tunity for instruction to a greater number 
of possibly talented pupils, but because chil- 
dren actually learn faster when they are 
brought together. He says: “Artist teachers 
will be relieved from the drudgery of teach- 
ing the elements and the necessity of accept- 
ing pupils of mediocre talent. Teaching 
standards will be raised because a poor child 
can afford a good teacher when she shares 
her time with sixteen. The musical charla- 
tan and the poorly prepared teacher will 
have to seek other means of earning a living. 
The children and the homes will be the bene- 
ficiaries of this new era in music education. 
The point upon which Mr. Miessner lays 
the most stress, however, is that teachers 
must be prepared for this sort of teaching. 
It differs materially from old methods of 
private teaching and demands a new tech- 
nique. Mr. Miessner gives convincing evi- 
dence in favor of the belief that the future of 
piano teaching lies in this direction, and 
teachers or prospective teachers should give 
their attention to it. Pp 


National Music Latiiie Notes 


At the recent convention of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
Utica, N. Y., James G. MacDonald, chair- 
man of the Foreign Policy Association, was 
the Armistice Day speaker. The Brahms 
Quartette was scheduled to appear on the 
same program. 

At dinner time that day, Elinor Markey of 
the Brahms Quartette and Mr. MacDonald 
met by chance in the dining room of the 
hotel. They were old friends but neither 
had ever heard the other in a public per- 
formance and neither knew that the other 
was on the program. There were mutual 
exclamations and explanations, but Mr. Mac- 
Donald tactfully concealed the fact that for 
years he had had a prejudice against music 
and speeches on the same program. 

Mr. MacDonald’s talk on international re- 
lations was preceded and followed by appear- 
ances of the Brahms’ Quartette in folk songs 
of various nations. After the program, Mr. 
MacDonald rushed over to Miss Markey. 
“Why, Markey,” he exclaimed, “You're 
good!” “Of course, we are,” said Miss 
Markey, “And so are you.” Then Mr. 
MacDonald confessed his prejudice against 
an injudicious mixture of music and speech- 
making. “And,” he added, “this is the first 
time in my experience that music has been 
an asset to the speaking program.’ 

All the musical programs for the conven- 
tion were arranged by the National Music 
League. On November 10, Margaret Ham- 
ilton gave a piano recital, and on the 12th 
the Quarles Trio presented an instrumental 
concert in the afternoon. In the evening, 
Virginia Quarles, cellist, gave a recital, as- 
sisted at the piano by her sister, Alice. 


Zerfhi Artist in Recital 


Mme. Orasto-Loederer, an artist from the 
Zerfii Studio, gave a highly successful re- 
cital in the hall of the Austrian Club on 
November 19. Her beautiful soprano voice 
was heard to advantage in songs by Handel, 
Mozart, Purcell, etc., as well as in a group 
of Finnish songs which were sung in one of 
Finland’s national costumes. The Hungar- 
ian paper (American Hungarian People’s 
Voice) commented as follows: “It was an 
exceptional treat that Mme. Orasto-Loederer 
gave her audience in her recital at the 
Austrian Club last Wednesday evening with 
her rich, clear soprano voice and highly 
artistic interpretations in songs and arias by 
various composers. A large audience attend- 
ed which included many prominent members 
of the German and Austrian colony of New 
York. The most interesting part of the pro- 
gram was the Finnish folk songs sung by the 
distinguished and graceful Mme. Loederer in 
original Finnish costume. The enthusiastic 
applause accorded the singer caused her to 
add a number of encores to the printed pro- 
gram.” 

The New Yorker Herold also commented 
favorably, remarking upon the pleasure 
which Mme. Loederer’s beautiful voice gave 
to the audience. The accompaniments were 
played by Stelio Olivero. 


Washington Heights Civic Club 
Meeting 

Ruth St. Denis gave a brief talk, as did 
Martha Attwood, at the November 24 meet- 
ing of the Washington Heights Civic Club, 
Mrs. Edmund W. Kingsland, founder-presi- 
dent. Thomas J. Sinnott. of the Herald Tri- 
bune, talked on the Making of a Metropoli- 
tan Newspaper, and the Betty Gould Trio 
played, greatly adding to the eniovment of 
everybody. Betty Gould, violin, Sally Kemp- 
ler, cello, and Mary Diamond, piano. make 
up this excellent trio, which plays with un- 
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usual spontaneity, each member being a solo- 
ist. 


Tirindelli Songs Enjoyed 

Edna Hedrick, Buffalo soprano, who has 
studied in Italy, achieved success with four 
songs by P. A. Tirindelli, presented at the 
Chromatic Club recital, November 22. They 
were Mistica, Vataicino, Di Te! and Amor, 
Amor! being songs ranging from the sad to 
the brilliant and dramatic. “All are beauti- 
ful songs,” said a local paper. 
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MUSICAL 


Cleveland Introduced to 
the Aguilar Lute Quartet 


Szigeti Soloist With Orchestra Under Sokoloff’s Magnetic 
Direction 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—Cleveland’s introduc- 
tion to the delicate strains of exotic music as 
played by the Aguilar Lute Quartet furnished 
a recent novelty. The performance took 
place in the Library of the Cleveland Medical 
Association, this season’s home for the con- 
certs of the Chamber Music Society. A Cou- 
perin Rondo, a Mozart Serenade (written 
for small orchestra) and delectable numbers 
by Spanish composers of later date, Albeniz, 
Halffter, Turina, de Falla, and Joaquin Nin, 
were presented, most of them arranged or 
dedicated to this remarkable group of luta- 
nists. The alluring Spanish rhythms were 
clearly marked in the perfect unanimity of 
the plucked strings. 

At a recent symphony concert, conductor 
Sokoloff had the invaluable assistance of 
Joseph Szigeti as soloist, heard in the 
Brahms violin concerto. The finished tech- 
nic, and profound musicianship of this emi- 
nent artist has on other occasions won for 
him the esteem and admiration of the play- 
ers of the orchestra, and all Cleveland lovers 
of the violin. Szigeti is quoted as saying 
that American orchestras, now so superior, 
are the greatest incentive to an artist to give 
of his best. 

In deference to the Hungarian artist and 
the presence of great numbers of his country- 
men in the audience, Sokoloff chose as a final 
number Dohnanyi’s Ruralia Hungarica which 


melodies in many moods, 
transcribed with consummate skill in bril- 
liant orchestration. The Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony was given a reading of much 
individuality in the conductor’s interpreta- 
tion of its lovely melodies and their haunt- 
ing harmonic changes. It was played with 
orchestral virtuosity. 

The Bach Society presented a program of 
miscellaneous numbers that included Gounod’s 
By Babylon’s Wave and short cantatas by 
Gretchaninoff and Mendelssohn, the latter 
sung with German words, as no translation 
could be found. Under the direction of 
F. W. Strieter this chorus of about two 
hundred choir singers devotes its weekly re- 
hearsals mainly to the music of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, turning aside rarely, as in 
this instance, to less severely classical num- 
bers. The soloist was Else Arendt, who 
sang obligatos for an exquisite Agnus Dei 
of Bizet, also a solo part of much beauty 
in an arrangement of Schubert's Die All- 
macht for combined solo and chorus. Mme. 
Arendt’s solo groups were composed of songs 
by Reger, J. H. Rogers, and Faith Helen 
Rogers, and two Bach arias. An intensely 
dramatic number, The Day of Judgment, by 
Arkhangelsky, gave opportunity for the dis- 
play of excellent qualities in the singing of 
the chorus—pure and full tone, quick re- 
sponse and clean attacks. 


consists of folk 





Clairbert “Lives Up to 
Expectations” 


Isabel Morse Jones, in the Los Angeles 
Times, said the following recently about 
Clare Clairbert, Charles L. Wagner’s new 
‘find’: “Lucia, tomorrow night, is said to 
be Clairbert’s best role. Her triumphs in 
Traviata and Mignon have been the high 
points of the recent opera enjoyment. Gigli, 
who sang with her on these two occasions, 
and Queena Mario, the Metropolitan soprano 
with the impeccable taste, have shared her 
success by their own, but both have sung 
here many times before and their splendid 
performances were expected. Clairbert, who 
had been publicized by that witty and astute 
manager, Charles Wagner, until nothing 
short of a second Galli-Curci was antici- 
pated, lived up to expectations. 

“Clairbert sings with attractive ease. She 
makes no effort. Trills, roulades, high notes, 
fiorituras and all the rest of the artfulness 
of coloraturas, Mlle. Clairbert displayed here 
in the two operas. In addition to her vocal 
gifts she is an actress of refinement and 
grace. 

“Director Merola declares that Lucia will 
be the high point of the opera season. It was 
judged so in San Francisco and promises to 
be true here. Clairbert, the Belgian colora- 
tura, shines in the role of Lucy, and in this 
part, more than any other which has been 
hers during this engagement, she has oppor- 
tunity to show off her wonderful flexibility 
of voice. 

“Clairbert is a French-Belgian woman 
with all the charm and romantic allure for 
which the women of her country are noted. 
Her English is punctuated by a hesitant for- 
eign accent, but her large eyes and wide, 
mobile mouth express much. She is less 
than average size, has a figure of the newly 
fashionable rounded type and remarkably 
graceful hands decked with tasteful jewels. 
She selects her own costumes with care and 
her stage dresses set off her femininity with 
a true Parisian distinction. 

“During the war she lived in Paris and 
learned to speak English fluently, as there 
were so many English and Americans there, 
so that it is all coming back to her, and 
doubtless before she returns to Brussels in 
the spring, she will have our language at her 
command.” 


Laurel Wreath Presented to 
Paderewski 


A record breaking attendance was the re- 
sult of the announcement that Paderewski 
would give a recital in Philadelphia. The 
vast Academy of Music was filled to the last 
seat, and—contrary to Paderewski’s cus- 
tom—four hundred extra seats were placed 
on the stage, all these being occupied. In- 
tense enthusiasm reigned throughout the re- 
cital, which lasted nearly three hours, count- 
ing the numerous encores. 

An unexpected incident was the bringing 
on the stage, by one of the ushers, a huge 


wreath, made of green and gold 
leaves, with red and gold streamers. The 
inscription read: “The Philadelphia Artist- 
Class of Alberto Jonas to the illustrious 
Master, Ignaz J. Paderewski, in unbounded 
admiration.” After the concert the wreath 
was presented to Paderewski, in the artist 
room, by Elizabeth Hipple, assistant to Al- 
berto Jonas. In the name of the artist-class, 
Miss Hipple offered the gift with a few,well- 
chosen words that so affected the great pian- 
ist as to bring tears to his eyes. It was a 
touching tribute, this offering made by young 
men and women, on the threshold of a musi- 
cal career, to one of the greatest pianists who 
ever lived. 


laurel 


Gescheidt Studio Activities 


The Oriana Quartet, consisting of Mary 
Aitken and Margaret Sherman, sopranos, 
Marion Cox and Louise Temple, contraltos, 
recently presented a choice and delightful pro- 
gram under the direction of Stuart Ross at 
the opening tea of the MacDowell Club of 
New York. The program included Bach's 
Patron das macht der Wind Gib dich zufri- 
eden, and Dieu est ne, a Polish folksong 
(arrangements of Stuart Ross), also La 
Boiteuse, an old Belgian folksong, Les Ber- 
ceaux (Faure) arrangements by Deems 
Taylor, and the Chorus of Revelers (Gounod). 

There was much enthusiasm over their 
singing, and the performance gave evidence 
of splendid training, dynamic shading, strict 
adherence to the melodic line, and free 
nuance, with precision of attack, splendid 
phrasing and sympathetic tone coloring. 
Stuart Ross played admirable accompani- 
ments. 


Russell-Fergusson’s Dates 


Since Heloise Russell-Fergusson’s recent 
Barbizon-Plaza recital, she has appeared in 
Washington, D. C., in a joint recital with 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, at the Willard 
Hotel. She is also scheduled to sing at 
Wellesley College. 

3efore coming to this country for her en- 
gagements, Miss Russell-Fergusson gave two 
recitals just outside of London and made a 
tour with Hugh Mackay, well known Gaelic 
singer. She also appeared twice in Corn- 
wall where she was again enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


German Critic Praises Althouse 


The German Evening Post of November 
3 commented as follows regarding Paul 
Althouse’s Tannhauser: “ ... Mr. Alt- 
house’s Tannhauser was on the plane that 
we had expected after hearing him as Sieg- 
mund. He sang the exacting role for the 
first time on the stage and in the German 
language. He must certainly be included 
among the leading exponents of the role of 
Tannhauser. A tenor who can sustain such 
a part to the end without displaying the 
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slightest fatigue and at the same time sing 
throughout in the most polished bel canto 
style is indeed a rare apparition on the 
Wagnerian stage.” 

The same paper said of his Siegmund: 
“He possesses a beautiful tenor voice, which 
is produced without effort and is even in all 
registers. The quality of his voice reminds 
us of the noble organ of George Anthes. 
His Siegmund was a remarkable perform- 
ance. The duet with Sieglinde in the first 
act was especially noteworthy.” 


Earl Beatty Wins Success in 
Philadelphia 


Louis Shenk, baritone, and Earl Beatty, 
pianist, gave a recital in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford before a good-sized audi- 
ence, both winning enthusiastic plaudits. 

Mr. Beatty, who is assistant in P hiladelphia 
of Alberto Jonas (the latter conducting in 
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that city a master class once a week) played 
brilliantly and with good musical taste. The 
Philadelphia Record said: “In addition to 
playing Mr. Shenk’s accompaniments in a 
sympathetic manner, Mr. Beatty played a 
Schubert group of piano solos and Tausig’s 
brilliant transcription of the well-known 
Marche Militaire. The latter was especially 
effective. Mr. Beatty played brilliantly and 
was obliged to respond with an encore.” 


A Recent Persinger Transcription 

Louis Persinger has transcribed Richard 
Barthelmy’s Neapolitan Song for violin, 
especially for his little prodigy, Ruggiero 
Ricci. It is published by Carl Fischer and 
is an arrangement of the well known song 
that Caruso, Schipa, and some of the other 
distinguished artists, have made popular, and 
it is always a “hit” when little Ricci plays 
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MUSICAL 


Tipica Orchestra of Mexico 
Fascinates Chicago Audience 


Brilliant List of Artists Give 


Programs, Including Gieseking, 


Kneisel, Smeterlin, Abernethy and Frances Grace— 


Bach C 


Chicago Symphony—Other 


Cricaco—The most enjoyable series of 
three concerts presented here at the Stude- 
baker Theater by that admirable organization, 
the Lener String Quartet, came to a close on 
November 30 with a program comprising 
Haydn, Schumann and Dvorak Quartets, 
leaving a lasting impression on the many 
chamber music devotees who filled the theater. 
The Lener String Quartet Series will be 
remembered as one of the highlights of the 
season 

Jan SMeETERLIN’s Prano RECITAL 

Jan Smeterlin’s piano recital at the Play 
house on November 30, evoked the unstinted 
enthusiasm of a capacity audience, which 
evidently was cognizant of the Polish pianist’s 
triumphs abroad. This was Smeterlin’s first 
Chicago appearance, and judging from his 
success at the hands of his musical audience, 
his popularity here should be on a par with 
that he enjoys in Europe. Smeterlin’s mas- 
terful command of the piano, his brilliant 
playing and his individuality of interpretation 
made his rendition of the Beethoven 
G major Sonata, the Brahms Variations on 
a Paganini Theme and a Chopin group a 
rare musical feast. He had also listed two 
Bach-Busoni Organ Choral Preludes, which 
not heard. 

FRANK KNEISEL 

Giving his first Chicago recital and playing 
the famous Stradivarius on which his emi- 
nent father played, Frank Kneisel appeared 
at the Civic Theater, on November 30, scor- 
ing a well deserved success. In the Brahms 
A major Sonata and the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo, Kneisel revealed violinistic qualities 
which reflected the expert training of his late 
prominent ancestor, and which bid fair to 
keep the illustrious name of Kneisel in the 
limelight permanently. Young Kneisel played 
beautifully and at the piano he had the able 
assistance of Carroll Hollister, who added 
much to the enjoyment of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 


were 
PLAYS 


Frances Coates Gract 
Another recitalist making her Chicago de- 
but was Frances Coates Grace, who appeared 
in a song recital at the Civic Theater on 
November 30. She had arranged an un- 
usual program, which included arias from 
Don Giovanni, L’Amico Fritz, La Boheme 
and Manon Lescaut, besides songs by Wag- 
ner, Brahms, Trunk and de Severac and sev- 
eral folk songs. She delivered her message 
clearly and effectively, if more in the manner 
of a diseuse than a singer. 
Att Bertua Ort 
All four of the above concerts were man- 
aged by Bertha Ott, Inc., as was that of the 
Tipica Orchestra on Monday evening. 
Mr XICO 
A most picturesque musical organization 
is the Tipica Orchestra of Mexico, the pre- 
ferred orchestra of the Mexican government 
which has been given official recognition by 
President Ortiz y Rubio and ex-President 
Portes Gil. Under the direction of Juan N. 
Torreblanca, the Tipica Orchestra came to 
Orchestra Hall on December 1, and pro- 
ceeded to fascinate a large audience both 
visually and orally. They play with the vital- 
ity, spirit and animation typical of the Mexi- 
cans, and this together with their strange 
and dramatically effective instruments, new 
compositions of Mexican composers, excel- 


CONCERTS 


TrpicA ORCHESTRA OF 


ws of Note. 


lent soloists, and most attractive costumes, 
make for entrancing musical entertainment. 

The soloists were Senora Maria Romero, 
Mexico’s first soprano; Jose de Arratia, bril- 
liant tenor of the Mexican Grand Opera 
Company; the Trovadores del Bajio male 
quartet, the celebrated Charros Mexicanos, 
marimbists, and Juan and Anita Lucay, 
attractive dancers. 


Ne 


GresEKING At OrcHESTRA HALL 


Gieseking’s return to Chicago was wel- 
comed by his many admirers, who showed un- 
equivocal appreciation for his eminent pian- 
ism at his recital at Orchestral Hall on 
December 2. He held his listeners in the 
hollow of his hand throughout an interesting 
program, in which he had included a Bach 
Partita, the Beethoven C minor Sonata, and 
numbers by Brahms, Chopin, Marz, Szyman- 
owski, Debussy and Ravel. 

Durno Stupios REcITAL 

An interesting and responsive audience 
heard the recital given in the Durno Studio 
on November 23. A two-piano group by Jean 
Milne and Ethel Gibbons—the Gavotte by 
Raff, and the Jazz Study of E. B. Hill— 
opened the program. Miss Gibbons also con- 
tributed a Bach Prelude and Fugue, and 
two Etudes of Chopin. The Bach-Busoni 
arrangement of the chorale, Ich ruf zu dir, 
Herr Jesus Christ, a Gluck Gavotte tran- 
ree by Brahms, and an Intermezzo and 

Capriccio by the same composer were played 
by Dorothy Wright, and James Bergen gave 
the first movement of the B minor Sonata 
by Chopin. The guest artist, Lois Bichl, 
presented the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A 
minor for cello, and a movement of the 
Brahms E minor Sonata for cello and piano, 
in which she was assisted by Olga Sandor. 
Miss Sandor closed the program with the 
Doumka of Tschaikowsky. 

Wins Mu Put Scnorarsnip At 
MusIcaL COLLEGE 

Betty Ann Ortt, eight year old violin pupil 
of Anah Webb of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, won the competition held at the college 
for the junior scholarship given by Iota 
Alpha Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon. 

The second concert of the season was 
given at the Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, 
November 19. Roslind Wallach and* Marietta 
Gihle opened the program with three numbers 
for two violins and piano. Others participat- 
ing on the program were Edith Trewartha, 
soprano; Agnes Conover, pianist; Marion 
Chase Schaffer (guest artist), dramatic 
reader, and Solveig Shevelson, Elva Gamble, 
Loretta Leidell, Elizabeth Hollingsberry, 
Theresa Huening and Rose Warmia in vocal 
ensemble. Betty Ann Ortt closed the pro- 
gram playing the Seitz Concerto No. 2 and 
the Waltz from Faust. Florence Herline, 
Erma Rounds and Mildred Huls were the 
accompanists. 

Cuicaco Bacu 


CHICAGO 


CHORUS 

suggests, the Chicago Bach 
Chorus devotes itself entirely to works of 
that master and brings to hearing many 
numbers not before heard in Chicago. At 
its first concert of the season, at Orchestra 
Hall, on December 4, the Chorus presented 
two cantatas which were new here—the 
Second Advent Cantata, Watch Ye, Pray 
Ye, Ready Be, and the Christmas Cantata, 
In Thee Do I Rejoice. These, sung with 
true Bach spirit and great reverence by the 


As its name 
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chorus under the leadership of Sigfrid 
Prager, were greatly enjoyed by the many 
on hand. There were also the Reformation 
and two other Christmas Cantatas, which 
were likewise well performed. 

Long recognized as an authoritative Bach 
exponent, Else Harthan Arendt once again 
thoroughly convinced her listeners of her 
thorough knowledge of the great master’s 
works, and her keen understanding of how 
they should be sung. She sang the soprano 
parts exquisitely and won instant favor with 
the audience. The other soloists, Lillian 
Knowles, Philippine Hennig Rohrman, Ed- 
win Kemp and Mark Love, acquitted them- 
selves creditably. 

EMERSON ABERNETHY IN RECITAL 

Emerson Abernethy chose to begin his 
song recital at Curtiss Hall, on December 4, 
with the Liederkreis of Schumann, thereby 
setting a difficult task for himself. Well 
versed in the art of lieder singing and ably 
qualified to present that art effectively, the 
baritone delivered the Schumann cycle skill- 
fully, singing with fine expression, virile 
voice and musical intelligence. His large 
audience appreciated his art to the full. He 
had also listed numbers by Paulin Pessard, 
Ferrari, Saint-Saéns, Thomas, Carpenter, 
Williams and Leoni, but these could not be 
heard. 


Musicat Coriece ACTIVITIES 


Clara Seigel, pianist of the faculty, gave a 
performance for the Women’s Rotary Club 
at the Sherman Hotel on November 19. On 
November 25 she was presented at the 
Seneca Hotel in an afternoon recital, and on 
December 7 she played at the Beechview 
Club. 

Viola Cole-Audet, pianist, also of the fac- 
ulty, played a recital at the residence of Mrs. 
George Ensinger at Milwaukee on Decem- 
ber 7. Mme. Audet announces that the pub- 
lic is invited to attend the recitals presented 
by her Interpretive Class every Monday 
evening in her studio. Evelyn McConachie, 
a pupil of Mme. Audet, has been given 
charge of the music in the Brookfield, IIl., 
public schools and has organized several pi- 
ano classes there. 

Charles Dobson, baritone, has been en- 
gaged as soloist and choir director of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Evans- 
ton. Mr. Dobson sings over radio station 
WGN every Thursday morning. 

Florian Nash, violinist pupil of Michel 
Wilkomirski, gave a recital for the Eleanor 
Club on December 11. 

Theodore Ptashne and his string quartet 
played before the Minorah Society of North- 
western University at the Congress Hotel 
on December 7. 

Harriet Carpenter presented her violin en- 
semble in recital at the Scottish Old Peoples 
Home on December 5. Mrs. Carpenter is a 
pupil of Lois Dyson. 

May Chandler, soprano, who coaches with 
Frantz Proschowski, has been engaged as 
staff artist at WGN, and will be heard regu- 
larly on Tuesday and Saturday mornings. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOcIETY OF CONTEMPORARY 


Music 

The Chicago chapter of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music announces 
a program of stage works with chamber or- 
chestra accompaniment to be given at the 
Goodman Theater, on February 8 and 9, 
1931. In addition to The History of the 
Soldier by Stravinsky and the Marionettes 
by De Falla, the Society hopes to complete 
arrangements for an American work. They 
expect to present Louis Gruenberg’s Crea- 
tion for baritone solo and eight-piece cham- 
ber orchestra—Rudolph Ganz will conduct 
the orchestra, made up of members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. None of 
these works has been given here before. 

Yate Gree CLus to Sinc HERE 

The Yale University Glee Club, which won 
second place in the Intercollegiate Glee Club 
contest last spring at Carnegie Hall, is sched- 
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uled for a concert at Orchestra Hall, De- 
cember 23, under the able direction of Mar- 
shall M. Bartholomew 
SACERDOTE-SPENCER Pupits HEarD 

pupils of Edoardo Sacerdote and 
Allen Spencer furnished the 
program at Kim- 
Mildred Cole- 


Voice 
piano pupils of 
American Conservatory 
ball Hall on November 29. 
man, Dorcas Bame, Zuleime Plaxco, Lucia 
Altoonjian and William Burrus disclosed 
the excellent training of the eminent vocal 
teacher and operatic coach, Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, who is director of the School of Opera 
of the conservatory. Both in operatic arias 
and songs the singers gave highly creditable 
account of themselves. 

Mr. Spencer’s pianists—Margaret Bor- 
chers, Mary Fluck Eldridge, Sophie Marver, 
Catherine Saurer, Louis Laughlin and Harry 
Zimmerman—proved credits to their able 
mentor. 
MISCHAKOFF 


When Mischa Mischakoff appeared at the 
end of last season as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the fact became 
known that he was to occupy the first violin 
chair in that organization, he met immediate 
popularity. Upon becoming the concert- 
master this season he was warmly welcomed, 
and as the season progressed his many-sided 
gifts were revealed and the orchestra habi- 
tues liked him more and more. When he 
appeared as soloist at the Friday-Saturday 
concerts of December 5 and 6, he was ac- 
corded a rousing reception, and his popu- 
larity seems more assured than ever. His 
dignified, scholarly, clean-cut performance 
of the Brahms violin concerto stamped him 
an intelligent musician, who plays with 
warmth and beauty of tone, imagination, fine 
taste and impeccable technic. The unstinted 
applause of the listeners was richly deserved. 

Heard again after some absence from these 
programs, Liszt’s Faust Symphony had a 
magnificent performance at the hands of 
Conductor Stock and his musicians, as did 
Handel’s arrangement of the suite from 
Harty’s Music for the Royal Fireworks, 
with which the program began. 

Cara Verson’s Desussy-ScriaBIN PRoGRAM 

Cara Verson’s recital of the afternoon of 
January 5, in the foyer of Orchestra Hall, 
will be entirely devoted to two composers, 
Debussy and Scriabin. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Heniot Levy, of the American Conserva- 
tory piano faculty, was presented in recital 
in Glen Ellyn, Ill., under the sponsorship of 
the Glen Ellyn Methodist Church Choir on 
December 12. The assisting artist was Alice 
Salaveicik, soprano, artist pupil of Karleton 
Hackett. 

Edoardo Sacerdote was guest speaker at 
the luncheon of the Salon Francais of the 
Chicago Woman's Club on December 1. 
Mr. Sacerdote addressed the members in 
French on the subject, “What Effect Has the 
Radio on the Study of Music?” 

James Adair, violinist, pupil of Stella 
Roberts, was the artist in the recent Sunday 
afternoon Tea Concert at the Allerton 
House. Pauline Peebles, pianist, of the con- 
servatory faculty, assisted. 

The Women’s Chorus of the Chicago Cul- 
ture Club, Cleveland Bohnet, conductor, 
sang several numbers before the club at its 
luncheon in the Drake Hotel on December 1. 

Gamma Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
presented Mme. Julie Rive-King, pianist, in 
a musicale on November 21. Mme. Rive- 
King also addressed the club, her subject 
being Personal Reminiscences of Franz 
Liszt. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Scores AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Aida for Chicago Opera’s New 
Year’s Eve Gala 
Aida has been chosen for the New 


Verdi's 
Year’s Eve gala performance of the 1930-31 
season of the Chicago Opera at the Civic 
Opera House. An early announcement of the 
cast will be made. 
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JERDONE BRADFORD, 
contralto, whose singing has delighted audi- 
ences in and about New York at many pri- 
vate musicales, clubs and social functions of 
various kinds. Her programs are made up 
of German Lieder, operatic arias and mis- 
cellaneous songs. Miss Bradford accommo- 
dates herself and her programs to the for- 
mal or informal character of the gatherings 

at which she appears. 





Betty Tillotson Concert Direction 
Notes 


Ellery Atlen played at the Colonial Dames 
of America in Jersey City on October 23; 
on October 25 at the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club; on November 5 at 
Steinway Hall, New York City, and on No- 
vember 15 at the Webster Apartments 
Hotel. On February 2 she will appear at 
the Hartford Women’s Club, Hartford, 
Conn., December 22 at the Y. M. C. A., New 
York. On November 10 she was heard in 
Englewood, N. J., at the Old Dutch House. 

Marion Armstrong has returned from two 
concerts in Nova Scotia, one at Mount Alli- 
son Ladies’ College in Sackville, and two in 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. Elsie Lucker, con- 
tralto, protégée of Nevada Van der Veer, 
appeared on November 21 with the National 
Opera Club of America at the American 
Women’s Association. Arthur Van Haelst 
recently sang at the Newspaper Men’s 
annual entertainment. 

Leonora Cortez is making a splendid im- 
pression in Europe. In Prague, on October 
21, the Deutsche Zeitung Bohemia, the leading 
newspaper, referred to her as a “wonderful 
pianist” giving “impressive knowledge and 
stately strength to a pianistic performance.” 
She played in Hamburg on October 25 and 
in Munich on October 14 receiving splendid 
criticisms from all newspapers. 

Betty Tillotson has been elected chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Woman's 
Press Club of New York City. 


Stephen Deak to Tour Middle 
West in March 


Stephen Deak, cellist, recently appeared at 
the Bach Club concert, Baltimore, playing 
Handel’s sonata for cello and piano with Mar- 
garet Shanklin. Mr. Deak will play again 
in Baltimore on January 6 and March 3. On 
the latter date he will give the first Balti- 
more performance of Gustav Strube’s cello 
sonata. Mr. Deak will make a tour of the 
Middle West in March. During this time 
he will appear as soloist with the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra on March 27 and 29 
and also at the conference of music super- 
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visors of the Southwest District. Mr. Deak, 
who gives cello lessons at both the Curtis 
Institute, Philadelphia, and the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, and coaches private 
pupils in Philadelphia and New York, has 
recently issued the second volume of his 
excellent text book entitled Modern Method 
for the Violoncello. 


Frieda Klink Scores in Home 
Town 


Frieda Klink, contralto, gave her first re- 
cital in America since her arrival here from 
Germany, in Indianapolis, under the auspices 
of the Matinee Musicale, on November 14. 
Her program was comprised of songs by 
Durante, Scarlatti, Handel, Schubert, 
Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, Olds, Guion, Bull, 
Moussorgsky and Gretchaninoff. 

The Indianapolis Star commented, in part, 
as follows: “To many in her audience last 


FRIEDA KLINK 


night, Frieda Klink was, in spite of years 
of musical triumph both in this country and 
on the Continent, once again the sweet spark- 
ling-eyed young girl whom they had known 
and loved but a little while ago here in 
Indianapolis. But to new friends and old 
alike, all who heard her in the concert un- 
der the auspices of the Indianapolis Matinee 
Musicale in Caleb Mills Hall, she was a de- 
lightful artist who sang beautifully a pro- 
gram of exceptional musical interest and 
worth. 

“Miss Klink possesses a full, rich voice of 
great beauty which she used with excellent 
effect throughout her entire program last 
night despite a supreme quirk of fate which 
forced her to sing to an Indianapolis audi- 
ence for the first time in six years under the 
handicap and exceeding strain of a severe 
cold. No apology is necessary, however, for 
an artist of Miss Klink’s evident caliber. 
She has a gorgeous voice and she knows ex- 
actly how to use it. Her musicianship is 
unquestionable, her dramatic power one of 
her most outstanding qualities, and her 
charm of personality sufficient to captivate 
any audience instantly and completely. 

“Miss Klink’s performance is a striking 
tribute to two things: First, her sound early 
training here in her home city and greater 
than this, even, her evident tenacity of pur- 
pose and dauntless courage which caused 
her to fare forth into the world and arrive, 
and Indianapolis once more acclaims her and 
pays recognition due one so worthy the 
homage. 

“Mrs. Arthur G. Monninger as accom- 
panist of the evening was a most satisfac- 
tory background for Miss Klink’s perform- 
ance.” 


Ithaca Conservatory Notes 


The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, Trial 
by Jury, is being presented in the Conserva- 
tory Little Theater, Ithaca, N. Y., December 
12 and 13, by students of the Ithaca Insti- 
tution of Public Music. Joseph Lautner, 
teacher of voice, is the director, assisted by 
Dale Haven, teacher of piano. The principal 
roles will be sung by Martha Shannon, 
Charles Davis, Edward Schwan, Joseph 
Sheckard, John Bonivilla, Clarke Maynard 
and Ernest Eames. 

Pupils of David Hugh Jones, director of 
organ in the Westminster Choir School, are 
presenting eight weekly recitals, including 
a program of original compositions by the 
students. Oscar Ziegler, head of the piano 
department, was recently presented in re- 
cital in Owego, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the Owego Chamber of Commerce. He 
played compositions by Chopin, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Liszt, and was enthusiastically 
applauded. The concert band of the Ithaca 
Military Band School, Ernest S. Williams, 
conductor, gave a program in the Conserva- 
tory Little Theater on December 10, their 
first concert of the season in Ithaca. 
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Braslau in Benefit Recital, 
December 15 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, will appear in re- 
cital for the benefit of the Brooklyn Ethical 
Culture School on December 15 in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. This will be her second 
recital in this auditorium duririg the present 
season. Miss Braslau has just completed a 
Pacific Coast tour which included appear- 
ances as soloist with the San Francisco 
Symphony and Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestras. Yesterday, and again today, 
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(December 13) she sang with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 


A Prize for Oriental Music 

The Edition Orientale de Musique, B. P. 
252, Alexandria, Egypte, offers a prize of 
ten Egyptian pounds for an unpublished Ori- 
ental piano piece requiring at least six min- 
utes for performance. The winning compo- 
sition becomes the property of the publish- 
ers. Works must be sent in before March 


31, 1931. 
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December 13, 193 


Frederick Schlieder Gives Views 
on Music Conditions and Teachers’ 
Necessary Adjustment to Meet Them 


Recently returned from the Pacific Coast, 
where he gave his Intensive Summer 
Courses to the largest classes in eight years, 
Frederick Schlieder, prominent pedag< gue 
of New York and Paris, gave the writer 
a few moments of his valuable time to dis- 
cuss a method of aiding music teachers to 
keep their teaching schedules full in these 
days when so many teachers have too many 
“free hours.” 

Mr. Schlieder, whose name and works 
are often found in these columns and who 
is recognized as an outstanding authority 
on Creative Music Teaching, finds nothing 
mysterious in the present slump in the study 
of music. “How can the study of music be 
a success when the general approach and 
method are fundamentally faulty?” asks Mr. 
Schlieder. “Why do we keep a uniform 
Method in teaching our children to read 
write, and then, when it comes to teaching 
them music adopt an entirely different 
method? How can it help but fail? Under 
existing methods of teaching music to chil- 
dren, most everything is external. The emo- 
tional fundamentals of the art are entirely 
disregarded. In every child there is a delicate 
art-sense that must not only be stirred to 
activity in the appreciation of that which 
is beautiful, but also must be developed by 
that creative exercise which will call upon 
this art-sense for finer and finer judgments 
of the beautiful as the child grows older. 
The art-sense in the child, manifest by its 
response to things that are beautiful, is too 
often burdened, by unmusical requirements 
which slowly but surely deaden the desire 
to express music. The sole purpose seems 
to be to discover how soon a child can sit 
down at the piano and be able to ‘show off’ 
how well she or he can rattle off the new 
piece just learned. Teachers seem to think 
that they have accomplished their purpose 
as soon as the child reaches the ‘ piece stage. 
The fallacy of this policy is immediately 
apparent but nevertheless religiously prac 
ticed. 

“Teachers on all sides are crying for pu- 
pils,” continued Mr. Schlieder. ‘“Titey com 
plain that interest in the study of music is 
waning along with other economic changes. 
Courses are being given to children in music 
appreciation—children who can no more ap- 
preciate music than fly. How can anyone 
especially a child — anything be- 
fore he learns to KNOW Under present 
methods of teaching, the child never knows 
music—why? Because the teacher of the 


child himself has been similarly trained and 
is not properly equipped to give the child 
the basic creative knowledge necessary to 
stimulate a musical interest in the child.” 

Children that have been taught along cre- 
ative lines, love their music “because they 
have the ability to sit down at the piano 
and create music—an expression of their 
own creative power or inner-self. Mr. 
Schlieder’s creative method of teaching chil- 
dren takes them back to the very foundation 
and basic principles of the art. 

The average teacher, Mr. Schlieder be- 
lieves, has nothing more to offer to his 
pupils than has his neighboring teacher—the 
result being that both of them are constantly 
needing pupils and cannot understand why 
they cannot procure them. The study of 
music should be a game in which the pupil 
has all the odds in his favor. A losing 
game disheartens even a mature person. 
Merely teaching music from externals, in 
his opinion, is always a losing game unless 
one is dealing with talent. In the case of 
talent, externals meet internals and the game 
goes merrily on. The vast majority of mu- 
sic students rarely get beyond the tone-line, 
sooner or later, by reason of a lack of inner 
tone and time development becomes bore- 
some. If teachers had something to offer 
their pupils—a method that would create in 
the child the desire to play the piano, in- 
stead of being forced to “play the new piece” 
then the problem of drawing pupils would 
no longer exist. While present economic 
conditions have wrought havoc with teach- 
ers throughout the country, Mr. Schlieder 
thinks it is only the better equipped that will 
survive the necessary process of elimination. 
Only those with the most to offer their 
pupils will remain to tell about those who 
have gone the way of so many others in 
the past. 

To give an idea of how the study of music 
ts * ‘recognized” in some of our universities, 
Mr. Schlieder cites an actual condition now 
existing in a large Western university, 
where the students are given the usual cred- 
its for the study of interior decorating but 
receive absolutely no credits whatsoever for 
their work in music at the University. This 
is typical of conditions existing in many of 
our institutions of “higher education,” says 
Mr. Schlieder. 

Quite contrary to the usual story heard 
at this time, Mr. Schlieder reports requests 
from many parts of the country for teachers 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Addye Yeargain Hall Speaks 
Before Southern Audience 
From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 
Music and Life, the year’s theme of the 
Euterpe Club, was the keynote of the ban- 
quet given at the Greensboro Country Club 
by the city’s leading musical organization, as 

its annual courtesy to new members. 

Music and Life was the subject of the 
talk made by Mrs. Addye Yeargain Hall, of 
New York City, pioneer in piano class teach- 
ing, and director of the Piano Class Re- 
search Forum of New York.... 

Mrs. Hall told her audience that music 
is inseparable from life, since both are pro- 
duced by great forces of nature and con- 
tain many similar elements. She stressed 
the fact that music, beginning before the 
stone age and reaching its zenith long 
after the other arts, was both the oldest 
and the youngest art. That at the present 
time it is more discernible to man than 
ever before, and is now recognized as part 
and parcel of life itself. 

Mrs. Hall showed how music expressed 
and has always expressed the moods and 
emotions of life, and touched upon its im- 
portance in the daily lives of children. “The 
hundreds of thousands of children experi- 
encing music in piano classes alone, in the 
public schools, and taking this music back 
into the homes of today, are a mighty oppo- 
nent of the menacing robot which threatens 
to take from our nation musical self-expres- 
sion,” Mrs. Hall declared. 

“One noted physician has said that more 
nervous disorders in children were at one 
time traceable to the old fashioned music 
lessons than to any other one cause. These 
dire results were proof of music being ap- 
plied as a_thing apart. Nailed on. Ham- 
mered in. Today’s piano teacher knows mu- 
sic and knows the child. Gives the child op- 
portunity to experience the joy of music, by 
association as free and varied, as his con- 
tacts with all forms of life... . The piano 
keyboard has become something more than 
the drill ground for ten fingers. The modern 
music educator is working on the principle 
that music is a part of life. That education 
is development. This teacher is keeping step 
with the advances made in the general field 
of pedagogy. This plan does not force the 
child intensively for something in the future, 
but allows him to find self-expression in 
each step of each day. 

“Education in music, as in any other sub- 
ject, is valuable only in proportion to its 
bearing upon Life.” 


C-Opera Group in Musical 
Comedy 


C-Opera Group is an enterprising band 
of vocal teachers each of whom forms a COG 
in the wheel which gives operatic perform- 
ances on occasion; they are Susan S. Boice, 
Jane C. Eller, Jessie F. Hill, Hildegard H. 
Huss, Florence T. Maley and Lotta Roya. 

In the Garden of the Shah, by May and 
John Dodge, was presented December 3 at 
the Heckscher Theater, New York, before 
an audience which filled the place, warm ap- 
plause punctuating the various features of 
the tuneful work. Oriental costumes, good 
singers, excellent dancing, all gave anima- 
tion to the affair, Anita Birnie’s sweet and 
clear voice and Mabel Brown’s acting being 
especially noted. Gene Barlow (tenor) and 
Nathan Martin (baritone) showed very good 
voices, Reno Serrine displaying ability in a 
Negro part. Eva Smythe was quite at home 
on the stage. J. Holwill Dixon was an ex- 
cellent actor, and Alden Payne (bass) was a 
capable Arab. 

Fight understudies were named on the pro- 
gram, and the two dozen ladies and ten men 
forming the ensemble were competent. In- 
cidental dances by Helen McCabe and Charles 
Abrams were warmly applauded. To these 
ames must be added Otto Wick, a conductor 
of authority; Bertram Peacock, stage di- 
rector, and Eve Warren, ballet mistress. 
Maude Reese Cassel, pianist, and Sol Cohen, 
violinist, shared in playing for the ballet. 
The highly original back-cover page of the 
program consisted of facsimiles of auto- 
graphs of leading musical, society and profes- 
sional folk of Greater New York, obtained 
by Lotta Roya, of of the C © ~Opera Group. 


Parker . Studio Notes 


Mabel M. Parker, vocal pedagogue, of 
Philadelphia, numbers among her §artist- 
pupils, Margaret Riehm, who sang for the 
Norwood Civic Club recently, and Hazel 
Heffner, who has met with success as a radio 
singer over Station WCBA, Allentown, Pa. 
Miss Heffner appeared at the Radio Frolic 
at the Lyric Theater, Allentown, and won 
applause for her singing of The Artisan by 
Harriet Ware and Today by O'Hara. 


Orloff Coming in January 

Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, will play 
in Havana on January 20 and 23. His tour 
of the United States begins with his appear- 
ances as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Washington, Balti- 
more and New York, on January 27 and 28 
and February 1. Mr. Orloff’s New York 
recital is scheduled for February 4. 
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MUSICAL 


New Singers Heard With 
Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Emma - Redell, 


in Tannhéuser, and Maria Rajde in Die 


Meistersinger, Make Their Debut—Theodore Strack Returns 


MapaAMeE Butrerr_y, DecemMBeR 1 

Curcaco.—Madame Butterfly had another 
performance with Mary McCormic in the 
title role and Giacomo Rimini as the Consul. 

TANNHAUSER, DecEMBER 2 

A feature of the week was the first ap- 
pearance this season of Theodore Strack, 
who was heard in the title role of Tann- 
hauser, and the debut of Emma Redell in 
the role of Elizabeth. 

Emma Redell, an American who has sung 
with success abroad, proved a valuable new- 
comer in the personnel of our company. 
The voice is beautiful in all registers; she 
sings with taste and understanding and she 
made a deep impression on her listeners, 
who feted her not only after her beautiful 
rendition of Dich Theure Halle but through- 
out the opera, and when she came before 
the curtain at the close of the second act 
there were loud bursts of applause from 
every part of the house. 

Theodore Strack was also warmly wel- 
comed by his many admirers. He sang the 
role of Tannhauser even better than last 
year and he, too, reaped the approval of his 
Well costumed, he looked good to 
the eye and his acting added materially in 
making his presentation laudable. 

Eduard Habich, who had made a very 
successful debut here as Beckmesser in Meis- 
tersinger, disclosed a very good voice as 
Biterolf. Alexander Kipnis was again a very 
authoritative Landgrave ; Nissen a poetic and 
well voiced Wolfram, and Cyrena Van Gor- 
don, a beautiful Venus. Pollak conducted. 


auditors 


Before the Slew York 
Public 


(Continued from page 21) 

In fact there were 
concert was over. 
Nellie Car- 
Norman 


sistent was the applause. 

many extras before the 
The singers are Flora Mann, 
n, Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, 

Notley, and Cuthbert Kelly. 


Hail Johnson Negro Choir 


The first concert of the season by the Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir was given last Sunday 
evening at the Mansfield Theater, where this 
exceptional body of singers has been delight- 
ing audiences for several months between the 
scenes of The Green Pastures. Mr. Johnson 
led his singers (twelve women and fifteen 
men) with masterful beat through a number 
of well-known spirituals and other songs of 
Negro life. Ezekiel Saw de Wheel, admira- 
bly sung by tenor Elam, had to be repeated, 
as did De Old Ark’s a-Moverin. A large 
audience understood and applauded the beau- 
tiful voice blending, the faultless intonation, 
the surety of attack and the sinuous phrasing 
of the well-schooled singers. 


The 1931 Salzburg Festival 


From Europe comes the announcement 
that next summer’s Salzburg Festival will 
begin in the city of Mozart’s birth on July 
25 and extend to August 30. The operas to 
be given are The Magic Flute, Figaro’s 
Hochzeit, Don Juan, Cosi fan tutte, Ent- 
fiihrung, Fidelio, Orpheus and Eurydice and 
Rosenkavalier. The performances are to be 
given by the Vienna State Opera, Clemens 
Krauss, Franz Schalk and Bruno Walter 
conducting. 

Negotiations 
Scala (Milan) 


are in progress with the 
for performances by that 
company of The Barber of Seville, Don Pas- 
quale and Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage. Max 
Reinhardt is to stage Hofmannsthal’s Jeder- 
mann and Der Schwierige. 

There will be eight orchestra concerts by 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, to be 
conducted by Clemens Krauss, Franz Schalk, 
Bruno Walter and Arturo Toscanini. Also 
there are to be ten serenades and four Ca- 
thedral concerts. The festival will be intro- 
duced by two concerts by the Budapest Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Dohnanyi. 


Povla Frijsh in New York Recital 

The first New York appearance of the 
of Povla Frijsh was at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on December 1. A capacity audience 
was present to hear this gifted Danish 
soprano and accorded her the applause that 
her refined art never fails to call forth. 

Starting with an arietta by the Italian 
Torelli, a Handel air (sung in French), 
and three Biblical songs by Dvorak (in 
English) the recitalist quickly demonstrated 
that her eminent interpretative powers are 
at the same height that has made her a 
favorite for some years. Her diction in 
the various languages was, as usual, above 
criticism 

The program 


Le Balcor 1, 


continued with Debussy’s 
Faure’s Dans les Ruines d'une 


Abbaye 


JeweLs or THE MAponNA, DeceMBER 3 

The last performance of The Jewels of the 
Madonna, which has again been a favorite 
this season, was given with the same cast 
heard previously, so well headed by Raisa, 
Certis and Rimini. 

OretLto, DecemMBER 4 

The second performance of Otello was of- 
fered with Vanni-Marcoux again the shining 
star. 


Die MEISTERSINGER, DECEMBER 6 ( MATINEE) 


Another repetition of Die Meistersinger 
brought forth a new Eva in Maria Rajde, 
who made on this occasion her debut with 
our company. The newcomer has a light 
but beautiful and fresh voice, now and then 
a little throaty, yet used with consummate 
art, and all in all she voiced the role with 
good understanding and made in it a fine 
and lasting impression. Mme. Rajde has 
beside her lovely voice a pleasing person- 
ality, good looks, winning manners, and she 
knows the traditions as well as the stage. 
A very favorable first appearance, which 
presages well for further acquaintance. The 
balance of the cast was, as heretofore, excel- 
lent, and the performance of Wagner’s mas- 
terpiece was added to the renown of our 
company. 


TRAVIATA, DECEMBER 6 


With Muzio, d’Hermanoy, Cortis and 
Bonelli Traviata had its first hearing at 
popular prices. Review is deferred until next 
week 





Fevrier’s L’Intruse, 
Attributs by Poulenc and Chansons des 
Noisettes by Dupont. In all these the singer 
made the most of every meaning and inflec- 
tion—truly finished art. 

There followed songs by Marx, Brahms, 
Cui, Moussorgsky and Kricka. The Cui 
number had to be repeated and de Falla’s 
Seguidilla was an added item. The recital 
ended with songs by Fagge, Griffes, and 
Backer-Grondahl. Throughout rapt atten- 
tion and thorough appreciation were ac- 
corded the recitalist. Celius Dougherty was 
the expert accompanist. 


(repeated ), 


Ralph Leopold in Recital at Ohio 
Northern University 


On November 20, Ralph Leopold, pianist, 
gave one of his well-known artist-lecture 
recitals at Lehr Auditorium of Ohio North- 
ern University. The program consisted of 
the following: Two Chorale Preludes, Bach- 
Rummel; Presto, Scarlatti; Variations Seri- 
uses, Mendelssohn; Nocturne in D flat, Ma- 





I See That 


Tullio Serafin has been engaged as conduc- 
tor-in-chief for the Italian half of the 
Covent Garden opera season. 

A festival in honor of Sir Edward Elgar's 
seventy-fifth birthday is being planned 
for 1932. 

The Sittig Trio will open its season on De- 
cember 17 in Steinway Hall, New York. 

The Tipica Orchestra of Mexico fascinated 
a large audience in Chicago. 

Giorgio Polacco has resigned from the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association 
will meet in St. Louis on December 29- 
31. 

Frances Newsom printed her own transla- 
tions of songs at her Barbizon-Plaza re- 
cital. 

The new Symphony Society of Brooklyn be- 
gan an auspicious career at the Academy 
of Music. 

The C-Gpera Group gave their third oper- 
atic performance at the Heckscher Thea- 
ter December 3. 

The National Opera Club offers two prizes 
for grand opera librettos. 

Jacques Pillois has issued three pieces for 
piano and violin, dedicated to Albert 
Stoessel. 

Marta Linz’ Cieco se Finse was sung by Gina 
Pinnera in Carnegie Hall. 

Willard Sektberg has returned from a tour 
with Mary McCormic. 

Amy Ellerman will sing The Messiah with 
the New York Oratorio Society. 

Jose M. Santiago, baritone, and a pupil of 
Pasquale Amato, has been awarded the 
Caruso American Memorial Foundation 
operatic fellowship. 

The New York Madrigal Club is holding au- 
ditions this month to select a number of 
young artists whose New York debuts 
will be sponsored by the organization. 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s new symphony was 
given its world premiere by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting. 
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zurka, Opus 33, No. 3 (arranged by Leo- 
pold), Mazurka, Opus 67, No. 4, Scherzo, C 
Sharp Minor, all by Chopin; Lotus Land, 
Scott; Malaguena, Lecuona; Sunrise and 
Siegfried’s Parting from Brunnhilde from 
Gétterdammerung, Wagner-Leopold; Song 
of the Rhinemaidens from Gétterdam- 
merung, Wagner-Leopold, and Waltzes from 
Der Rosenkavalier, R. Strauss-Leopold. 


Deering Scores as Orchestra 
Soloist 


Alexander Fried, in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, commented as follows about the 
appearance of Henri Deering as soloist with 
the San Francisco Symphony, under Basil 
Cameron, on October 24: 

“Henri Deering, fine American pianist, 
was the guest artist. He also is to be con- 
gratulated for not following the too beaten 
path of virtuoso choices. He lent his talents 
in important obligato or solo roles to the 
support of performances of Manuel DeFalla’s 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain and Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s A Pagan Poem. The at- 
mosphere of DeFalla’s three symphonic im- 
pressions—In the Generalife, Distant Dance, 
In the Gardens of the Sierra de Cordova—so 
imaginatively flavored with national quality, 
was suggested in a performance blending pic- 
turesque point and poetic inference. Deer- 
ing’s skillful and keenly-felt piano-playing 
has often been greatly admired here. He 
read his part modestly into the orchestral 
ensemble and in all justice was called forth 
for especial ovations at the end.” 

And Redfern Mason was of this opinion: 
“Henry Deering played the piano in the De- 
Falla and the Loeffler. He has the gift of 
reserve; he does not use the piano as a war 
horse with which to stampede the orchestra 
into tonal hysterics. That longdrawn Span- 
ish cantilena came melodiously from under 
his fingers, with a poetic appreciation of its 
Oriental genius. Deering has the lyric gift 
and a warm sense of tonal color. His art 
and his modesty won the hearts of the audi- 
ence. 


National Oratorio Society Sings 


Caractacus 
The National Oratorio Society, Reinald 
Werrenrath, director, presented for its 
weekly hour of oratorio on Sunday, De- 
cember 7, Edward Elgar’s Caractacus. 
Caractacus is an oratorio seldom given, but 
truly interesting and colorful, almost to be 
termed an opera. The soloists were Mary 
McCoy, soprano, as Eigen; Edward Walter, 
baritone, Caractacus; Harold Branch, tenor, 
Orbin; and Earl Waldo, bass, Arch-Druid. 
Mr. Werrenrath gave a most interesting 
and sympathetic reading of the work, and 
was ably assisted by his soloists, chorus and 
orchestra. Particularly impressive was 
Edward Walter’s interpretation of the name 
part, Caractacus. He has a very mellow, 
resonant voice of particularly sympathetic 
quality. All music lovers will look forward 
to the continuation of Caractacus next Sun- 
day, December 14, Station WEAF, at 12:15 
p. m. 





San-Malo will give New York recitals on 
January 13 and 14. 

Cornelius Van Vliet was cello soloist at the 
opening concert of the Minneapolis 
Apollo Club. 

Stephen Deak will make a tour of the mid- 
dle West beginning in March. 

Julian Seamon contributes this week a highly 
interesting article on Chinese music. 
Joseph Littau is steadily solidifying his po- 
sition as conductor of the Omaha Sym- 

phony Orchestra. 

Margaret Matzenauer is planning to open a 
teaching studio in Los Angeles. 

Clementine Chappel, pupil of Daniel Visanka, 
recently won a competitive scholarship at 
the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music. 

The Detroit Symphony, Ossip Gabrilow ea 
conducting, gave a concert at Wh 
Plains, N. Y., on December 6. 

Tito Schipa won many ovations in a recent 
recital in Antwerp, Belgium, preceding 
his operatic appearances there. 

Hans Blechschmidt is again conducting the 
German Grand Opera Company here, 
having been with the organization since 
its start three years ago. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is to 
go on a tour this spring starting Janu- 
ary 18 and lasting until February 22. 

Cadman’s song cycle, White Enchantment, 
has aroused a good deal of favorable 
comment since its performance in Long 
Beach, Cal., early in November. 

Carola Goya will appear in her series of 
dance interpretations for the entire week 
starting December 15 at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York. 

Frieda Klink’s first recital in this country 
since her arrival from Germany, was 
given in her home town, Indianapolis, on 
November 14. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, will appear in a 

benefit recital on December 15 in Car- 

negie Hall, New York. 

Glade has already been booked for 
thirty-five recitals on her second con- 
cert tour. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
PHILADELPHIA GRAND Opera CoMPANY 
The Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 

presented La Traviata at the Academy of 
Music on December 4, with Claire Clairbert, 
the new Belgian soprano, in the role of 
Violetta. This was Miss Clairbert’s first 
appearance in Philadelphia. Her voice is 
high and clear and she sang all the numer- 
ous coloratura arias with ease and assur- 
ance. Her acting also was convincing, par- 
ticularly in the second and last acts. She 
received warm appreciation and many cur- 
tain calls. 

Ivan Dneproff both sang and acted well 
as Alfredo, although some other parts are 
better suited to his voice. 

John Charles Thomas as the elder Ger- 
mont scored a great success,—his singing 
of the famous aria, De Provenza il mar, in 
the second act, drawing a storm of applause. 
His stage presence is always convincing and 
his articulation excellent. 

Helen Jepson as Flora and Paceli Dia- 
mond as Annini both sang and acted well, 
their respective parts. 

The chorus did excellent work, particu- 
larly in the third act, and the ballet in the 
same act was splendidly danced by mem- 
bers of the Littlefield Ballet Corps. 

Emil Mlynarski conducted the entire per- 
formance well M. M. C 
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Martenot at Hotel Manger 


Maurice Martenot, inventor of an _ in- 
strument which produces “ether music” is 
stopping at the Manger Hotel, New York. 
Mr. Martenot has been acclaimed in Europe 
for his performance on this instrument, and 
after making his American debut with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, in Philadelphia on 
December 12, he will appear with the same 
orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
December 16. Mr. Martenot is accompanied 
by his sister, Ginette, and his manager, 
Michael Podoli. 


De Donath-Mount Radio Concerts 


Jeno de Donath, violinist, and Mary Mil- 
ler Mount, pianist, recently opened their sea- 
son of Sunday night broadcasts over Station 
WHAT, Public Ledger Building, Philadel- 
phia. T he hour of the programs is from 9:30 
to 10. Last year Mr. de Donath and Mrs. 
Mount gave twenty-one of these weekly con- 
certs to an ever-increasing audience of listen- 
ers-in. 


Obituary 


CARL FIQUE 

Carl Fique, for many years one of New 
York’s leading choral conductors and com- 
posers of light opera, was found dead last 
Sunday in his music room at the Zion Lu- 
theran Church in Brooklyn. He went to 
the church on Saturday evening to prepare 
the Sunday music service, when he suffered 
a fatal heart attack. 

Mr. Fique was born in St. Magnus, near 
Bremen, Germany, in 1867, and came to 
America with his parents at the age of four. 
Later he studied at the Leipzig Conserva- 
tory under Reinecke and Jadassohn, return- 
ing to this country at the age of eighteen. 
Since 1887 he was organist of the Zion 
Lutheran Church, and since 1904 he con- 
ducted the United Singers of Brooklyn. 
From 1897 to 1915 he was lecturer at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, 
Katherine Noack Fique, a well known 
soprano, and a brother, Herman Fique. 


ESTHER FISCHER KINCHELOE 

Esther Fischer Kincheloe, of Charleston, 
W. Va., died suddenly on December 5, follow- 
ing an operation. Mrs. Kincheloe, who had 
been correspondent for the Musica Courter 
in her city, was prominent in Charleston 
music circles and a teacher of piano and 
voice. She was the wife of Frank H. 
Kincheloe, also actively prominent in music 
in that city. She was the daughter of John 
Fischer, musician of Wheeling, W. Va., where 
she had received her musical training before 
going to study with Herbert Witherspoon. 
Mrs. Fischer was the immediate past presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Federation of 
Music Clubs and was affiliated with the 
Charleston Civic Music Association and the 
Woman's Club. 


JOSEPH SPENCER VILA 


Joseph Spencer Vila, brother of Josephine 
Vila, of the MustcaL Courter staff, and son 
of Joe Vila, sports editor of the New York 
Sun, died suddenly at his home in New York 
on December 2. Mr. Vila was thirty-one 
years old and a graduate of Princeton. The 
associates of the Musica. Courter knew Mr. 
Vila as a genial, hearty young man and the 
news of his death came as a great shock. It 
is with sincere feelings that condolences are 
offered to the Vila family. 
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JOSEF LHEVINNE 


Lhevinne Wins Plaudits of 
Continent 


One of the outstanding events in broad- 
casting this season was Josef Lhevinne’s re- 
cent playing of the Beethoven C minor .con- 
certo over Station WABC. Response to the 
eminent pianist’s art was an impressive dem- 
onstration of appreciation of broadcasting of 
this high order. Dozens of telegrams and 
letters from all over America expressed de- 
light and admiration of the musicianship, 
tone quality and impeccable style of Mr. 
Lhevinne’s performance. Excerpts from a 
few of these tributes are quoted. 

From Montreal, Canada, comes a letter 
to Station WABC: “It gives me much pleas- 
ure to record the satisfaction I felt in your 
broadcast when Josef Lhevinne played Bee- 
thoven’s third concerto. This was for me 
the best broadcasting of any pianist to which 
I have yet listened.” 

From the Pacific Coast came telegrams, 
addressed to Mr. Lhevinne: “It was a great 
moment to hear you, the incomparable, 
again.” “Listened to your. wonderful per- 
formance of the Beethoven concerto. En- 
joyed it tremendously.” “We felt the Bee- 
thoven style in the radio reception.” “Great- 
ly enjoyed the broadcast of your masterful 
playing.” A letter from California said: 
“Last Sunday I had the good fortune to get 
the radio reception of your rendition of Bee- 
thoven’s C minor concerto. It came over to 
perfection. Let me express my admiration 
of your melodic as well as rhythmic clarity, 
your coupling of delicacy with strength, the 
integration of your solo with the orchestral 
setting, and especially your artistic reserve. 
Above all, however, let me thank you for 
the uplift you gave me. . Your play- 
ing allayed a thirst which I feel many times 
without relief.” 

From Rockwall, Tex., one listener writes 
of hearing the broadcast over a radio in- 
stalled in an automobile. “What a world! 
On a highway between Greenville and Dal- 
las, Texas, a group of friends were not only 
able to enjoy the delights of the countryside, 
but the joy of hearing a wonderful pianist.” 

A telegram from Nashville, Tenn., says: 
“My friends and I have just listened to 
your exquisite interpretation of Beethoven. 
A most beautiful performance, and we thank 
you for thirty minutes of rare enjoyment.” 

One of the tributes from Arkansas reads: 
“I can’t begin to express the pleasure it 
gave me. I never heard such marvellous 
trills, and so perfectly blended with the or- 
chestra that it was a wonderful ensemble. 
I do hope you will play often.” A North 
Carolina hearer writes: “Just to tell you 
how thrilling and what a great pleasure it 
was to hear you play again. The concerto 
came over beautifully, but I am still wishing 
it could have lasted longer. If you play 
anywhere in North Carolina this season, 
won't, you please let me know so I can hear 

ou? 


Among the responses from the Middle 
West is a post card from West Lafayette, 
Ind.: “Station WABC: This is to acknowl- 
edge our appreciation for your wonderful 
concert with Mr. Lhevinne’s solo.” A tele- 
gram from Evanston, Ill., congratulates “the 
world’s greatest pianist.” 

A letter postmarked Brunswick, N. J., ex- 
presses regret at missing the broadcast, and 
goes on: “My mother sent a message to us 
that she had never enjoyed any playing over 
the radio so much and was entirely uplifted.” 
“Gloriously done!” writes a music lover of 
Long Beach, Y., and another, from the 
Bronx, New York City, adds: “I enjoyed 
your concert immensely, and I am sure that 
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very many admirers besides 
myself are anxiously wait- 
ing for you to play again. 
May that be soon!” 
Plaudits such as these— 
unsolicited, spontaneous 
and eloquent of public re- 
sponse to a great artist— 
are incontestable proof that 
the general public is eager 
for the best music when it 
is played as Lhevinne plays 
it. 
Detroit Symphony in 
White Plains 
A large crowd of West- 
chester music lovers assem- 
bled at the Community 
Center in White Plains on 
the evening of December 6 
to hear the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducting. 
‘Considerable importance 
attached to the event, as it 
was the only concert given 
by this organization in the 
metropolitan area this sea- 
son. It was presented un- 
der the auspices of the 
Westchester Conservatory 
of Music, of which Nicolai 
Mednikoff is the director. 
The program consisted 
of Beethoven’s Prometheus 
overture; Brahms’ third 
symphony, in F major; the Mozart D minor 
piano concerto, and Wagner’s Ride of the 
Valkyries, from Die Walkiire. Percy 
Grainger’s Londonderry Air and Shepherd's 
Hey were given as encores. Gabrilowitsch 
at once established himself in the favor of 
his hearers as a masterly and artistic wielder 
of the baton. The highlight of the even- 
ing, orchestrally, was the Brahms symphony. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch established very satisfac- 
tory tempos, and mainiained elastic and live 
rhythms throughout. He brought out the 
melodic contours, and lost none of the im- 
portant accents, phrasings and subtle nuances 
of Brahms. The orchestra has a tone of fine 
sonority, there is precision of attack and a 
well trained response to the conductor. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch and his orchestra were warm- 
ly applauded after each number. 

The soloist was Nicolai Mednikoff, who 
was happily heard in the D minor piano con- 
certo of Mozart. He had the grace, clarity, 
precision and delicacy demanded by Mozart. 
His pianissimi and smooth runs were beau- 
tifully executed. His performance was 
met with the heartiest enthusiasm. 

Following upon the Metropolitan Opera 
and Levitzki’s recital in the same week, it 
must have been gratifying to those connected 
with the Detroit Symphony to have such a 
large attendance. It would also indicate that 
there would be plenty of support for more 
such things at the Westchester County Cen- 
ter. 


Braun School of Music 
Commencement 


The nineteenth annual graduation exer- 
cises of The Braun School of Music were 
held, November 9, in the Capitol Theater, 
Pottsville, Pa., before an audience of 3,600. 

A pageant celebrating the twentieth year 
of this school opened the program. The 
pageant was based on the declamation, “I 
am Music,” and was divided into four epi- 
sodes. Pupils of the school to the number 
of 500 took part, including members of Miss 
Foley’s creative music classes, Miss Box- 
meyer’s visuola classes, Mrs. Jones’ pre- 
school class, Miss Muldowney’s mixed chorus 
of 100 voices, the Robert Braun Women’s 
Choral Club of forty voices under Miss 
Dunn, and the dancing class of Misses Wil- 
helm and Shimer. In the finale of the pa- 
geant the whole cast ‘joined in singing, ac- 
companied by twenty-four trombones and 
trumpets, the school symphony of sixty 
pieces and the grand organ, which made a 
magnificent effect. Following the pageant 
the Symphony Orchestra, Robert Braun, 
conductor, played the first movement of the 
Beethoven First Symphony, and the pro- 
gram was closed by the school chorus. 

The diplomas were presented by Dean Ar- 
thur Edward Johnstone, who made an im- 
pressive address. The graduates were 
Thursa Crook and Isabelle Hoffman, piano; 
Martha Adamson, Josephine Petrusawich, 
Helen Wenzel and Helen Thirloway, voice; 
Dorothy Reinbold, dramatic training; and 
John Lenahan, violin. At the close of the 
exercises a dinner was tendered to the fac- 
ulty and graduates in the ballroom of the 
Necho Allen Hotel. Henry Sheafer, who 
has sponsored many scholarships in the 
Braun School, was guest of honor. 


Visanska Pupil Wins Scholarship 


Clementine Chappel, pupil of Daniel Vis- 
anska, violinist and teacher, has been awarded 
a scholarship at the Conservatory of Music 
in San Francisco. Miss Chappel studied 
with Mr. Visanska in New York, and on 
her return to California recently won the 
scholarship. 
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oMuUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS aa COLLEGES 


cA Departmental Feature Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 


Music Deficiencies Among 
the Average College Students 


Abstract of an Address by Archibald T. Davison 


Professor of Music at Harvard University 


What I want to discuss is the matter of 
the music deficiencies which exist among 
average college students, and certain ways in 
which, it seems to me, these may be possibly 
remedied. 

I believe 
tween teachers of 
those in the colleges, 
fundamental agreement between these two, 
shall we ever arrive at a solution of this 
vexed question of standards, and at a logical 
plan of music teaching. It seems to me that 
we shall never get real success until we 
come into some agreement as to exactly what 
is a continuous program of music for all. 

Whenever I express an interest in some 
plan for achieving continuity in music edu- 
cation I find myself attacked by both par- 
Supervisors of Music in schools +d to 
me: “What do you know of our problem? 
You have never taught children so whatever 
you have to offer must be viewed as ‘purely 
theoretical’.”. On the other side, college teach- 
ers of music say: “Why do you bother with 
public school music? The whole system is 
a huge commercialized project. The book 
companies control the supervisors, who are 
pedagogues and not musicians, and they in 
turn direct the grade teachers who know 
even less about music. Public school music 
is completely hedged about with ignorance 
and prejudice.” 

For some such reasons, too, many people 
think of music in the schools as being on one 
side of the fence, and music as administered 
in the colleges as being on the other side. 
In this connection I want to quote you a bit 
of an editorial from a paper called “School 
Music.” This was written a few years ago 
while I was working on a commission ap- 
pointed by the Boston School Committee to 
make recommendations for music in the 
schools of Boston: 

“The Boston Board of Education are in 
viting a committee of theoretical musicians 
to survey the school music, and make recom- 
mendations as to what the course in — 
should be; and further complicating the al 
ready complicated situation. Of course the 
Boston supervisors will have to follow the 
recommendations of this committee, if so in 
structed by the Board of Education. Intelli- 
gent men and women who have spent their 
lives teaching school music are not going to 
accept the dictation of professionals who have 
devoted their time to the subject of theory 
It is safe to say that supervisors will take 
the advice of other supervisors and follow 
their suggestions more readily “3 

Now that irritates me. There are three 
places that irritate me particularly. One is 
the reference to “theoretical musicians If 
there is anything in the world which I am 
not, it is a theoretical musician. I did have 
a certain numbers of years teaching counter- 
point and fugue. I am glad that is behind 
me. I have always been associated with 
choruses and orchestras, and I have always 
had an active interest in educational music. 
The picture that is drawn is of a person 
with long hair and a bow tie. I am not 
that sort of person at all. You see that is 
one of the types of prejudice that keeps us 
apart 

Then this editorial speaks of “further com- 
plicating an already complicated situation.” 
Why should that be a complicated matter— 
he teaching of music? Of all the simple 
things that would make their way into the 
hearts of any one, music is the simplest. 

is the simplest thing in the world. I 
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don't believe there is a person who would 
admit that the teaching of music is com- 
plicated. If it is, then it ought to be 
changed. 

I resent the reference to “professional” 
musicians—the classing of all college teach- 
ers as professional musicians. I have many 
friends who teach music in schools who 
are excellent musicians. That separation 
seems to me the kind of prejudice which is 
preventing our getting something done, and 
it goes on year after year and keeps us 
apart. It is the kind of thing which every- 
one of us has to overcome, or we shall 
never have a real program of music teaching. 

Out of twenty years’ experience teaching 
college students, let me tell you some of 
the things in which I find them deficient. 
First, there is an ignorance of music itself, 
an ignorance of the classics; and the resi- 
duum of that is taste—or a lack of it. In 
most of the students who come under my 
observz — taste is obviously lacking. You 
get taste by learning to apprec iate music, 
having it explained to you; through con- 
tact with great works, but more especially 
by actual participation in them. 

Before going on, I want to say that I find 
myself a little worried by the great emphasis 
which is now being laid upon instrumental 
music in schools. In this country we have a 
tendency to run a good idea ragged and to 
carry it as far as we can—and forget about 
everything else. When you consider that 
England and Germany are still far in ad- 
vance of us in matters of singing, that our 
own singing is not any too good nor too well 


organized, I hope that that matter will be 
given proper consideration. After all, sing- 
ing is the greatest democratic approach to 
music. Anybody can sing. 

I once had two girls in the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, one of whom sang a B flat 
and one of whom sang G, and neither one 
of them ever sang a note except one of 
those two. They were monotones. We gave 
Brahms’ Requiem and several large choral 
numbers, and before each performance the 
student managers would come to me and 
say, “Those two girls must be taken out.” I 
said, “No, they will not be heard. They get 
more benefit out of singing in this than they 
get out of listening and hearing somebody 
explain it.” So they sang in all the per- 
formances and they weren't heard. After- 
wards the father came to me and said that 
it was the greatest thing that had happened 
all through their college course. That sort 
of democratic approach is the thing which 
we ought not to forget. These, then, are the 
two ways in which you can acquire taste— 
through listening; and very much better, 
through participating yourself. 

Altogether too often two things happen: 
first, the music gets talked to death; or it 
gets surrounded with so many attificialities 
that the music itself becomes smothered. I 
have often said to myself when listening to a 
lecture in music appreciation, “If students do 
not understand music, and are taking this 
course merely to learn something, I should 
think they would hate music forever after.” 
The same thing takes place in school rooms. 
I have come in to some of the rooms and 
couldn't hear the music, because the teacher 
killed it by talking too much. There is, 
furthermore, a tendency to use music as an 
opening for other things—particularly pro- 
gram music, because it is a story. I think 
everybody is agreed that program music is 
not the best type of music. When you get 
a mixture of the arts you don’t get 100% 
of any one. 

(Continued next week) 
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EXPERIMENTS IN DEVEL- 
OPING THE “SENSE OF 
ABSOLUTE PITCH” 

By Victor L. F. 
TOPIC NO. 12 


“What is called the ‘sense of absolute 
pitch’ is the power of determining by ear 
the pitch of tones with more or less precision. 
This power is often inborn (sometimes in 
those who are not specially musical) but is 
also susceptible of cultivation. It is com- 
mon among highly trained musicians, especi- 
ally orchestral players and conductors.” — 
W ALDO SELDEN PRATT. 

“The sense of absolute pitch is a specific 
form of musical memory. Very useful to 
the musician, it is not in itself an indication 
of musical talent.”—Sammelbande der Inter- 
nationalen Musik Gesellschaft (International 
Music Society, Vol. II. 427.) 

When teaching theory in high school some 
years ago, the writer tried to ascertain the 
possibilities of training his students in 
theory classes to a sense of absolute pitch. 
These experiments extended over six years 
and were undertaken with students majoring 
in music who had five to seven periods of 
theory per week. Most of these students 
were produc ts of our own elementary schools, 
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where a systematic course of vocal instruc- 
tion with efficient sight singing results was, 
and still is, in vogue. Without claiming 
general significance for these experiments, 
the writer merely submits his own experi- 
ence. A preliminary investigation, at the 
beginning of each year, indicated that a few, 
perhaps two or three per cent, had absolute 
pitch when entering high school. Seventy- 
five presented a wide variety of latent ability, 
showing conclusively that with a sufficient 
amourt of concentration upon and practice 
of the subject, they —_ acquire at least 
a fair degree of ability (a little more than 
twenty-five per cent of all pupils observed 
during that six year period actually attained 
the absolute sense of pitch during their 
high school life). The remainder, a little 
over twenty per cent, gave no evidence 
during their high school life that they would 
ever acquire this power. The reason for 
the failure of the latter category of students 
is a matter of conjecture. The writer be- 
lieves that any musician who has a suffi- 
ciently strong desire, backed by persever- 
ance, patience and power of concentration, 
can acquire this skill. It must be left to 
his good judgment to decide whether the 
expenditure of time and energy is in keep- 
ing with the value gained. 

Experiments showed that performers of 
orchestral instruments made quicker prog- 
ress and had a greater chance to succeed 
than pianists and singers; and that, with the 
former, and in the earlier stages of training, 
the accurate naming of pitch was frequently 
dependent upon hearing it in the particular 
tone color to which the student was ac- 
customed. 

Violinists who could readily name pitches 
played to them on an invisible violin, were 
not able to identify similar pitches played 
on the piano. This type of student was 
encouraged, upon hearing a pitch, to make a 
mental translation of the piano tone color to 
that of his instrument. The injunction by 
the teacher, to “think the same tone as 
played by your violin’ often brought the 
desired result. Players of other instruments 
were referred to the tone color of their in- 
strument, often with similar success. 

Singers and pianists were induced to ac- 
quaint themselves intimately with the com- 
pass of their voices, to remember the pitch 
of the lowest and the highest tones in 
their voices and to compare any given pitch 
with one or the other. 

In the case of boys with changing voices, 
this advice was not very helpful. So every 
one was encouraged to fix in his memory 
the pitch of 4 (442 vibrations) or its lower 
octave. In this manner, singers and pianists 
who really wanted to acquire the sense of 
absolute pitch made fair progress. Com- 
paratively few, however, gained a degree of 
proficiency comparable to that of the play- 
ers of orchestral instruments. It should be 
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understood that these experiments took up 
very little time, in no case more than three 
minutes, of a theory period. The teacher 
tried to awaken in the student a sense of 
pitch consciousness, simply refraining from 
ever naming a pitch. A tone would 
played or sung, with the understanding that 
the student addressed was to sing and name 
it. If he could not, another was called upon. 
If he failed, the class was to answer. In 
the more advanced stages of this work, the 
latter contingence occurred rarely. 

In the third year of training, the teacher, 
before setting an harmonic ear training ex- 
ercise, would ask an individual or the class 
to sing B flat. Verifying the pitch on the 
piano, he would then play in that key a 
four part progression to be recorded by the 
class. In the fourth year, this order would 
be formulated thus: “In four parts, sing the 
tonic triad in B flat,” and would be followed 
by harmonic dictation in that key. Only 
one trial was permitted. In case of failure, 
the teacher played the chord. 

_ Let it be emphasized again, that the train- 
ing described was entirely incidental to the 
regular theory work, that no undue stress 
was placed upon the acquisition of the sense 
of absolute pitch, that the results obtained 
were wholly a_ by-product of systematic 
theory teaching based upon the principle of 
maximum demands upon the concentration 
and participation of the student, and that 
the writer does not share the awe in which 
the ability of accurately naming pitch is 





NOTED EDUCATORS 
EDITH RHETTS, 


who, as Educa- 
tional Director 
for the Detroit 
Symphony Or- 
chestra, is making 
musical history. 
Directly or in- 
directly her mu- 
sic appreciation 
lessons have 
reached millions 
of children, an 
army of good listeners. 

An Indiana woman, educated in the 
schools of Indianapolis and Chicago, 
Miss Rhetts began her career as a 
concert pianist and accompanist, but 
was soon so deeply interested in the 
literature of music that the piano took 
second place and she became one of 
the pioneers in the teaching of music 
appreciation in the schools. Proceed- 
ing on the theory that listening to mu- 
sic, and the performance of it, are two 
separate arts, that music literature is 
in the grasp of everybody and that it 
can be taught in much the same man- 
ner as English literature, she taught 
for four years in the schools of Cal- 
ifornia. 

The conspicuous success of that en- 
deavor led to her employment by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company as 
a special lecturer. Traveling from 
Maine to California, among clubs and 
schools, she conducted special teach- 
er’s courses in the leading universities, 
and brought to the lecture platform so 
much force and originality, wit and 
brilliancy, together with solid musical 
information, that she was greatly in 
demand. 

During such a tour, she began in 
Kansas City the work that has been 
hers ever since, the work of serving 
that other and long neglected half of 
the concert, the listening half. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was greatly im- 
pressed by the work being done in 
Kansas City and determined Miss 
Rhetts should be brought to Detroit 
to work out a plan whereby the or- 
chestra should become actually a po- 
tent factor in the public school system, 
and the life of the community, and the 
position of Educational Director was 
created in 1923-24. 

During the whole year, with no 
limited time or space, Miss Rhetts 
travels through the city (or cities in 
which the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra is to play) giving talks, which are 
as different as pleasure is different 
from duty) on the great men in mu- 
sic, explaining their compositions, the 
peculiar responsibility of the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, playing melo- 
dies from famous masterpieces, all in 
preparation for the eventful day when 
the listener shall hear the orchestra 
play the song of life itself. 
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held by some members of the profession. 
He believes that the training of students 
to a keen sense of relative pitch is of, vastly 
greater importance to music education, as 
that training will result in that “sweet con- 
cord of sound,” that pure intonation which 
is the noblest attribute of music. 
oe 


Notes From the Field 


Maryland 

BALTIMORE.—The assemblies of the 
Montebello School, No. 44, have n fea- 
tured by the music of the school orchestra 
under the direction of Eleanor Moore, a 
teacher of music at the Montebello School. 

Raymond Steer has been the soloist of 
the orchestra at the school functions. Chorus 
sessions have been held at the school. The 
individual classes sing at the sessions and 
the school as a whole takes part. 

A recent feature was the rendition of a 
song composed by Gladys Sina, a pupil in 
the Montebello School. The words of the 
song were written by Marie King of the 
same school. 
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New Jersey 

NEWARK.—Recognition of music as an 
extra-curricular activity in the public 
schools—both elementary and high—is as 
much an indication of the modern attitude 
of educators toward this topic as is the 
place given it in the curriculum. Pupil 
orchestras have consistently grown in favor 
and now would be much missed in the 
schools. 

Within the last few years organization 
of state and national high school orchestras 
and their introduction as a feature of edu- 
cators’ conventions has awakened interest in 
individual school orchestras. 

All these outside activities have added 
greatly to the cares and responsibilities of 
the music instructors in the schools, but 
they assume them cheerfully. This city con- 
tributed forty-five members to the All-State 
High School Orchestra this season and the 
several schools aided to bring their students 
up to requirements for the program given 
at a concert at the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation Convention, November 9, at Atlantic 
City, the second day of the meeting, which 
extended from November 8 to 11 inclusive, 
at Convention Hall. 

The first high school orchestra organized 


MUSICAL 


in this city was at Central, and it is that 
school’s music head, R. A. Laslett Smith, 
who has charge of the all-state group. Mr. 
Smith is president of the music department 
of the State Teachers’ Association and 
heads the orchestra committee. Serving 
with him are these music heads from sev- 
eral school systems: Arthur A. Branden- 
burg, Elizabeth; Jay W. Fay, Plainfield; 
Wilbert Hitchner, Merchantville; John H. 
Jaquish, Atlantic City; Clarence Wells, 
Orange; C. P. Herfurth, East Orange. 


New York 

SHERMAN.—The music department of 
Sherman High School has been organized 
for the year under the direction of Margaret 
Batchelder. Last year the orchestra took 
second place at Fredonia and also at Syra- 
cuse. On account of graduation there have 
been several changes and the following en- 
rolled for this year: piano, Harriet Ripley; 
first violins, Thayer Pratt, Marion Weid; 
second violins, Marion Keith, Kay Hooker, 
Richard Goggin; flute, Kenneth Hooker; 
clarinet, John Wilcox; drums, Wilbur Web- 
ster. 

A Girls’ Glee Club of forty members, in- 
cluding girls from the eighth grade, high 
school and training class, has been organized. 
This year Miss Batchelder has been suc- 
cessful in starting a band with twenty-three 
pieces. 

SCHENECTADY.—Gordon Balch Nevin, 
organist, teacher and composer, broadcast 
an all-Nevin program from the Union Col- 
lege Chapel organ over Station WGY re- 
cently. A group of his songs were sung by 
Henry A. Schauffler, who also was the 
announcer. Lauretta Holland sang several 
of Mr. Nevin’s songs. 


OHIO 


GREENTOWN.—The Music department 
of the Greentown system is under the able 
direction of Clothilde Willard, who has out- 
lined an extensive program for the present 
year. Plans for a combined glee club are 
among the foremost. 

With the regular music work in the grades, 
junior high and two outlying schools, pupils 
will be given lessons in music appreciation. 
A rhythm band will be introduced into the 
first grade. Two ensemble violin classes will 
also be formed. They will total about forty 


(Continued on page 40) 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


APPLIED MUSIC 
Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 5329 








ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


61 years of continued success in 
training musicians 

All branches including Church and 
ublic School Music 

For i book, address 
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1617 Spruce Street iladelphia 
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Mrs. D. Henprix EzermMan 
Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
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PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
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’ PIANO SCHOOL 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Boox.iets—149 East 61st Stezzt, New Yore 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the University of the State of New York 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to teachers’ rtifi and degree Doctor of Music. 
Classes in harmony, counterpoint, ion, sight-singing, “ete., week of October 6th. 
Students for individual instruction may enter any time during the season. Scholarship examinations 
= worthy — talented pupils Tuesdays and Thursdays at two o'clock. Send for catalogue addressing 
partment 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Facalty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Kimspatt Hatz, Cuicaco, Iu. 


/MARCHESI SINGING acabemy | 


Read her book “SINGERS PILGRIMAGE’ 202 R d 
In preparation: “SINGERS CREDO AND CATECHISM” ue o 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 














Paris: Courceiles 








120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
PRARE DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
tudents. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 
the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education 
Catalogue sent om request 


Ohe Clebeland Justitute of (usic 


Four year degree courses, Opera School, Orchestra School 
Mrs. FRANKLYN B. Sanpers, Director 2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 

Send for Catalog x 
Phones: { OStison ivi? 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Justine Ward Method, Courses I, II, Ill, IV 
Gregorian ant (Music IV 
Gregorian Accompaniment 
Liturgical 1 Seagied, and Choir Conducting 

eory, raining, Sight Reading, Melody Writing 
Harmony I, 1]—Counterpoint I, 
Polyphony—Bo: oir—Musical Appreciation 
Me is and Principles of yonahing.. Applied to Music 
Vocal Production—Organ—Violi iano 
Lessons in all the above subjects privately or in class 
For further information, address the Secretary—Bradhurst 8000 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in se hy Organ, ate a and Public School Music 

















310 Riverside Drive New York 





Victor - on 


o 
Gregorian Chants 

Pius X Choir conducted by 
Justine Ward 








r of Musi 
eg for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 


Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. 
Son BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


For bulletin address Dean H. L. 
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La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, Matzenauer, Miss Emma Otero and 
Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington wan Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 


14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 


ROBERT BRAUN 


DIRECTOR 
FACULTY OF FIFTY 


Including 


John Quine -- Arthur Edward Johnstone -- Frederick Hahn 


VOICE COMPOSITION VIOLIN 














POTTSVILLE, PA. 











OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEA 
Dormitories. 


Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. 


CHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollment. 


For catalogue and year book address: 


FRANK H. 


SHAW, Director, Oberlin, C hio 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the Raiverels aity of Rochester 
HO SON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Pree ong ) in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 
For information, address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 





PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 


Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 


Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Telephone: Gaspee 1315 








(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Under the Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, 
Theory, Composition, Public School Music (accredited), 
Languages, Drama and Dancing. 

DEGREES, DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES GRANTED 
IDEAL DORMITORIES ON TEN-ACRE CAMPUS 


BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., & Oak St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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pupils, who will be divided into beginners’ 
and advanced classes. 

More interest is being shown in the 
orchestra this year than ever before. Many 
added to it, and the 
on more difficult music 


used to. 


school 


have been 


started 


extra pieces 
group has 
than it has been 


OKLAHOMA, 

Julia Rebell, head of the piano department 
of the College of Music at the University of 
Arizona, has been appointed national chair- 
man of community music committee of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Her 
duties will be to institute a plan of com- 
munity music which will be used throughout 
the United States. 


. P 
Frederick Schlieder’s Views 
m page 34) 

to teach his method in educational institu- 
tions. The demand for Schlieder teachers 
is always far in excess of the available sup- 
ply Many excellent opportunities are con- 
stantly turning up to introduce creative 
teaching in new territories 

4 method, such as used by Mr. Schlieder, 
takes years to receive general acceptance, 
but it 4s indeed gratifying to this musician 
for him to be able to see that each season 
the work is being given in new sections of 
the country and that, no matter where the 
method is being used, each year finds larger 
classes, more teachers the system and 
eneral interest in his work. 

It has not been the privilege of many 
teachers to meet and know this interesting 
personality, but those who have been so 
fortunate study with him, or even just 
hear him 1 at the piano, can testify 
iably thrills his classes or audi- 
with the uncanny command of his art. 
[his winter finds Mr. Schlieder again teach- 
ing in New York and Philadelphia with 
future plans for even larger summer classes 


next year “ 


Tucson 
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greater 
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Harold Land to Sing With Oratorio 
Society 

baritone, Harold Land, 

from Europe, has 

Messiah (Handel) 


Jratorio Society on 


known 
just returned 
to sing the 


Plains ( 


1 
igaged 


White 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 





»F DE RESZKE AND SARATINI 


Studio: 1730 nyt ley N. Y. Tel. Circle 0650 


MUSICAL 


the afternoon of December 14. On Decem- 
ber 21, Mr. Land, who is baritone of St. 
Thomas’ Church, will sing the same work 
there, this being the ge performance 
of this oratorio at the . Thomas Church. 


Artists Everywhere | 
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Gena Branscombe’s beautiful composi- 
tion, Wind from the Sea, received a worthy 
performance by the Adesdi Chorus, Mar- 
guerite Dessoff, conductor, during the recent 
conference of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in New York. The Adesdi 
Chorus was awarded first prize by the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs at the 
competitions held in October, on which oc- 
casion it sang this same B ranscombe work. 

Mabel Deegan, violinist, is again ap- 
pearing as soloist on Sunday evenings at 
the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
New York. 

Arturo de Filippi and Rosalie du Prene, 
tenor and soprano, were featured at the 
Music-Drama-Dance Club, Julia S. Chase- 
Decker, founder-president, at the November 
15 musicale, Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
Miss Du Prene has a voice of beautiful qual- 
ity and was encored. Mr. De Filippi’s splen- 
did tenor voice held everyone’s interest, and 
his singing of Ah! Moon of My Delight had 
unusual fervor. Julian Huarte, pianist, won 
much applause with his own Moonlight in 
Granada. President Decker was the recipi- 
ent of many congratulations on the unusual 
program; she will entertain with a Yule- 
tide Tea, December 27. The luncheon and 
dance is set for January 17. 

Mary ret a young artist-pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, recently substituted for 
Mme. Schumann-Heink on the Enna Jettick 
Hour over Miss Hopple was solo- 
ist on the Operatic Hour, November 16, 
over WJZ. 

Walter Kiesewetter and Eleanor Mac- 
Leilan, well known pedagogues of New 
York, recently returned from a trip to Eu- 
rope and have reopened their studios to re- 
sume teaching and coaching for opera. 

: he New York Matinee Musicale, Ro- 
salie Heller Klein, president, held a meeting 
of ae members at the home of Marvine 
Green on November 15. The program was 
furnished by Alfred Troemel, violinist, who 
played a Vivaldi concerto, accompanied by 
Mrs. Troemel; Aurelio Giorni and Charles 
Haubiel, pianists and composers, who played 
ctions from their own works; and Nellie 
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WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


Baritone 
CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 
Vocal Studio: 240 West End Ave., New York City 


Telephone: 


Trafalgar 8260 














A SCHOOL FOR 


All inquiries welcomed 
Appointments free—no obligation 








VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


139 West Seventy-Second Street, New York City 


' Beginners 
Teachers 
Public Playing 
Correct Touch 
Velocity Playing 
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Paley, soprano, with Marvine Green, accom- 
panist. 

Raphael Odierno was heard in a mini- 
ature song recital at the Y. M. C. A., No- 
vember 28. This was his eighth appearance 
at this branch, where his rollicking style, 
sonorous voice and genial personality have 
made him a great favorite. He chose num- 
bers by Cesar Franck, Rossini, Handel and 
Geoffrey O’Hara as fitting to the subject of 
the lecture, The Passion at Oberammergau. 
The lecturer, Rev. Lester H. Bent, engaged 
Mr. Odierno to present the same program at 
Pocantico Hills on January 9. 

Henry F. Seibert, organist of Town 
Hall, New York, ‘opened the four manual 
Skinner organ in Emmanuel Church, 
Hanover, Pa., November 18. He began his 
Town Hall recitals November 21, in con- 
junction with a lecture by Ambassador 
Houghton, playing works by Mendelssohn, 
Nevin, Wagner and Yon. November 12 he 
played the new organ in Salvation Army 
headquarters Fourteenth Street New York. 
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ANTHEMS 

Benedictus Es Domine, by N. Lindsay 
Norden. For mixed choir, with English 
words. A fine, stirring alternative for the 
TeDeum. (H. W. Gray Co.) 

Christ Is Born (Credo, Latin and Eng- 
lish words) by C. C. Stearns. A simple 
unison song dating from 1887. My Spirit 
On Thy Care (mixed choir with tenor 
solo), by George Henry Day. Melodies 
that will be popular. Invocation (mixed 
choir with alto solo) by Louise Crawford. 
Dignified and devotional. (White-Smith.) 

Known Unto God (ained choir) by 
Drakeford-Riegger. A vigorous march 
song about An Unknown Soldier. When 
Evening Comes (mixed choir) by Rev. 
Felix J. O’Neill (arranged by Carl Deis.) 
A gentle, sweet melody dating from 1915. 
Hear Us O Saviour (mixed choir) by 
Bernard Hamblen. Deeply _ religious. 
Sleepers Wake! A voice Is Sounding. 
From Church Cantata, No. 140, by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Who else could do it! 
(G. Schirmer.) 

O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee 
(hymn-anthem for mixed voices with 
tenor and soprano solos) by Chester 
Nordman. The melodies are hymn-like. 
The Old, Old Story (hymn-anthem for 
mixed voices, soprano or tenor solo) by 
E. S. Hosmer. Simple and moving. Hark, 
Hark, My Soul (processional for mixed 
voices with descant) by George B. Nevin. 
Excellent! Jesus, Sun and Shield Art Thou 
(mixed choir), Schubert-Mansfield. Schu- 
bert! A Thanksgiving Song or Harvest 
Anthem (mixed choir with solos ad lib.) 
by Edward Shippen Barnes. Very orig- 
inal melodies with effective contrapuntal 
arrangement. (Ditson.) 


CELLO MUSIC 


Modern Method for the Violoncello, by 
Stephen Deak.—At hand is the second 
volume of this valuable educational work for 
cellists. The first part, which ably and 
comprehensively elucidated the elementary 
principles of cello technic and tone produc- 
tion, has heretofore been reviewed in the 
Musica Courier. Mr. Deak, a virtuoso pu- 
pil of David Popper and Felix Salmond, has 
conferred a genuine boon on students of 
the cello in the production of a method which 
has many novel features. Mr. Salmond him- 
self says of the work: “I feel that Mr. 
Deak has succeeded admirably in bringing 
to violoncello students a clear statement of 
early difficulties and their solution.” The 
second part of Mr. Deak’s method deals with 
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the technic of the higher positions, the use of 
the thumb, flageolets, harmonics, trills, ex- 
tended scales, arpeggios and the more com- 
plicated forms of bowing. Concise and clear 
explanation are given of spiccato and stac- 
cato, with valuable exercises. The chapter 
on tone production should greatly aid serious 
and conscientious students. There is a pro- 
fusion of short etudes, which besides being 
absolutely illustrative of the principles under 
consideration, are very interesting from a 
musical standpoint. The reviewer is a cellist 
himself, and it is with genuine pleasure that 
he recommends this excellent treatise on 
cello manipulation to ambitious and serious 
aspirants to cello proficiency. (Elkan-Vogel, 
Philadelphia. ) 
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Metropolitan Opera in 
Westchester 


An audience of 5,000 attended the first 
performance by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at the new Westchester County 
Center, White Plains, on December 2. The 
house was sold out eight weeks before 
the performance, and the attendance and 
enthusiasm immediately placed the stamp of 
unqualified approval on Otto H. Kahn’s 
project of giving Metropolitan opera in 
Westchester. 

The debut opera was La Boheme, with 
Bori, Gigli and Scotti in the principal roles. 
The other parts were in the hands of the 
best Metropolitan artists available; they in- 
cluded Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, Marek 
Windheim, Ezio Pinza, Pompilia Malatesta, 
Nanette Guilford, Carlo Coscia. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted a smooth and spirited 
performance. 

Among the prominent boxholders were: 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. H. E. Manville, 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Mrs. Ogden M. Reid, 
Arthur W. Lawrence, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Thomas J. Blaine, Paul M. Warburg and J. 
Noel Macy. 

The second performance in the series is 
to be given on December 16. 


Jose M. Santiago Wins Caruso 
Fellowship 


The competitive auditions for an oper- 
atic fellowship award, sponsored by the Ca- 
ruso American Memorial Foundation and 
recently conducted by the National Music 
League, resulted in the selection of Jose M. 
Santiago, baritone. The winner is a native 
of Manila, Philippine Islands, and is at pres- 
ent living in New York City. The award 
provides funds for Mr. Santiago to spend a 
year in Italy for operatic study and experi- 
ence. Leon Rothier, Paul Reimers, Victor 
Harris, Isadore Luckstone and George H. 
Street were the judges who made the award. 


A Daughter to Marie Rosanoff 

A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lieff Rosanoff in New York on Novem- 
ber 24. She has been named Lyova Marie. 
Mrs. Rosanoff, who is the cellist member 
of the Musical Art Quartet, will rejoin the 
quartet in January. 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 
Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
with gifted young pianist in return for part- 
time secretarial work. State experience 
and qualifications. Address: “— cs 2s 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 

ITALIAN LESSONS AND TRANSLA- 
TIONS by expert; secretarial and steno- 
graphic work in Italian, English and 
French; research work also in German 
and Spanish. Will consider also perma- 
nent position. Miss Fiano, 507 West 
113th Street, New York. 
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OPERA HOUSE 
Beautiful two room unfur- 
studio, hardwood 


STUDIOS: 
nished housekeeping 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





WANTED: STEPHEN COLLINS FOS- 
TER MATERIAL—First Editions of 
Songs and Instrumental Compositions of 
Stephen C. Foster. Must be in good con- 
dition and meet the descriptions issued 
by the Library of Congress. Offers of 
later editions, autographed letters, manu- 
scripts, or books, magazines, pamphlets 
mentioning Stephen Collins Foster are in- 
vited. J. K. Lilly, P. O. Box 618, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright pianos for rent—$3, 
month and up. Also grands. 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, 
York City. 


$4, $5 per 
BALDWIN 
New 


EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Full publicity 
service. Full information on _ request. 
Evangeline Lehman, American Manager 
of Musical Artists in Europe. Address: 
Immeuble Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Hon- 
ore, Paris, France. 





7OR RENT—Lower part of private home. 
Located in Brooklyn, N. Y. Neighbor- 
hood quiet and refined. B. M. T. subway 
to Times Square nearby, also six trolley 
lines. Completely furnished. Comfortable 
old style parlor—suitable for small lecture 
room—contains Clough & Warren organ, 
Weber baby grand piano, Stratford piano 
player, Victrola, radio. Will rent for 
period of three months, to one to three 
adults. Private toilet and bath. Janitor 
service. Light meals at extra cost. Rent 
$130.00 per month, includes eight rooms 
furnished and heat, gas, electricity, tele- 
phone. References required. Apply J. T. 
Shute, 910 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

52ND ST., 38 WEST—Unusually attractive 
furnished room (25 x 30) for rent by 
hour, day, week or month. Knabe piano. 
Telephone Eldorado 2031. 











EXECUTIVE, age 39, seventeen years ex- 
perience with national concern desires 
similar position in a music school. 
Familiar with music and art activities. 
Wish to enter field where can combine 
business experience and ability with inter- 
est in music. Correspondence solicited. 
Address “A. N. R.” care of MusSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New York. 





MUSIC STUDENTS! Here is your long 
awaited opportunity to be affiliated with a 
well known musical club, which has your 
interest at heart. Debuts arranged for the 
well equipped—also vocal scholarships 
with established teacher—engagements se- 
cured. Call mornings and meet the secre- 
tary or write 817 Steinway Hall, New 
York. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 
The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Begg Used Small be 


$4 up Small Grands, 
MATHUSHEK 37 W. 37 St., ‘New y York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


A Drastic Change in the Piano Situation Brought About by the New 
Low-Priced Grands—New Sales Opportunities—The Music 
Teacher’s Position Strengthened by Increased Sales 


With the advent of the new Haines Bros. small 
grand and the promised production of like pianos 
by other manufacturers, those engaged in the mak- 
ing and selling of the basic musical instrument are 
roused as to whether instruments of this kind and at 
such a low price will be accepted by the people. 

The reports from the Knabe house in New York 
give evidence that the Haines Bros. piano at $345 
is being accepted to that degree that it is looked upon 
as a successful selling proposition. This should be 
of vital interest to dealers. Also, it might be added, 
it should be of import to those musicians who have 
lessons to sell. 

The production of pianos has been limited during 
the past year or more. The high grades have pre- 
dominated. The demands for the high grades with 
the necessarily high prices certainly gives evidence 
that there is room for a piano of good quality at a 
price that will reach the people who can not afford 
to pay the prices that are necessary to produce pianos 
of a high grade. The difference in cost as to labor 
is curtailed in the smaller grands through the elimin- 
ation of many parts that tradition seemingly de- 
mands be utilized in the making of the high grade, 
old name instruments. 


The Basis of Comparison 


Many dealers seemingly are afraid that the low 
priced grands will affect the prices of the high grades. 
This is not being carried out, for price advertising 
has become such a problem, or it might be said, a 
tangled publicity stunt, that even though there be 
utilized percentage quotations as to the lowering in 
prices, the public does not really arrive at comparison 
conclusions that would indicate such drastic cuts in 
values, 

When pianos run over the thousand dollar mark 
there is not that arriving at comparisons. An esti- 
mation of quality, and above all tone quality that 
will also be applied to the lower priced instruments 
will prevail. 

The manufacturers of the cheaper grand pianos 
that are creating so much comment, however, are 
paying more attention to the question of tone than 
ever before. The ears of the people are becoming 
attuned. There is a demand for tonal quality that 
did not exist ten, or even five years ago. When three 
or four manufacturers produce grand pianos, pat- 
terned along much the same lines as the Haines 
Bros., at $345, then will this comparison as to tonal 
quality present in a manner that will mark the suc- 
cess of this or that particular make, and the dealers 
will become aware of this as soon as those pianos 
are placed upon their floors and offered to the public. 


The Small Grands Are Selling 


The fact that the Haines Bros. is being sold in 
quantities at retail in New York City gives evidence 
that the dealers now will find something that will fill 
in the void created by the elimination of what we 
termed the commercial piano in days gone by. Care, 
however, should be taken in the advertising of those 
pianos, and dealers should not endeavor to convince 
the public that such pianos are as fine in tonal quality 
and in all other phases of piano production. 

One does not expect this in other merchandise. 
When pianos are offered for sale they become mer- 
chandise. A close student of the advertising of the 
various markets in the New York daily papers on 
the part of one who is a home efficiency expert dis- 
closes the fact that great cuts in prices advertised 
represent the higher grades of productions. 

This applies to pianos, although one New York 
house advertises a cut of 60 per cent. on a piano 
that had never been offered the public before, and 
how this reduction of 60 per cent. over former prices 
can be figured out is satisfactory probably to the 


manufacturers, but it may create a different appeal 
to the minds of buyers. The evident intention is to 
convey the impression that the pianos thus marked 
are 60 per cent. less in price than any pianos of a 
like character manufactured in days gone by. 

All this, however, is but the problem that the 
piano has to face and has had to face for many days. 
Whatever may be the outcome, and this resting with 
the men who do the selling of the piano, the public 
will set its seal of approval or disapproval, and if the 
pianos are sold, as, when and how, then will the 
whole problem resolve itself into a success, and the 
piano itself, the makers and the sellers, will receive 
the benefits. 


The Small Grands and the Teachers 


Along with this there must come an understanding 
on the part of those who sell music lessons to reach 
a correct understanding of just what those small 
grands mean to their success or failure. If the so- 
called middle classes, or those of moderate incomes, 
which probably sounds better, accept those small 
grands and the sales reach what President George 
G. Foster, of the American Piano Corporation, vis- 
ualizes, then will the business of selling music les- 
sons be benefited greatly. 

The imbecile claim of many that the music teach- 
ers are suffering through the advent of the radio is 
not carried out by reports the writer has received 
from various sections of this country. Those music 
teachers who go after business are busy. Those who 
sit down and, like many piano sellers the past year 
or so, carry their cries of distress to the skies, claim- 
ing the radio has killed their money making ability, 
should take heart, reverse their attitude and accept 
the small grands as a something to their benefit. They 
should do all they can to create sales for the small 
grands. Everyone of them that goes into a home 
is of benefit. Those small grands may create an 
attitude of respect on the part of the musicians who 
sell their teaching ability and they should accept this 
relief, this aid, and profit thereby. 


Filling a Need 


It is to be hoped that piano dealers and salesmen 
will bring to the minds of the pessimistic musicians 
a different attitude and bring them to an under- 
standing that the lower priced pianos are of just as 
much value for their success or failure as are the 
high priced high grade pianos. To say one should 
not buy a suit of clothes at a low price because it is 
“ready made” is just as senseless as to say that the 
pianos at a lower price, necessary to get at this 
lower price of a different quality, is to make mis- 
statements that mislead the innocent purchaser. To 
say that a piano at $345 is just as good as a piano at 
$1,444.35 is insane reasoning, for one who knows 
pianos, one who realizes the costs of production, can 
give ready assurance that the piano at $345 is worth 
more, dollar for dollar, than the name value piano 
at $1,500, all considerations being based upon the 
tonal quality of the $345 piano, and if this is satis- 
factory to the people, then is the dollar for dollar 
comparison in favor of the lower priced piano. 

This does not mean to imply that the high grade 
pianos are over-priced. On the contrary, the writer 
believes that the high grade pianos, cost of produc- 
tion considered, are lower in price than ever before, 
when one looks into the advertised prices, and when a 
high grade piano is advertised with its name at a 
price the dealers are not striving to confuse the pub- 
lic. There is a danger, however, in the advertising 
of the cheaper makes on a basis of a percentage cut 
or the leading to that impression that might endanger 
the dollar values of the high grades. After all, dis- 
cussions as to price values will be settled by the tone 


values of the different makes of pianos of the dif- 
ferent grades. Let that sink into the minds of 
everyone that is engaged in the making of a living 
through the selling of pianos. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Dignity vs. Dollars 


Roaming about in the piano wilderness of New 
York one picks up many strange bits of reasoning 
and explanations for why things are as they are and 
how they could be changed. One of the strangest 
was recently uttered by a well known piano execu- 
tive, a man who has made a success of his own 
business and who therefore is certainly entitled to his 
own opinion. He was deploring the lese majeste 
committed against the piano, especially the higher 
grade pianos, by certain sales methods. Q He said: 
“You can’t sell high grade pianos by ringing door 
bells ; its only effect is to lower the prestige of the 
instrument and it puts the piano salesman in the 
pediar class.” This is an interesting view of the 
matter and certainly hits close to the truth in at 
least one essential. From another angle the reason- 
ing is strange. @ The major bulk of the sales work 
in any successful business must take place away 
from the sales rooms. One of the troubles -with the 
piano business of today lies in the fact that too many 
salesmen are sold on the fact that if they stick close 
enough to the salesfloor, piano prospects will in- 
evitably gravitate their way. They reason that if 
anyone wants to buy a piano, the place they go to 
buy one will certainly be a piano store. Therefore 
stay in the store. @ The only trouble with that 
line of reasoning is that it doesn’t stick to the facts 

from which fact other troubles arise. The real 
fact is that comparatively few people at any time 
are seized with a mad unreasoning impulse to rush 
out and purchase a piano—just as they feel the 
desire for a shave or a new bonnet for Easter. 
There are literally hosts of people who are in the 
position that they would like to have a piano in 
their home—sometime. They are not, technically 
speaking, buyers, because the actual thought of buy- 
ing an instrument has not yet occurred to them. 
They may have juggled figures in an attempt to see 
how elastic their household budgets were and how 
healthy the bank account looked. Then they merely 
dally with the thought of a piano until something 
occurs that makes that desire strong enough so that 
something must be done about it. It may be reading 
a piano advertisement, it may be hearing a concert 
by some big pianist. But more likely the thing that 
finally crystallizes the tentative thought into action is 
the fact that little Betty wants to take piano lessons, 
or someone has convinced the family that they can 
have a lot of fun in informal home musicales, with 
the piano, naturally, as the focal point. That family, 
at that point, is a prospect, a potential piano owner. 
g Now here is the difference between a real salesman 
and one who is merely opportunistic. The latter is 
the salesfloor fixture, the spider in the web. When 
he meets a real prospect he may give every bit as 
good a sales demonstration as No. 1, but unless he can 
constantly be “fed,” he is probably more of a liabil- 
ity than an asset. @ The real salesman will make 
his own prospects. He doesn’t depend on the casual 
whim of the passer-by to swell his “prospect list”’- 
or his sales total. They are welcome, naturally, but 
they do not form the main bulk of his selling activi- 
ties. He cultivates people outside. He is a “joiner.” 
He is interested in music and is boosting music and 
musical organizations. He keeps in touch with past 
customers. He sees to it that they are kept satisfied. 
He meets their friends, finds out whether they are 
interested in music. In short he has a veritable 
legion of friends, sub-salesmen as it were, who <re 
helping him in his work. And most of all, he is ke “pt 
so busy that he has very little time left to complain 
of how hard the piano selling game has come to be. 
g And now, to return to our muttons, as the expres- 
sion is, is this not door bell ringing—of a very ele- 
vated character—but still door bell ringing? And let 
us close with one hint to piano salesmen—you will 
never injure your earning power one iota by letting 
everyone know that your business is selling pianos! 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Signs of the Times—The Revival of Old 
Time Selling Schemes Based on 
Trickery and Deception — What 
Price Volume Without Profits 


A rather ominous sign is to be discerned in the current 
sales practises of part of the retail piano business. This is 
the resorting to selling schemes of doubtful value, based 
ultimately on deceiving the purchaser. These schemes have 
not even the merit of originality. Most of them had their 
origin in the sharp practises of a bygone day with the more 
reputable part cf the trade abandoned years ago. Now all 
of these tricks one by one are being dragged from storage, 
dusted off and repolished and offered as bait to the present 
generation of buyers. 

It does not seem worthwhile to describe these stunts. 
They are familiar to everyone. But it certainly seems ad- 
visable to sound a warning, a warning which should be un- 
necessary but which probably will go unheeded. 

Piano men must come to a realization that there is a 
new spirit permeating the retail buying world. Nothing is 
The flamboyant advertising that 


accepted at face value. 
promises everything (and delivers nothing) is worth nothing. 
In fact it is rather worse than that, for the public has been 
trained to scent trickery and to look for the “catch” in any 
proposition which seems to be unduly attractive. 

This is a buyers’ market. Hard times are with us, of 
which the Big Bust in Wall Street was a symptom rather 
than a cause and which the present situation of unemploy- 
ment is tending to aggravate. Essentially conditions are 
sound, of which fact the ever increasing total of bank de- 
posits is a sure-fire indication. However, the general eco- 
nomic unrest is causing people to conserve their assets, and 
when or if they do buy, to do so carefully and cautiously. 

Now of all times is when honesty in selling representa- 
tions is at a premium. A sale honestly made is a real asset, 
while one made on the strength of untrue claims is bound 
to have a counter reaction. And if all arguments along 
ethical and business lines fail, there is still the thought that 
with the inevitable “shopping around” done before every 
sale, kindly or otherwise disposed competitors are bound to 
demonstrate the untruth of any exaggerated claim. 

Now is the time for a real trade housecleaning. Every 
piano dealer who expects to stay in the business must start 
building a solid business foundation on square dealing. The 
The piano is being 
squeezed out of the family expenditures exactly as are a 


public has not given up the piano. 
hundred and one other items—but such a situation can only 
be recognized as temporary. But the dealer who refuses to 
recognize the new spirit in merchandising, who refuses to 
conform with enlightened practises as demonstrated by lead- 
ers in other industrials, might just as well make up his 
mind to get out of business. There is no room for that type 
in the era of reconstruction and prosperity that is just ahead. 


a 

The Piano in the News—A False Atti- 

tude of Mind—Looking Ahead to 
1931 


Piano men for long have been decrying the articles that 
have appeared in newspapers that they said were detrimental 
to the piano. The statements made in editorials and news 
articles in the daily papers were misleading. The prevailing 
cry was that “the piano is dead.” The piano men themselves 
were the ones most affected by these declarations, and they 
accepted them, though under protest, for the piano was in a 
state of dissolution, but had not approached its death, and 


there has been no funeral for the piano and it again is simu- 
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iating life and placing itself in the homes of the people in a 
way that is most gratifying. 

Just what piano men did to protest against these state- 
ments in the daily papers that the piano was dead has not 
been apparent to The Rambler. The piano men seemingly 
were the ones that accepted the statements of the daily papers, 
a source of information that was not based upon any knowl- 
edge whatever of the piano, and it was the piano men them- 
selves that, in losing their own confidence, kept it going. 

These intimations as to the demise of the piano by the 
piano men themselves were simply excuses for their own 
shortcomings. The Rambler has talked to many piano men 
who declared that they could not sell pianos, and yet The 
Rambler knew other piano men in the same towns that were 
registering sales; few, to be sure, but enough to give The 
Rambler a realization of the fact that the piano men them- 
selves were responsible for the lack of orders. 

It is useless to say that the piano itself had departed this 
life, and that the people would not buy when there was just 
as much money in circulation as there ever has been, there 
is now, and it is good to know that piano sales are picking 
up. Orders are coming into the factories because the piano 
men themselves have dropped their pessimistic attitude, are 
going after piano sales instead of just waiting. 

The year 1931, in the opinion of The Rambler, is going to 
be a profitable year to those piano dealers who compare 
their overhead to their sales, and basing their overhead upon 
the differences as to prices wholesale and prices retail, with 
overhead deciding as to profits. 


Ivers & Pond Complete 
Half Century in Business 


One of the best known piano firms in New England, Ivers 
& Pond Piano Co. of Boston, recently completed the first 
half century of its existence. The event is not without sig- 
nificance, for throughout its existence the concern has main- 
tained a fidelity to the original aims of its founders that is 
remarkable. A good part of this steady maintenance of 
family tradition has been due to the present president, Clar- 
ence H. H. Pond, who has served in that capacity for more 
than thirty years. 

The Ivers & Pond pianos enjoy an excellent reputation 
for workmanship, durability and other pianistic qualities. 
They are the prized possessions of some 75,000 homes. Over 
600 educational institutions have found in the Ivers & Pond 
piano an instrument easily capable of withstanding the ardu- 
ous use of study courses. The concern is conservative in 
its policies, but keeps up to date in all new methods for 
maintaining the standard of its products. One unusual fea- 
ture of the business is that for half of its existence it has 
maintained relationships with one advertising agency, the 
Hermon W. Stevens Agency, insuring a close alliance be- 
tween the company and those who have in charge its pub- 
licity and advertising work. 








WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
=. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser. 





WING & SON 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured 
in the musical center of Amer- 
ica for sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 
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PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G. 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 
plywood construction from high 
grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 


Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 


Linoleum Cement—Waterproof or Reg- 
ular. 


Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 


Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 


Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 














MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MatTHUSHEK P1ANoO MANUFACTURING Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 
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The Galimin Piano 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in Millions 
of American Homes 
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IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor« 
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regularly in Chicago and Fort Worth, 
right (standing): Mrs. Henry Livesey, 
Beulah Mayher ; 

(first row) Karen 


ARTHUR REGINALD, 
pianist, who will appear with Boris Kout- 
sen, violinist, and Willem van den Burg, 
cellist, at the first faculty concert at the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of a Phila- 
delphia, on December 17. he program 
will comprise trios by Schubert and Brahms. 


BARBARA CHALMERS, 


soprano, who has just returned from her 
country home to her New York resi- 
dence on Park Avenue. Miss Chalmers 
has given several New York concerts 
and has won much praise from the press 
for her delightful and artistic singing. 
At present this artist is under the guid- 
ance of Mme. Schumann-Heink. In 
her spare moments many interesting 
programs are being arranged which she 
will present to the public shortly. 


TEACHER AND PUPILS. 

Allie E. Barcus, prominent pedagogue and member of the faculty of Dunning 
System Normal Teachers, and members of her latest class, which was held 
in her suite at the Ambassador Hotel, Chicago. 
Tex. 


(second row, seated) Jane Hatt, 


Aspegren and Helen Bullock. 
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The picture shows, left to 
Berenice. Allen, Helen Hayes, 
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are given 


CHARLOTTE LUND, 
director of the Charlotte Lund Opera 
Company, which will present the follow- 
ing operas during Christmas week: Fri- 
day morning, December 26, Coq d'Or; 
the 29th, Haensel and Gretel, and the 

30th, Tales of Hoffmann. 


ARNOLD VOLPE 


bidding good-bye to his grandchild, Lenore 
Marie Jaffee, before leaving Kansas City 
for his season in Miami, Fla. 
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WASSILI LEPS, 
Providence (R. 1.) College of 
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American Prima Donna 


As Madame Butterfly 





